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TO THF. RIGHT RKYEHK:'lD 


\VILLI1\i\T UERNi\RD UIJJATIIURNE, 


D.D., O.S.B., 


BISHUP 01,' HETALO
A, 


A:>iL nC.lU-.\PuSTOLlC ûF THE CE:\THAL LISTHICT. 


1\Ir DEAl{ LORD, 
In gaining your Lordship's leave to place the 
following V olullle under your patronage, I fear I Inay 
scelll tu the ,vorld tù have asked \vhat is Inore gracious 
in you to grant, than becoming or reasona ble in lue 
to have contemplated. For what assignable connection 
is there between your Lordship's name, and a "
ork, 
not didactic, not pastoral, not ascetical, not devotional, 
but for the Toost part Silllply controversial, directed, 
Inoreover, against a mere transitory phase in an acci- 
dental school of opinion, ana for that reaSOll, both in 
its Toatter and its argulnent, only uf local interest and 
ephelueral importance? 
Such a question lllay oLviously be put to me; nor 
can T ans,ver it, except by referring to the well-known 
interest \vhich your Lordship has so long taken in 
the religious þarty tu which 1 have alluded, anJ the 
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joy anù thankfulness with which you have \VelCOnled 
the manifestations of God's grace, as often as first une 
and then another of their nUlnùer has in his tUJ'll 
enlerged fronl the mists of error into the light and 
peace of Catholic truth. 
Whatevel', then, your 140ròship's sentiments may be 
of the character of the 'V ork itself, I persuade lnyself 
that I Inay be able suitably to present it to you, in con- 
sideration of the object it has in view j and that you, 
on your part, will not repent of countenancing an 
Author, who, in the selection of his luaterials, wuuld 
fain put the clainls of charity above the praise (,f 
critics, and feels it is a Letter deed to 'v rite for tht? 
pr
sent 1l101nent than for posterity. 
Eemrin cr Y our LorùshiH'S blessin f1 
bO 1:> r OJ 


I am, III y dear Lord
 
Your Lordship's faithful and grateful Servant, 


Jt)I1N H. NE\rl\IAN, 


010' THtL ORAToRY 


July 14. 1850. 



PREFACE. 



 


IT may happen to some persons to feel surprise, that 
the ...\uthor of the follo\ving Lectures, instead of oc
upy- 
ing hÏInself on the direct proof of Catholicism, should 
have professed no lnore than to retuove difficulties from 
the path of those who have already admitted the argu- 
nlents in its favour. But, in the first place, he really 
does not think that there is any call just now for an 
Apology in behalf of the divine origin of the Catholic 
Church. She bears her unearthly character on her 
brow, as her eneruies confess, by inlputing her miracles 
to Beelzebub. There is an instinctive feeling of 
curiosity, interest, anxiety, and a\ve, mingled together 
in various proportions, according to the tempers anJ 
opinions of individuals, when she rnakes her appear- 
ance in any neighbourhooJ, rich or poor, in the person 
of her lnissioners or her religious cOlluuunities. Do 
what they will, denounce her as they lnay, her enen11es 
cannot quench this emotioll in the breasts of others, or 
in their own. It is their involuntary homage to the 
Notes of the Church; it is their spontaneous recogni- 
tion of her royal descent and her iUlperial claiul; it 
is a specific feeling, which no other religion tends to 
excite. J udaisTn, :\faholnetanislll, Anglicanisln, !lethod- 
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isrn, úld religions and young, ronlantic and COIllU10H. 
place, have not this spell. The presence of the Church 
creates a discolnposure and restlessness, or a thriH uf 
exultation, \vherever she comes. l\Ieetings are helJ, 
denunciations launched, cahuunies spread abroad, and 
hearts beat secretly the 'while. The baùe leaps in 
Elizabeth's 'wolub, at the voice of lIeI' in whom is 
enshrined and lives the Incarnate ",r ord. Her priests 
appeal freely to the consciences of an who encounter 
them, to say whether they have not a superhuman gift, 
anù that nlultitude ùy silence gives consent. They 
look like other IHen; they IHay have the failings of 
other luell; they Inay have as little ,,'or!dly aùvalltages 
as the preachers of diss(-'llt; they Juay lack the popular 
talents, the oratorical l'o"'er, the inlposing IJresence, 
\vhich are found elsewhere; but they inspire confi- 
dence, or at least reverence, by their very word. 
Those ,,,ho COlne to jeer and scoff: l'PInain to l)ray. 
There neeùs 110 treatise, then, on the Notes of the 
Church, till this her Inysterious iufluPIlce is accounted 
for and destroyed; stiH less is it necessary just at this 
thne, ,,,hen the writing
 and the IH'oceedings of a schoo] 
of divines in the Estahlisl11uent have, against their \\'ill 
and intent.ion, done this yery \vork for her as regarùs 
a lllultitude of our countrYInen. '''"bat treatise indeeù 
can be so conclusive in this day as tlw history, carried 
ùut before thpir eyes, of the religious teaching of the 
school in question, a teaching sÏ1nple 'lud intelligihle 
in its l)rinciples, })E'J"suaslve in its views, gradua]]y 
developed, adjusted, and enlarged, gradually ÏIllbiLed 
and 111astered, in a course of years; and now converg- 
ing in luany n)inds at once to one issue, and ill SOlue of 
them already reaching it. anù that issue the divinity of 
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the Catholic TI p ligion? Feeling, then, that an exhihi- 
tion of the (lirect l
videllces in favour of Catholicisln 
is not the \vant of the moment, the Author has had no 
thoughts of aòdressing hiIllself to a ,,'ork, which could 
not be executed by allY one "Tho undertook it, except 
at leisure and \vith great deliberation. At present the 
thinking portion of society is either very near the 
Catholic Church, or very far froln her. The first duty 
of Catholics is to house those in, who are near their 
doors; it ,viII be time afterwards, when this has been 
done, to ascertain how things lie OIl the extended field 
of philosophy and religion, and into what new positiun 
the controversy has fal]t'n: as yet thè old argnnlénts 
suffice. To atteIllpt a fonnal dissertation on the Notes 
of the Church at this In01l1ent, woult! be running the 
risk of constructing ,vhat none would need to-day, and 
none could use to-InOn'O\v. 
Those surely who are advancing towards the Church 
\vould not have advanced so far as they have, had they 
not had sufficient arglllllents to bring them stiH further. 
"That retards their progress is not any vteakness in 
those arguments, but the force of opposite considera- 
tions, speculative or practical, 'which are urged, son1e- 
tinH
s against the Church, sometÏ1nes against their own 
su1mitting to her authority. They '\Voultl have no dou1t 
aLout their cluty, but for the charges l,rought against 
her, or the renlonstrances addressed to thenlselvps; 
charges and renlonstrances ,vhich, whatever their logical 
cogency, are ahundantly suffir,ient for their purpose, in 
a case where there are so Inany inducenlents, \vhether 
frulu ,,'rung feeliug, or infirnlity, or even error of COll- 
science, to listen to thenl. Such persons, then, have a 
cIainl on U8 to 1e fortified in their right percelJtions 
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and tl1eir good resolutions, against the ea! unlnies, pre- 
judices, Inistakes, and ignorance of their friends and of 
the world, against the undue influence exerted on their 
nlinds by the real difficulties which unavoidably sur- 
round a religion so deep and Inanifold in philosophy, 
and occupying so vast a place in the history of nations 
It \vould be \vonderful, indeed, if a teaching ,vhieh 
elubraces all spiritual and nloral truth, fronl the highest 
to the least impurtant, shou'd prespnt no lllysteries or 
apparent inconsistencies; ,vonderful if, in the lapse of 
eighteen hundred years, and in tIle range of t hrée- 
fourths of the glube, alill in th
 professioll of thousands 
of millions of souls, it had not afforùeù innulllerable 
points of plausible attack; wonderful, it it could assail 
the pride and sensuality ,vhi<:h are COllI III 011 to our 
\vhole race, \vithout rousing Ule hatred, maliee,jealousy, 
and obstinate opposition, uf the llatural Blan; ,,"under- 
ful, if it could be the ollject of the jealous and Ull- 
\vearied scrutiny of ten thousand advel"::;al'ies, uf the 
coalition of wit and \visdoIU, of lninds acute, far-seeing, 
conlprehensive, original, and possessed of the deepest 
and nlost varied kno\vJedge, yet ,,"ithout SOlne sort of 
case being Blade out against it; and \vollderful, Inore- 
over, if the vast nntltitude of objections, great and 
sluall, resulting frolll its exposure to circUlllstances 
such as these, acting on the tÎ1nidity, scrupulousness, 
inexperience, intellectual fastidiousness, love of the 
world, or self-dependence of individuals, had not been 
sufficient to keep many a one froni the Church, who 
had, in s}Jite of them, good and satisfactory reasons fur 
joining her communion. IIere is the plain reason why 
so lnany are brought near to the Church, anù then go 
back, or are so slo\v in su1nIitting to her. 
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No,y, as has becn ÏInpli
d ahove, wh
rc there is de- 
tachnH
Ilt froBl Ute \\Tol'l(., a keen appreltensioll of the 
Unsecn, awl a silllple detcl'1niuation to do the Divine 
,V ill , such ditliculties \vill not cOlnmonly avail, if n1en 
have had suffici
nt upportunity of acquainting then1- 
sel yes \vith the S otes or Eviùences of the Church. In 
nlatter of fact, as 'we see daily, they do not avail to 
deter those whose hearts (lre right, or \vhose n1Ïllds are 
iucapable of extended inve
tigatiolls, froIH recogllizillg 
the Uhureh's Notes and acting upon thenl. They ùo 
not avail with the poor, the uneducatéd, the sinlvle- 
III illrteù, the resolute, and the fervent; but they are 
fornlidahle, when there are lnotives in th(-A Lackgl'ound, 
an1Ïable or unworthy, to bias the will. Everyone is 
oLliged, by the hì\v of his nature, to act by reason; yet 
no one likes to ulakc a great sacrifice unnecessarily; 
such difficulties, then, just avail to turn the scale, and 
to detain Iltell in Protestantisn), \vIto are open to the 
intluence of tenderness towarJs friends, reliance on 
superiors, regard for their position, dread of present 
incon venience, indolence, love of independence, fear of 
thè future, regard to reputation, desire of consistency, 
attaduuent to cherished notions, pride of reason, or 
reluctance to go to school again. No one likes to 
take an awful step, all by hinlse1f, \vithout feeling 
sure he is right; no one likps to relnain long in douLt 
whether he shoulll take it or not; he ,vishes to Le 
settled, and he readily catches at objections, or li'ìtens 
to dissuasives, \vhich allow of his giving over the in- 
quiry, or postponing it sine d Ie. Yet those very san1e 
}iel"Solls who ,vould 'yillingly hide the truth froIn their 
eyes by oLjections and ùiflìculties, nevertheless, if 
actually forL:ed tu look it in the face, and brought 
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under the direct po\ver of the Catholic arglllnents, 
\vould often }lave strength and courage enough to take 
the drea.ded step, and would find thenlselves, alnlost 
before they knew what they had done, in the haven 
of peace. 
These were some of the reasons for the particular 
line of argulllent which the Author has selected; and 
in what he has ùeen saying in explanation, he must 
not be supposed to forget that faith depends upon the 
will, not really on any process of reasoning, and that 
conversion is a sirnple work of divine gracp. lIe aiIIls 
at nothing more than to give free Il1ay tu the con- 
seieuce, by reluuving those }Jel'plexities in the proof of 
Catholicity, \vhich keep the intellect frolll being touched 
by its cogency, and give the heart an eXCUSe for trifling 
with it. The al)sence of telllptation or of other illoral 
disaù vautage, though not the direct cause of virtaous 
conduct, still is a great help to\vards it; anù, in like 
lllallller, to clear away froln the path of au inquirer 
objections to Catholic truth, is to snbserve his conver- 
sion by giving 1'00111 for the due anù efficacious opera- 
tion of divine grace. Religious persons, indeed, do 
what is right in spite of telllptation; persons of sensi- 
ti ve anù ferveut minds go on to believe ill spite of 
difficulty; but where the desÏ1e of truth is languid, 
and the religious purpose ,veak, such Ï1npedÍ1nellts 
suffice to }?revent conviction, and faith \vill not be 
cr
ated in the nlind, though there are ahundant reasons 
for its creation. In these circlllllstances, it is q nite 
as 111uch an act of charity to attelupt the removal of 
objections to the truth, which, \\rithout excusing, are 
Inade the excuse for unbelief, as to remove the occasion 
of sin ill any other departluent uf ùuty. 
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1 t is plain that the .1\ uthor is rather describing what 
his T ectures were intended to he, than what they have 
turned out. TIc found it itnpossible to fulfil \vhat he 
contelnplated w'Ïthin the limits imposed u1)on him by 
the CirCUll1stances under which they were \Vrittell. 
The very first objection \vhich he took on starting, the 
alleged connection of the l\Iovelnent of 1833 with the 
National Church, ha
 afforded Inatter for the greater 
part of the conrse; ani!, before he had well finished 
the discussion of it, it \vas gûttillg time to think of 
concluding, and that, in any such ,yay as would give 
a character of cOlnplüteness to the whole. Else, after 
the seventh Lecture, it had heen his intention to pro- 
cee(i to the consideration of the alleged claim of the 
.K ational Church on the allegiance of its Inembers; of 
the alleged duty of our rClnaining in the cOlllmunion 
in ,vhich \ve ,vere born; of the alleged danger of 
trusting to reason; of the alleged right of the National 
Church to forbid doubt about its own claims; of the 
alleged uncertainty wbich necessarily attends the claims 
of any religion whatever; of the tests of certainty; of 
the relation of faith to reason; of the legitimate force 
of objections; an(l of the luatter of Catholic evidence. 
He is ashanled to cOllt
nue the list much further, lest 
he should secln to bave been contemplating what was 
evidl)ntly Ïlnpracticable; all he can say in extenuation 
is, that he never aimed at going more fl.ùly into any of 
the subjects of ,vhich he ,vas to treat, than he has done 
ill the sketcLeö ,vhich now be presents to the reader. 
I
astly, be had proposed to end his course 'with a notice 
of the objections made by Protestants to particular 
doctrines, as Purgatory, Intercession of the Saints, aud 
the like. 
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Incol11plete, however, as the Lectures may be with 
reference to the idea with which they were commenced, 
or compared with what might be saitl upon each sub- 
ject \vhich is successively trl'ated, of COUl'SP he makeR no 
apology for the actual lJlatter of thern; else he should 
not have delivered or published thern. It has not 
been his practice to engage in controversy \vith thuse 
,vho have felt it their duty t(1 criticise ,vhat at any 
tiTHe he has "
ritten; but that ,viH not preclude hirn, 
uIHler present circunlstanccs, frolH elucÜlating \vhat ig 
deficient in theln by further observations, should 
questions be asked, which, either frOBl the qunrter 
whence they proceed, or frolll their intrinsic weight, 
havc, according to his judgment, a claiw upon his 
attention. 


H1H3J1:-'
IL\!\I. J Illy 14, 18.so. 
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PART I. 


CO
DtUNION 'VITH THE ROMAN SEE THE LEGITDIATE 
l
SUE OF THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT OF 183:i. 


LECTURE I. 


ON THE RELATION OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH TO 
THE NATION. 


TIIERE are those, Iny brethren, "Tho may think it 
strange, and even shocking, that, at this llloment, 
,vhen the liberalisnl of the age, after nlany previous 
attempts, is apparently at length about to get posses- 
sion of the Church and Universities of the natiun, any 
one like myse1f, 'who is a zealous upholder of the dog- 
matic principle in all its bearings, should be doing "That 
little in him lies to "
eaken, even indirectly, Institutions 
which, \vith whatever shortcon1Ïngs or errors, are the 
only political bulwarks of that principle left to us by 
the changes of the sixteenth century. }-'or to help 
fürward members of the l

staLlished Church towards 
th
 Catholic Re1igiou, as I propose to do in these 
Lettures, what is this but, so far, to co-operate ",-ith a 
levelling rarty, who al'e the cneDlies of G-od, and truth, 
A 
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anrl vil'tue? The Institutions in question, it nlay be 
said, uphold what is right and ,vhat is holy as rar as 
they go, and, nloreover, the duty of upholding it; they 
do not in their genuine workings hanD the Church; 
they do but oppose themselves to sectarianism, free- 
thinking, infidelity, allrl lawlessness. They are her 
natural, though they may be her covert, allies; they 
are the faithful nurses and conservators of her spirit; 
they are glad, and proud, as far as they are allowed to 
do so, to thro\\T her mantle over themselves, and they 
do her hOlnage by attempting a Jninlic CatholicisJn. 
They have preserved through bad times our old 
churches, our fOrIus, our rites, our customs, in a 
111eaSUre, our Creed; they are taunted by our enemie3 
for their Catholic or Papistical tendency; and nlany of 
those who are submitted to their teaching, look ,vist.. 
fully to us, in their forlorn struggle ,vith those enen1iei: 
of ours, for encouragen1ent and sympathy. Certainly, 
reviewing the history of the last three centuries, 'vc 
cannot deny that those Institutions have unifonllly 
repressed the extravagance, and diluted the virulence, 
of Protestantism. To the divines, to whom they have 
given birth, our country is indebted for Apologies in 
behalf of various of the great òoctrines of the faith: to 
Bull for a defence of the Creed of Nicæa, nay. in a 
measure, of the true doctrine of justification, whî.ch the 
most acconlplished Catholic theologians of this day, as 
well as of his o,vn, treat ,vith great consideration; to 
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I\
arsoJl for a powerful argument in behalf of the 
AlJostolical origin of Episcopacy; to "raIl for a proof 
of the prinlitive u
e of Infa.l1t Baptism; to Hooker for 
a vindication of the great principle of religious order 
and worship; to Butler for a profound investigation 
into the COllllection of natural ".ith revealed religion; 
to l)aley and others for a series of elaborate evidences 
of the divinity of Christianity. It is cruel, it is impo- 
litic, to cast off, if not altogether friends, yet at least 
those who are not our w'orst foes; nor can ,ve afford to 
do so. If they usurp our name, yet they proclaim it in 
the ears of heretics all about; they have kept much 
error out of the country, if they have let much in; and 
if N eo- Platonism, though false, is more honourable thaIJ 
the philosophy of the acadenlY or of the garden, by the 
sanle rule, surely, \ve ought, in c0l11parisoll ,vith other 
sects, to give our countenance to the Anglican Church 
to compassionate her in her hour of peril, cc and spare 
the nleek usurper's hoary head." 
'V ell, and I do not know' wbat natural inducement 
there is to urge me to Le harsh with her in this her 
hour: I have only pleasant associations of those many 
years \vhen I ,vas within her pale; I have no theory to 
put forward, nor position to maintain; and I am come 
to a time of life, \\Then Inen desire to be quiet ann at 
peace ;-moreover, I am in a COllllllunion which satis- 
fies its l11élubers, and draws them into itself, and, by 
the objects which it presents to faith, and the lutlUt'nces 
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which it exerts over the heart, leads them to forget the 
external ,vorld, and look forward 11101e steadily to the 
futurc. No, Iny dear brethren, tJterc is but one thing 
that forces me to speak,-and it is nlY intimate sense 
that the Catholic Church is the one ark of salvation, 
and n1Y love for your souls; it is illY fear lest you ought 
to SUbll1Ìt youl'selyes to her, and do not; nlY fC:1r lest I 
may perchance be able to persuade you, and not use 
IllY talent. It ,vill be a Jniserable thing for )'on and 
for me, if I had l)een instrumental in bringing you but 
half-way, if I have co-operated in relHoving your invin- 
cible ignorance, but anI able to do no Jnore. I t is this 
keen fecling that my life is ,vearillg a" ay, ,,-hich over- 
comes the lassitude "Thich possesses nle, and scatters 
the excuses which I nlight plausibly urge to nlyself for 
not meddling ,vith ,,-hat I have left for ever, ,vhich 
subdues the recollection of past times, and ,vhich 
nlakes me do my best, w,ith whatever success, to bring 
you to land from off your ,,'reck, who have thro,vn 
yourselves from it upon the ,vaves, or are clinging to 
its rigging, or are sitting in heaviness and despair upon 
its side. For this is the truth: the Establishment, 
".hatever it be in the eyes of nlen, whatever its tem- 
poral grflatness and its secular prospects, in the eyes 
of faith is a 111ere ,vreck. 'Ve must not indulge our 
ilnagination, ,,'c must not dreaJu: we must look at 
things as they are; ,ve must not confound the past 
váth the present, or what is substantive vtÏth what is 
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the accident of a period. Ridding our minds of these 
illusions, we shall see that the Established Church has 
no claims \\'hatever on us, ,,,hether in 111elnory or in 
hope; that they only have claims upon our conln1Ïsera- 
tion aud our charity WhOlll she holds in bondagé, separ- 
ated frOIH that faith and that Church in \vhich alone is 
sal vation. J f I can do anght towards breaking their 
chains, and bringing them into the Truth, it will be 
fin act of love towards their souls, and of piety toward
 
God. 


I. 
I have said, ,ve rnnst llut indulge our imagination 
in the view we take of the National E"tablishment. 
If, indeed, we dress it up in an ideal fornl, as if it ,vere 
sOll1ething real, with an independent and a continuous 
existence, anù a proper history, as if it '''ere in ùeed 
and not only in llaIlIe a Church, then indeed we lllay 
feel interest in it, aud reverence to\varùs it, and affec- 
tion for it, as IHen llave fallen in love ,,'ith pictures, or 
l\.nights in ronlance du battle fur high dallles WhOlll 
they have never seeB. Thus it is that students of the 
Fathers, antiquaries, and poets, begin by assuming 
that the body tu ,vhich they Lelong is that of which 
they read in tÌlues past, and then proceeù to decorate it 
with that luajesty and beauty of \vhich history tells, or 
which their genius creates. Nor is it by an easy pro- 
cess or a light effort that their luinùs are disabused of 
this PI'1'or. It is an error for 111any reasons too dear to 
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th
nl to be readily relinquished. But at length, either 
the force of circumstances or SOIne unexpected acci( leut 
dissipates it; and, as in fairy tales, the magi
 castle 
vanishes when the spell is broken. and nothing is seen 
but the \vild heath, the barren rock, and the forlorn 
sheep-walk, so is it with us as regards the Church of 
England, when we look in amazement on that ,ve 
thought so uneartllly, and find so COlllIllonplace or 
\yorthless. Then we perceive, that aforetinle we have 
not been guided by reason, Lu t biassed by cd ucation 
alld s,vayed by atIectiun. 'Ve see in the English 
Church, I will not merely say no descent froIlI the first 
ages, and no relationship to the Church in other lands, 
but \\'e see no body politic of any kind; \ve see nothing 
)))ore or less than an Establisluuent, a tlepartIuent of 
GoVerIlIllent, or a function or operation of the State, 
-without a suhstance,-a nIere collectioH of otficials, 
depending on aud living iH the suprenle civil power. 
Its unity and personality are gone, and with thenl its 
power of exciting feelings of any kind. It is easier to 
love or hate an abstraction, than so cOlluHonp]ace a 
fl'alUeWork or mechanisnI. We regard it neither with 
anger, nor ,vith 3version, nor with contelHþt, any lllore 
than with resppct or interest. It is but one aspect of 
the State, or n10de of civil governance; it is responsible 
for nothing; it can appropriate neither praise nor 
blanle; but, whatever feeling it raises is to be referred 
. 
on, by the nature of the case, to the Suprenle Power 
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WhOlll it represents, and whuse will is its Lreath. AntI 
hence it has 110 real identity of existence in distinct 
periods, unless the present Legislature or the present 
Court can affect to be the offspring and disciple of its 
predecessor. Nor can it in consequence be said to have 
any antecedents, or any future; or to live, except in the 
passing Inoment. As a thing without a soul, it does 
not contetnplate itself, define its intrinsic constitution, 
or ascertain its position. It has no traditions; it 
cannot be said to think; it does not know what it 
holds, and "That it does not; 1 it is not even conscious 
of its own existence. It has no love for its members 
, 
or what are sometimes caUed its children, nor any 
instinct whatever, unless attachment to its B13steT, or 
love of its place, may be so called. Its fruits, as far as 
they are good, are to be made much of, as long as they 
last, for they are transient, and 'without succession; its 
former champions of orthodoxy are no earnest of ortho- 
doxy now; they died, a;nd there was no reason ,vhy 
they should be reproduced. Bishop is not like hishop, 


1 This fact is strikingly "rought out in Archhishop Sumner's cone- 
spondence with :\lr. Maskell. "Y ou ask me," he saY8, .. whether you are 
to conclude that you ought not to teach, Rnd have not authority of the 
Church to teach any of the doctrinelJ 8poken of in your five former ques- 
tions, in the dogmatical terms th
Te stated! To which I reply, Are they 
contained in the word of God? :St. Paul says, ' Prea.ch the word.' . . . 
Now, whether the dQctIincs concerning which you inquire are contained 
in the ,V orù of (;"t1, anù can he proved thereby, you have the same 
means of discovl'ring as ßlJ'self, and I have no special authority to 
declal'e." The Arch bishop at least would quite allow what I ha '-e s
ill in 
the text, even t1lOugh he might express bimself differently. 
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more than king is like king, or n1inistry like lninistry i 
its l)rayel'-Book is an Act of ParliaInent of two centuries 
ago, and its cathedrals and its chapter-houses are the 
spuils of Catholicisnl. 
I ba ve said all this, IllY brethren, not in ùeclanlation, 
but to bring out clearly to you, why I cannot feel in- 
terest of any kinù in the K atiollal Church, DOl' put any 
trust in it at all froDl its pa::; history, as if it ,,-erc, in 
however narro'v a sense, a guardian of orthodoxy. It 
is as little bound by "'hat it said or did formerly, as 
this morning's ne,vspaper by its former llunlbers, except 
as it is bound by the La\v; and while it is upheld by 
the La\\', it will not be \\'eakcned by the subtraction of 
individuals, nor fortified by their continuance. Its life 
is an Act of l)arlialuent. It will not be able to resist 
the Arian, Sabellian, or Unitarian heresies now, because 
Bun or "T aterlanù resisted theIll a century or two 
before; nor on the other hand \\'ould it be unable to 
resist them, though its more orthodox theologians were 
presently to leave it. It will be able to resist them 
while the State gives the "Tord; it would be unable, 
when the State forùids it. Elizabeth boasted that she 
cc tuned her pulpits," Charles forbade discussions on 
predestination; George on the Itoly Trinity; Victoria 
allows differences on Holy Baptism. 'Vhile the nation 
\\Tishes an Establishment, it will renlain, whatever in- 
dividuals are for it or against it; and that 'which deter- 
mines its existence will determine its voice. Of course 
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the presence or departure of individuals will be one 
out of various disturbing causes, ,vhich lllay delay or 
accelerate by a certain number of years a change in its 
teaching: but, after all, the change itself depends on 
events broader and deeper than these; it depends on 
changes in the nation. As the nation changes its 
political, so may it change its religious vie,vs; the 
causes \vhich carried the Refonn Bill and Free Trade 
lnay nlake short \vork with orthodoxy. 


2. 
The most sinlple proof of the truth of this assertion 
"Till be found in considering what and ho\v much has 
been hitherto done by the ecclesiastical movement of 
1833, towards heightening the tone of the Established 
Church-by a movelnent extending over seventeen 
years and Inore, and carried on ,vith great energy, and 
(as far as concerns its influence over individuals) with 
SUrprISIng success. Opinions \vhich, t\venty years ago, 
\vere not held by any but Catholics, or at most only in 
fraglllentary portions by isolated persons, are now the 
profession of thousands. Such success ought to have 
acted on the EstaLlishlnent itself; has it done so? or 
rather, is not that success sinlply and only in ex- 
pectation and in hope, like the conversion of heathen 
nations by the various Evangelical societies? The Fa- 
thers have catholicised the Protestant Church at home 
, 
pretty much as the Bible has evangelised the l\Iahonle- 
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tan or Hindoo religions abroad. There have been 
recurring vaticiuatiolls and pron1Ïses of good; but 
little or no actual fulfilnlent. Look back year aftel 
year, count up the exploits of the n10velnent party, and 
consider .whether it has had any effect at all on the 
religious judgment of the nation, as represented by the 
Establishment. The more certain and formiùable is 
thè growth of its adherents anù ,vell-\\yishers, su Hluch 
the more pregnant a fact is it, that the 

stablislllnent 
has steadily gone on its o,vn "Tay, eating, drinking. 
sleeping, and working, fulfilling its nature and its des- 
tiny, as if that lllovement had not been; or at least 
\vith no greater consciousness of its presence, than any 
internal disarl'angeluent or disorder creates in a man 
who bas a \\'ork to do, aud is busy at it. 
The luOVeU1ellt, 1 say, has fornled but a party after 
all, and the Church of the nation has pursued the 
nation's objects, and executed the nation's will, in spite 
of it. The 1l10Vement could not prevent the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, nor the Episcopal mismanagement 
of it. Its zeal, principle, and clearne
s of vie\v, backed 
hy a union of parties, did not prevent the royal appoint- 
luent of a. theological Professor, ,vhose sentiInents \vere 
the expression of the national idea of religion. Nor 
did its protest even sllcct>ed in preventing his su b- 
sequent elevation to the Episcopal bench. N 01' did 
it succeed in preventing the establishment of a sort 
of Anglo-Prussian, half-Episcopal, half-Lutheran See at 
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JcrU:5alCIll; nor the selection of t" 0 individuals of 
heretical opinions to fill it in succession. Nor <.lid it 
prevcllt the intrusion of the :Establishnlent on the 

Ialtese territory; nor has it prevented the systeluatic 
promotion at h orne of nlen heterodox, or fiercely 
latitudinarian, in their religious views, or professedly 
ignorant uf theology, and glorying in their ignorance. 
Nor did the lllovenlent prevent the proltlotion of 
Bishops and uthers ,vho deny or explain a\vay the 
glace of Baptism. Nor ha:) it hindered the t\VO Arch- 
bishops of England frorn concurring in the royal deci- 
sion, that \yithin the national comnlunion baptismal 
regeneration is an open question. It has not height- 
ened the theology of the Universities 01' of the Chri:)- 
tian Kno\vledge Society, nor afforded any defence in its 
huur of need to the N atiollal Society for Educatioll. 
\Vhat has it <.lone for the cause it undertook? It has 
preserved the Universities to the Established Church 
fur fifteen years; perhaps it prevented certain alter- 
ations in the Prayer-Hook; it has secured at Oxford 
the continuance of the Oath of Suprenlacy against 
Catholics for a like }Jel'iod; it has hindered the pro- 
motion of high-Iuindt'd liberals, like the late ])r. Arnolt1, 
at the price of the ad VanCeJllent of second-rate Juen 
who h:.l\'e shared his opinions. It has built Churches 
and Culleges, and enduwéd See8, uf \
Thich its cllclnies 
in the "Establisllluent have gladly taken or are taking 
possession; it has fuunded sisterhouac:; or enforced 
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confessions, the fruits of ,vltich are yet to be seen. On 
the other hand, it has given a hundred educated Ulen 
to the Catholic Church; yet the huge creature, froln 
'which they ,vent forth, showed no consciousness of its 
loss, but shook itself, and went aLout its ,vork as of 
old time-as all parties, even the associates they had 
left, united, and even glorified, in testifying. And 
lastly, the present nlOlllentous event, to \vhich I haye 
already alluded, bearing upon the doctrine of Baptism, 
which is creating such disturbance in the country, has 
happened altogether independent of the Illovernent, and 
is unaffected by it. Those persons who "Tent forward 
to Catholicism have not caused it; those who have 
stayed neither could l)revent it, nor can remeùy it. It 
relates to a question previous to (lny ùf those doctrines 
which it has been the lnain object of the lllovelnellt 
to ìnaintain. It is caused, rather it is willed, by the 
nationallllÏnd; and, till the grace of God touches and 
COll \'erts that nlind, it \vill renlaill a fact done and over, 
a precedent and a pl'incipl
 in th
 Establislunent. 


3. 


This is the trup explanation of "']lat is gOIng on 
before our eyes, as seen ,,'hether in the decision of the 
Privy Council, or in the respective conduct of the two 
parties in the Establislllnellt with relation to it. It 
Ina)' seeln strange, at first sight, that the :Evangelical 
section shouhl presulne so bolùly to contravene the 
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distinct anù categorical teaching of the national for- 
mularies 011 the subject of Raptisnl; strange, till it is 
understood that the interpreter of their sense is the 
Nation itself, and that that section in the Esta blishnlent 
speaks ,vith the confidence of IHen who know. that they 
have the Nation on their side. Let Ine here refer to the 
just and nlanly adnlissions on this subject, of a high- 
principled ,vriter, which have lately been given to the 
pu blic :- 
II There is" a u consideration," he says, H which, for 
some time, has pressed heavily and painfully upon Ine. 
As a fact, the Evangelical party plainly, openly, and 
fully declare their opinions upon the doctrines which 
they contend the Church of England holds; they tell 
their people contillually, what they ought, as a Inatter 
of duty towards God and to,vards themselves, both to 
believe and practise. Can it be pretended that "'e, as 
a party, anxious to teach the truth, are equally open, 
plain, and unreserved? . . . And it is not to be alleged, 
that only the less important duties and doctrines are so 
reserved: as if it would be an easy thing to distinguish 
and draw a line of division between them. . . . "Te do 
reserve vital and essential truths; ,,'e often hesitate and 
fear to teach our people nlany duties, not all necessary, 
perhaps, in every case or to every person, but eminently 
practiral, and sure to increase the growth of the inner, 
spiritual life ,ve differ, in short, as widely fronl the 
Evangelical party in the nlanner and openness, as in the 
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ulatter and details of our doctrine. . . . All this spen18 
to Ine to be, day by day and honr by hour, Inore anrl 
more hard to be reconciled with the real spirit, Jnind, 
and pu rpose of the English Heformation, and of the 
Jnoc1ern English Ch urch, shown hy the experience úf 
three hundrec} years. . . . People often say it is wrong 
to use such ternlS as (the spirit of the Refonlled English 
Church;' or (its intention,'.' pnrpose,' and the like. 
.i\nd is it really so? \\yas the Refornlation nothing? 
did it effect nothing, change nothing, ren10ye nothing 1 
. . . . No doubt the Refonned Church of ]
ngland 
clainls to be a portion of the flu1 y Catholic Church j 
and it has heen coronIon for Inany of our own opinions, 
to add also the assertion, that she rcjects and conrlcmn
, 
as being out of the Church Catholic, the Refonned 
Churches abroad, Lutheran, Genevan, and others, toge- 
ther ,,'ith the ]
irk of Scotland, or the Dissenters at 
hOlne. UpOll our principles, nay, on any consistent 
Church principle at all, such a corollary lIlUSt follo"y. 
But there is a strangeness in it; it cOllilnends itself 
perhaps to our intellect, but not to the eye or ear; nor, 
it Inay be, to the heart or conscience." 1 
These rCJuarks are as true as they are candid; and it 
is, I hope, no disrespect tu the Author, if, taking thenl 
fronl their con text, I use theul for my o,vn argul11ent. 
\vhich is not indeed divergcnt, though distinct from his 
own. "Thether, then, they prove that the Evangeli cå1 
1 :\Iaskell's Second Letter, Pl'. 57-69. 
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party is as llluch Rt hOIne in the National Pr'1.y
r..Book 
as the ...\nglican, 1 \\Till not pronounce; but at least 
they prove that that parLy is far lnore at home in the 
}lational .b'stahlishlltfnt,. that it is in cordial and inti- 
Dlate sympathy ,vith the sovereign 1.ord and 1\Iaster 
of the Prayer-Book, its composer and interpreter, the 
Nation itself,-oll the best terins \vith Queen and 
statesmen, and practical men, and country gentlemen, 
and respectable tradesmen, fathers and mothers, school- 
masters, churchwardens, vestries, public societies, news- 
papers, and their readers in the lo,ver classes. The 
Evangelical ministers of the Establishment have, in 
cOlnparison \vith their Anglican rivals, the spirit of the 
age with them; they are congenial with the age; they 
gli<le fOr\vard rapidly and proudly down the stream; 
and it is this fact, and their consciousness of it, \vhich 
carries theln over all difficulties. Jewell ,vas triumph- 
ant over Harding, and Wake over Atterbury or Leslie, 
with the terrors or the bribes of a sovereign to back thenl; 
and their successors in this day have, in like manner, 
the strength of public opinion on their side. The letter 
of enactnlents, pristine customs, ancient rights, is no 
match for the momentum with \vhich they rush alung 
upon the flood of public opinion, ,vhich rules that every 
conclusion is absurd, and every argument sophistical, 
stud every lllaxim untrue. except such <U it recoguJses 
1 tself. 
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4. 
Ho\v different has it been \vith the opposite party 1 
Confident, indeed, and \vith reason, of the truth of its 
great principles, having a perception and certainty of 
its main tenets, \vhich is like the evidence of sense 
compared with the feeble, flitting, and unreal vie\vs of 
doctrine held by the Evangelical body, still, as to their 
. 
application, their adaptation, their combination, their 
development, it has been miserably conscious that it 
has had nothing to guide it but its o,vn private and 
unaided judgnlent. Dreading its own interpretation of 
Scripture and the Fathers, feeling its need of an infal- 
lible guide, yet having none; looking up to its own 

lother, as it called her, and finding her silent, ambigu- 
ous, unsYlnpathetic, sullen, and even hostile to it; ,vith 
ritual Dlutilated, sacranlents defective, precedents incon- 
sistent, articles equivocal, canons obsolete, courts 1'ro- 
test-ant, allll synods suspended; scouted by the laity, 
scorned by men of the ,yorld, hated and blackened by 
its opponents; and Dloreover at variance \vith itself, 
hardly t,vo of its members taking up the same position, 
Day, all of thenl, one by one, shifting their own ground 
as time went on, and obliged to confess that they were 
in progress; is it wonderful, in the '","ords of the 
Pamphlet already referred to, that these nlen have ex- 
hibIted "a conduct and a rule of a religious life," (( full 
of shifts, and compromises, and evasions, a rule of life, 
based upon the acceptance of half one doctrine, all the 
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next, anù none of the third, upon the belief entirely (Jf 
another, but not daring to say so 1" After all, they have 
not been nearly so guilty ,c of shifts, and compromises, 
and evasions," as the national fornlularies theulsel ves ; 
but they have had none to support them, or, if I may 
use a falniliar word, to act the bully for theIn, under the 
imputation. There was no one, with con fident air and 
loud voice, to retort upon their opponents the charges 
urged against thelll, and no public to applaud though 
there bad been. vVhether they looked above or below, 
behind or before, they found nothing, indeed, to shake 
or blunt their faith in Christ, in His establisl11uent of 
a Church, in its visibility, continuanl..e, catholicity, and 
gifts, and in the necessity of belonging to it: they 
despised the hollowness of their opponents, the incon- 
sequence of their arguments, the shallowness of their 
views, their disrelish of principle, and their carelessness 
about truth, but their heart sunk ,vithin theIll, under 
the ilnpussibility, 011 the one hand, of their carrying 
out their faith into practice, there, where they found 
thelfiselves, aud of realising their illeas in fact,-alld the 
duty on the other, as they ,vere taught it, of luaking the 
best of the cirCUlllstances iu whicb they were placed 
Such were they; I trust they are so still: I \vill not 
allow myself to fancy that secret doubts on tbe oue hand, 
that self-will, disregard of authority, an unluanly, dis- 
ingenuous bearing, and the spirit of party on the other, 
have defol'lueù a Loùy of persons whom I have loved, 
H 
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revered, and sYlllpathised ,vitI.. I Rpeak of those InallY 
persons 'VhOlll I adll1Ïreù; ,vllo, like the hero in the 
epic, did not want courage, but encouragelnent; ,yIlo 
looked out in vain for the approbation of authority; 
who felt their o\vn pO"Ter, but shrank fronl the Olnen uf 
evil, the hateful ravell, ,vhich flapped its 'VlllgS over 
thelll; who seemed to say ,vith the poet- 


- Non me tua ferviùa terrent 
Dicta, ferox; Vii me terrent. 
t Jupiter hostis. 


Bu t th
ir very desire of realities, and their fear of 
deceiving theIllselves '\7ith ùreal11s, 'vas their insur- 
lllountable difficulty here. They could not lllake th6 
Establishment ,vhat it" a
 not, antI this \\'as forced on 
them day after day. It is a principle, in some sense 
ackno,vledged by Catholic theologians, that the spirit 
of an age modifies its inherited professions. 
loralists 
lay down, that a law loses its authority \vhich the 
lawgiver knu,vingly al10ws to be infringed anù put 
aside; ,vhatever, theIl, be the abstract c1ailns of the 
Anglican cause, the fact is that the living conllIlunity 
to ,vhich they belong has for centuries ignored and 
annulled them. It "Tas a principle parallel to this 
\\Thicb furnished one of the rea"OllS on \vhich the judges 
of the Queen's Bench the other day acted, ,,,,hen they 
refused to prohibit the execution of the Royal decision, 
in the appeal made from the Bishop of Exeter. His 
counsel urged certain provisions in statutes of the reign 
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of IIenry VIIL, which had not been discussed In thé 
pleadings. "'V ere the language of 25 IIenry VIII. c. 
9, obscure instead of clear," observed the Chief Justice, 
"we should not he justified in differing fronl the con- 
struction put upon it by contenlporaneous and long- 
contin ued usage. There would be no safety for property 
or liberty if it could be successfully contended, that all 
lawyers and statesmen have been nlistaken for centu- 
ries as to the true nleaning of the Act of Parliament." 
'Yllatever becolues of the general question, this was 
at least the language of reason and conlmon sense; 
as physical life assimilates to itself, or casts off, ,vhat- 
ever it encounters, allo,ving no interference ,vith the 
supreulacyof its own proper principles, so is it with 
life social and civil. 'Yhen a body politic grows, takes 
definite shape, and Inatures, it slights, though it nlay 
endure, the vestiges and tokens of its rude Leginnings. 
It Inay cherish them as curiosities, but it abjures them 
as precedents. They Illay hang about it, as the 
shrivelled blosson1 about the forn1ed fruit; but they 
are dead, and will Le sure to disappear as soon as they 
are felt to be troublesome. COllIl10n sense tells us 
these appendages do not apply to things as they are; 
and, if individuals attempt to insist on theIn, they ,viII 
but bring on theillseives the just imputation of vexa- 
tiousness and extravagance. So it is \vith the Anglican 
fOf1Hularies; they are hut the expression of the national 
sentiluent, and therefore are necessarily lllodified by itr 
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Did the nation gro\\' into Catholicity, they Inight easily 
be made to assulne a Catho1ic denlean
ur; but as it 
has Inatured in its Protestantisn1, they must take, day 
by day, a Inore Evangelical and liberal aspect. Of 
course I fUll not saying this by way of justifying 
individuals in professing and using doctrinal and 
devotional fornls fronl which they dissent; nor am I 
, 
denying t11at ,,'ords have, or at least ought to have, a 
definite nleaning \vhich Ulust not be explained away; 1 
aIll Inerely stating what takes place in Inatter of fact, 
allo\vably in some cases, \vrongly in others, accor(Ung 
to the strength, on the one hand, of the wording ui 
the forlllulal'Y, and of the <Ii verging opinion on the 
other. 
I say, that a nation's laws are a nation's property, 
and have their lifè in the nation's life, and their inter.. 
pretation in thp nation's sentin1ent: and 
.here that 
living intelligence does not shine through thenl, they 
Lecome worthless and are put aside, whether fOl'lnally or 
on an understanding. N O\V Protestall tiSHl is, as it has 
lJeen for c
nturies, the Heligion of England; and since 
the seu1Ï-patristical Church, whieh \vaS set up fur the 
nation at the Refol'1uation, is the organ of that religion, 
it lllust live for the nation; it Inust hide its Catholic 
aspirations in folios, or ill college cloisters; it nlust call 
itself Protestant, when it gets into the pulpit; it Illust 
abjure Antiquity; for \voe to it, if it atten1pt to thrust 
the wording of its own doculuents iu its Ulaster's path. 
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if it rely on a passage in its VÜ;itation for the Sick, 
or on an Article of the Creed, or on the tone of its 
Collects, or ou a catena of j ts divines, "hen the age has 
deternliued on a theology more in keeping with the 
progress of knowledge! The anti(!uary, the reader of 
history, the theologian, the philosopher, the Biblical 
student may Blake his protest; he may quote St. Austin, 
or appeal to the canons, or argue fruln the nature of 
the case; but la Rcine Ie veut; the English people is 
sufficient for itself; it ,vills to be Protestant and 
progressive; and Fathers, Councils, Schoolrnen, Scrip- 
tures, Saints, A.ngels, and ,vhat is above them, must 
give way. What are they to it? It thinks, argues. 
and acts ac.cording to its own practical, intelligible, 
shallow religion; and of that religion its Bishops and 
divines, will they or will they not, must be exponents. 1 


5. 
I n this 'vay, I say, we arc to explain, but in this way 
most naturally and satisfactorily, what uther,,
ise would 


1 "It is not thc practice for Judges to takc up points of their own, 
anù, 'lL'itllOut aJ'gumcnt, to d
cidc a case upon them. Lord EJdoll used to 
ßaY, that oftclltimes hcaring an argument in support of an opinion he 
had 80 taken up, convir.ced him he had been wrong-a great authority in 
fSTour of the good sense of the practice, which the Queen's Rench has 
disregarded in this case. In the Hampden case, the whole })radice (.f 
the Court for two hundred and fifty )"ears was øet at naught by Lor\i 
Denman. In tl>is case a course has been taken whioh has never hitherto 
been followed in qucßtions of n mandamus to a rail way, or a criminal in- 
focmation against a ncwøraper. And 'loth arc Church calt'. "- GUf.l,rdian, 
May I, 1850. 
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be startling, the late Royal decision to ,vhich I have 
several titnes referred. The great legal authorities, on 
\\"l1ose report it ,vas made, have not only pronounced, 
that, as a matter of fact, persons who have denied the 
grace of Baptislll had held the highest prefennents in 
the National Church, but they felt thelnselves autho- 
rised actually to interpret its ritual and its doctrine, and 
to report to her 1Iajesty that the dogma of baptismal 
regeneration is not part and parcel of the national 
religion. They felt thelllsel yes strong enough, in tht?ir 
position, to pronounce u that the doctrine held by" tlle 
Protestant clergynlan, ,yho brought the luatter before 
theIn, ",vas not contrary or repugnant to the declared 
doctrine of the Church uf England, as by law estab- 
lished." The question was not ,,"hethel' it was true 
or not,-as they ß10st justly relnarked,-w hether froni 
heaven or froIH hell; they \vere too sober to JDetlùle 
".ith ,,,hat they had no lucans of determining; they 
(( abstained from expressing any opinion of their o,vn 
upon the theological correctness or error of the doctrine" 
propounded: the question ,vas, not ,,,hat God had said, 
but ,vhat the English nation had wined an(l allo\ved; 
and, though it 1I1Ust be granted that they aimed at a 
critical exan1Înation of the letter of the doculuellt.s, yet 
it must be granted on the other hand too, that their 
criticism was of a very national cast, and that the 
national sentinlCnt ,vas of great use to then1 in helping 
them to their conclusions. 'Yhat was it to the llation 
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or its lawyers whether] looker used the ,\'ord (( charity" 
or U piety" in the extract w'}1Ïch they adùuced frOln his 
works, antI that" piety" gave one sense to the passage, 
and" cha.rity" another? IIooker Blust speak as the ex- 
isting nation speaks, if he is to be a national authority. 
'Vhat though the ritual categorically deposes to the 
regeneration of the infant Laptized? The Evangelical 
party, who, in fOrIner years, had had the nerve to fix 
the charge of dishonesty on the explanations of the 
Thirty-nine .c\rticles, put forth by their opponents, 
could all the while be cherishing in their own breasts 
an interpretation of the Baptismal Service, simply con- 
tradictory to its IllOst lun1Ïnous declarations. Inexpli- 
cable proceeding, if they were professing to handle the 
document ill its letter; but not dishonourable, not dis- 
hunest, not hypocritical, but natural and obvious, on 
the condition or understanding that the Nation, which 
inlposes the document, imposes its sense,-that by the 
breath of its Inouth it had, as a god, ma
le Establish- 
nlent, .Articles, Prayer-Book, and all that is therein, 
and could by the breath of its lTIouth as easily and abso- 
] utely unlna ke them again, whenever it ,vas disposed. 
Counsel, then, and panlphleteers may put forth un- 
aus,verable argunlents in behalf of the Catholic inter- 
pretation of the Haptislual service; a long succession 
of Bishops, an unbroken tradition of ,vriters, Ina)' have 
faithfully and anxiously guarded it. In vain has the 
Caroline school honoured it by ritual observance; in 
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vain has the Restoration illustrated it by varied learn- 
ing; in vain did the Revolution retain it as the price 
for other concessions; in va.in did the eighteenth cen- 
tury use it as a sort of ,vatcLword against 'Vesley; in 
vain has it been persuasively developed and fearless] y 
proclainled by the movelnellt of 1833; all this is foreign 
to the nlatter before us. We have not to enquire what 
is the doglna of a collegiate, antiquarian religion, Lut 
what, in the ,vords of the Prinle l.linister, will give 
" general satisfaction;" "'hat is the religion of Britons. 

Iay not the free-born, self-dependent, animal mind 
of the Englishman, choose his religion for himself? and 
have la wTers any Illore to do than to state, as a matte1 
of fact antI history, '\' hat that religion is, and for three 
centuries has been? are we to obtrude the mysteries of 
an objective, of a dogmatic, of a revealed system, upon 
a nation which intÏ1nately feels and has established, 
that each individual is to be his o,vn judge in truth 
and falsehood in matters of the unseen world? Ho\v 
is it possible that the National Church, forsooth, 
should be al1o,ved to dogmatize on a point which 
so imn1ediately affects the Nation itself? \Vhy, half 
the country is unbaptized; it is difficult to say for cer- 
tain who are baptized; shan the country un chris- 
tianize itself? it has not yet advanced to indifference 
on such a matter. Shall it, by a suicidal act, use its 
o,vn Church a
ainst itself, as its instrun1ent whereby to 
cut itself off from the hope of another life? Shall it 
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confine the Christian promise within lin1Ïts, and put 
restrictions upon grace, when it has thro,vn open trade, 
removed disabilities, abolished TIlonopolies, taken off 
agricult ural protection, and enlarged the franchise 1- 
Such is the thought, such the language of the England 
of to-day. \Vhat a day for the defenders of the doglna 
in bygone times, if those times had anything to do with 
the present! \Vhat a day for Bishop Lavington, who, 
gazing on \Vesley preaching the new birth at Exeter, 
pronounced Alethodism as bad as "Popery"! What 
a portentous day for Ralnpton Lecturers and divinity 
Professors! \Vhat a day for Bishop ]'Iant and .A.rch- 
bishop Lawrence, and Bishop Van l\Iildert, and Arch- 
bishop Sutton, and, as "we D1ay trust, ,,,hat a day had 
it been for Archbishop Howley, taken away on its very 
dawning! The giant ocean has suddenly swelled and 
heaved, and Inajestically yet masterfully snaps the 
caLles of the smaller craft which lie upon its bosom, 
and st.rands them upon the beach. Hooker, Taylor, 
Bull, Pearson, Barro,v, Tillotson, \Yarburton, and Horne, 
nalnes mighty in their generation, are broken and 
wrecked before the po,ver of a nation's ,vili. One 
vessel alone can ride those waves; it is the boat of 
Peter, the ark of God. 


6. 


And no,v, my brethren, it is plain tbat this dottrine 
does not stand by itself :-if the grace of BaptislIl is 
not to be taught dognuttically in the National Church, 
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if it be not a heresy to deny it, if to hold it and not to 
hold it be but matters of opinion, what other doctrine 
which that Church professes stands on a firlner or more 
secure foundation? The same popular voice ,vhich has 
eXplained away the ,vording of the Oflice for TIaptisIn, 
may of course in a monlent dispense ,vith the Athan- 
a5ian Creed altogether. 'Vho can douLt, that if that 
sYlllbol be not sinlilarly dealt ,,'ith in course of l
nv in 
years to come, it is because the present judgrnent ,viII 
practically destroy its force a
 efficaciously, and with 
less trouble to the lawyers? No individual ,rill dare 
to act on view's \vhich he knows to a certainty would 
be overruled as soon as they are brought before a legal 
tribunal. As to the doculnent itself, it \vill be obvious 
to allege that the lletails of the Athanasian Creed ,vere 
nevpr intended for reception hy national believers; that 
all that was intended (as has before now been avo\ved) 
\vas to uphold a doctrine of a Trinity, and that, provided 
\ve hold this (C scriptural fact," it lnatters not whether 
we be A thanasialls, Sabellians, Tritheists, or Socinians, 
or rather ,ve shaH be neither one nor the other of thenl. 
Precedents on the other hand are easily adducible of 
Arian, Sabellian, and Unitarian Bishops and digni- 
taries, and of divines \vho profpsseù that Trinitarianisnl 
,vas a nlere Inatter of opinion, both in forIller times 
and now. Indeed it might with much reason be nlain- 
tained, \vere the question before a court, that, look1ng 
at the matter historically, Locke gave the death-blow 
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to the Catholic phraseology on that fundalnelltal doc- 
trine among the Anglican clergy; and it is surely 
undeniable, that such points as the Eternal Generation 
of the Son, the Honloüsion, and the IIypostatic Union, 
have been silently discarded by the nlany, and but 
anxiously and apologetically put forward by the few. 
'Yith this existing disposition in the nlinds of English 
Ch urchluen towards a denial of the Catholic doctrine 
of the Trinity, I surely anI not rash in saying, that the 
recent judgment has virtually renloved it frOln their 
authoritative teaching altogether. 
Nor can eternal punishnlent be received as an 
Anglican dogma, against the strong feeling of the age, 
',,-ith so little in its favour in the national fonnularies; 
nor original sin, considering that the national suspi- 
cion of it is countenanced and defended by no less an 
authority of past times than Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
And nluch less the inspiration of Scripture, and the 
existence of the evil spirit, doctrines ,,,hich are not 
nlelltiolled in the Thirty -nine Articles at all. Yet, 
plain though this be, at this nlomen t the Evangelical 
members of the Estaùlislunent are ext.olling the recent 
judgluent, and are transported at the trilunph it gives 
them, as if it might not, or would not, in time to come, 
Le turned against thenlselves; as if, ,,-hile it directly 
affected the doctrine of baptisIllal grace, it had no bear- 
ing upon those of predestination, election, satisfaction, 
justification, and others, of \vhich they consider them- 
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selves so especially the challlpiollS. Poor victÏ1ns! do 
you dreanl that the spirit of the age is \vorking for you, 
or are you indeed secretly prepared to go further than 
you avow? At least sOlne of you are honest enough to 
be praising the recent judglnent on its own account, 
and blind enough not to see what it involves; and so 
you contentedly and trustfully throw yourselves into 
.. 
the arIns of the age. TIut it is "to-day for me, to- 
lnorro,v for thee!" Do you really think the age is 
stripping Laud or Bun of his authority, in order to set 
up "\Vhittaker or Baxter? or with what expedient are 
you to elude a power, ,vhose aid you hd.ve already 
in yoked against your eneulies? 1 


7. 


For U
, Catholics, IllY hrethren, while ,ve clearly 
recognise ho,v things are going with our country lllen 


1 The Oxfon! tutors are more sharp-sighted; ulIllerstanùing the mental 
iltate of the junior portion of the University, they setj that a decision 
like that of the Privy Council is fitted to destroy at once what little 
hold the old Aliglicau system has on them, and to give entrance among 
them to a scepticism on all points of religion. In a strong and spirited 
protest, they quote against the Archbishop the very words he used on 
another occasion, eight or nine yea.rs since. Yet his evasive interpreta- 
tion of the Baptiðmal service is not the fault of the Archbisho}J, hut (If 
the Reformers. No member of the .Establishment can believe in a 8!/ste1l1 
of theology of any kind, without doing violence to the formula.ries. 
Those only go easily along Articles and Prayer-book, who do not think. 
It is remarka.ble, the Archbishop's book on apostolica.l Prea.ching fi..st 
brought the present writer to a belief in baptismal regeneration in 1824. 
He has the copy still, with his objections markeù on the side, given him 
for the purpose of convincing 11Ìm by a rlignitarr whom he has ever loved 
amid the gravest. differences, Dr. Hawkins. 
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lLnd while we \vould not accelerate thpl11arch of infidelity 
. if we could help it, yet we are Inore desirous that yon 
should lea.ve a false church for the true, than that a 
false church should hold its ground. :For if we are 
blessed in converting any of you, we are effecting a 
direct, unequivocal, and substantial benefit, which out- 
\\ eighs all points of expedience-the salvation of your 
souls. I do not undervalue at all the advantage of 
institutions which, though not Catholic, keep out evils 
worse than theIllsel Yes. Sonle restraint is better than 
none; systel11S which do Hut simply inculcate divine 
truth, yet serve to keep Inen fronl being utterly hardeued 
against it, when at length it addresses thenl; they pre- 
serve a certain llUlnòer of revealed doctrines in the 
popular n1Ïnd; they fanliliarize it to Christian ideas; 
they create religious associations; and thus, remotely 
and negatively, they Juay even be said to prepare and 
dispose the soul in a certain sense for those inspirations 
of grace, which, through the Inerits of Christ, are freely 
given to allluen for tht>ir salvation, all over the earth. 
It is a plain duty, then, nut to be forwarù in destroying 
religious institutions, even though not Catholic, if \ve 
cannot replace thelll with ,vhat is better; but, froDl fear 
of injuring theul, to shrink frulll saving the souls of the 
individuals \vItu live under theIn, would 1e ,vorldly 
wisdol11, treachery to Christ, and uncharitahleness to 
II is redeelned. 
As to the Catholic Church herself, no vicissitude of 
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circUlllstallCCs can hurt her ,vhich allo,vs her fair play. 
If, indeed, froni the ultirnate resolution of all heresies 
and errors into some one fornl of infidelity or scepticisru, 
the nation ,vas strong enough to turn upon her in per- 
secution, then indeed she Blight be exþelled from our 
land, as she has been expelled Lefore 1l0\V. Then perse- 
cution \vould do its ,york, as it did three centuries ago. 
But this is an extrenle case, which is not to be anti- 
cipated. Till the nation becolnes thus unallinlous in 
un Lelief, Cathulics are secured by the coIl ision and 
balance of religious parties, and are sheltered under 
that claim of toleration ,vhidl each sect prefers for itself. 
Hut give us as much as this, an open fielù, and we ask 
no favour; every forln of }-Jrotestantisnl turns to our 
advantage. Its establishments of religion remind the. 
world of that archetypal Church of ,vhich it is a copyist; 
its Creeds contain portions of onr teaching; its quarrels 
and divisions serve to break up its traditions, and rid 
its professors uf their prejudices; its scepticisln nutkes 
theul turn in adlniration and in hope to her, \\ ho alone 
is clear in her teaching and consistent in its transmis- 
sion; its very abuse of her ulakes thenl inquire about 
her. She fears nothing frolll political parties; she 
shrinks froln none uf them; she can coalesce ,vith .any. 
She is not jealous of progress nor inlpatient with con- 
servatism, if either be the national will. Nor is there 
anything for us to fear (except for the moment and for 
the sake of individuals) in that nlovelnent to,vards 
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PantheisUl, in the fJrotestant worl(l,l ,,,,hidl excites the 
special anxiety of lU3.llY; for, in truth, there is SOll1e- 
thing so repugnant to the feelings of Ulan, in systen1s 
which deprive God of IIis perf(1ctions, and reduce Hir1l 
to a name, \vhich reIllove the Creator to an indefinite 
distance from His creatures, under the pretence of 
Lringing thell1 near to Hinl, and refuse Hinl the liberty 
of sending Inediators and ordaining instruments to con- 
nect thel1l \vith }iÏ1u, which deny the existence of sin, 
the Heed of parùun, and the fact of punishlnent, which 
Inailltaill that nlan is happy here and sufficient for 
hÏ1H
elf, when he feels so keenly his own ignorance 
aud desolatf'ueSS,-3.11d on the other hand, the sects and 
parties round about us are so utterly helpless to remedy 
his evils, and to supply his need,-that the preachers of 
these new ideas from Germany and America are really, 
however llluch against their will, like Caiphas, pro- 
phesying for us. Surely they will find no resting-place 
auywhere for their feet, and the feet of their disciples, 
but "rill be tUlllbled down frÚIll one depth of blasphenlY 
to another, till they arrive at sheer and naked athe- 
iSlll, the reductio ad UbS1l'/'d'Uln of their initial principles. 
Logic is a stern Inaster; they feel it, they protest 
against it; they profess to hate it, and ,vould fain dis 
vense \vith it; but it is the law of their intellectual 


1 I am nware that the name of Pantheism is repudiated by severnl 
writers of tile school I al1ude to, but I think it will be found to Lè the- 
owltilllate Tt'8olutioll of its }Jrillciplt.'
. 
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nature. Struggling and shrieking, but In vaIn, \VIJ1 
they make the inevitable descent into that pit frOln 
which there is no returll, except through the alrnost 
luiraculous grace of God, the grant of which in this life 
is never hopeless. And Israel, without a fight, \vill see 
their enem ies dead upon the sea-shore. 


I will but observe in cònclusion, that, in thus ex- 
plaining the feeling under which I address lu)'self to 
luembers of the Anglican COluulunioll in these Lectures, 
[ have advanced one step towards fulfilling the object 
with which I have undertaken theu1. }'or it is a very 
COJnmon difficulty which troubles Jnen, ,,,hen they 
conteluplate submission to the Catholic Church, that 
perhaps they shall thus be ,veakening the communion 
they leave, which, \vith \vhatever defects, they see in 
nlatter of fact to be a defence of Christianity against its 
euenues. No, my brethren, you win not be hanuing 
it; if the National Church falls, it falls because it 'is 
national; because it left the centre of uni\y in the 
sixteentL century, not because you leave it in the nine- 
teenth. Craulner, Parker, Jewell, "rill cOlllplete tl.eir 
Q\vn wurk; they ,vho nlade it, ,vill be its destruction. 
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TIlE J.UOVEJ.JENT OF I
13 FOREIGN TO THE NATIONAL 
CHURCII. 


I. 

y object in these I,ectures, nlY brethren J is not to 
construct any argulnent in favour of Catholicism J 
for there is no need. Arguments exist in abundance, 
and of the highest cogency, and of the most "wonderful 
variety, provided severally by the merciful wisdon1 of 
its Divine Author J for distinct casts of mind and cha- 
racter ;-so much so, that it is often a mistake in con- 
troversy to cumulate reasons for what is on many con- 
siderations so plain already, and the evidence of which 
is only weakened to the individual inquirer, when he 
is distracted by fresh proofs, consistent indeed "with 
those which have brought conviction to him, but to 
hinl less convincing than his o\vn J and at least strange 
and unfamiliar. Eyery inquirer may have enough of 
positive proof to cOllvince him that the Catholic 
Religion is divine: it is o\\Ylng to the forer of counter- 
abjections. that his conviction rernains in fact either 
defective or inoperative. I consider, then, that I shall 
c 
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be ministering in nlY lueasure to the cause of truth, if J 
do ever so little towards removing the difficulties, or 
any of them, ,vhich heset the Inind, when it is urged 
to accept Catholicisrll as true. It is with this view that 
I have insisted on the real character of the Estahlished 
Church, and its relation to the nation; for, if it be 
mainly as 1 have represented it, a department of go- 
vernrllent under the tenlporal sovereign, one at least 
is struck off from the catalogue of your ohjections 
You fear to leave it lest you should, by your secession 
throw it into the hands of a latitudinarian party; but 
it never has been in your hands, nor ever under your 
influence. It is in the hands of the nation; it is mainly 
\vhat the nation is: such is it, while you are in it; such 
would it be, if you left it. I do not òeny you may by 
your presence somewhat retard its downward caree
 
but you are not of the real importance to it, which 
you fancy. 
N O\V, in the course of the argument I made a remark, 

vhich I shall to-day pursue. I spoke of the movement 
,vhich began in the Establislunent in 1833, or shortly 
before; and I d\velt OIl the reInarkable fact, that in 
nearly t\venty years that movement, though certainly it 
exerted great influence over the vie\vs of individuals 
nevertheless has created a mere party in the N ationa] 
Church, havîng had the ieast possible influence over the 
National Church itself; and no ,vonder, if that Church 
be simply an organ or department of the State. for in 
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that case, all ecclesiastical acts really proceeding from 
the supren1e civil governlIlent, to influence the Estab- 
lishment, is nothing else than to influence the State, I)r 
even the Constitution. 
Now T shall pursue the argument. I shall, by means 
of one or two suggestions, try to bring home to you the 
extreme want of congeniality \vhich has existed between 
the IIlovement of 1833 and the nation at large; and 
then assuming that you, my brethren, owe your 
principles to that movement, and that your first duty 
is to your principles, I shall iufer your o\vn want of 
congeniality with t.he na.tional religion, however you 
llW.y wish it other\vise; I shall infer that you have no 
concern with that national religion, have no place in it, 
have no reason for belonging to it, and have no respon- 
sibilities to\vards it. 
I am then to point out to you, that, \vhat is sometimes 
called, or rather what calls itself, the Anglo-Catholic 
teaching, is not only a novelty in this age (for to prove 
a thing new to the age, is not enough in order to prove 
it uncongenial), but that, \vhile it is a system adven- 
titious and superadded to the national religion, it is, 
moreover, not supplenlental, or complelnental, or col- 
lateral, or correlative to it,-not implicitly involved in 
it, not developed from it,-nor combining \vith it,-nor 
capable of absorption into tt; but, on the contrary, 
Ulost uncongenial and heterogeneous, floating upon it, 
a foreign substance, like oil upon the water. And my 
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proof shall consist, first, of \vhat was augured of it 
when it comnlenced; secondly, what has been fulfilled 
concerning it during its course. 


2. 


As to the auguries \vith which it started, \ve need not 
go beyond the first agents of the movelnent, in order to 
have a tolerably sufficient proof that it had no lot, nor 
portion, nor parentage in the Established Church; for 
when those \vho first recommended to her its principles 
and doctrines are found themselves to have doubted how 
far these were congenial with her, when the very physi- 
cians \\'ere anxious as to what \vould come of their own 
medicines, who shall feel confidence in them? Such, 
ho\vever, "'as the case: its originators confessed that 
they ".ere forcing upon the Establislullent doctrines 
fronl \vhich it revolted, doctrines \vith \vhich it never 
had given signs of coalescing, doctrines \vhich tended 
they kne\v not whither. This is \vhat they felt, this is 
what with no uncertain sound they publicly proclaimed. 
For instance, one, \vho, if any, is the author of the 
Inovement altogether, and whose \vritings were published 
after his death, says in one of his letters, " I t seems 
agreed among the \vise, that \\"e must begin by laying 
a foundation." Again he \vrites to a friend, "I anl 
getting more and Dlore to feel, \\"'hat you tell me, about 
the impracticability of nlaking sensible people," that is, 
the High Church party of the day, "enter into not 
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ecclesiastical views; and, what is most discouraging, 1 
harJly see how to set about leading them to us." Else- 
""here be asks," IIo\v is it we are so much in ad vance 
of our generation 1" And again, "The age is out of 
joint." And again, " I shall write nothing on the sub- 
ject of Church grievances, tin I have a tide to work 
with." .Further he calls the EstaLlis}}ment "an in- 
cubus upon the country," and, "a upas tree:" and, 
lastly, within three or four months of his death, his 
theological views still expanding and diverging from 
the existing state of things, he exclaims," How lllis- 
taken we Inay ourselves be on many points, that are 
only gradually opening on us !" 1 
A vo\vals of a like character are made with the 
utrnost frankness in the very \vork \vhich in 1837 
professed fonnally to lay down and defend the new 
doctrines. The \vriter (that is, nlyself) begins by 
allowing that he is "discussing rather than teaching, 
what was 'lneant to be siu11,ly an article of faith, " viz., 
belief in "the Catholic Church," alleging in excuse 
that "the teaching of the Apostles concerning it is, in 
a good measure, \vithdrawn," and that, "we are, so far, 
left to luuke the best of our way to the proluised land 
by our natural resources." 2 The preaching of the 
doctrines of the nlovement is coulpared, in its strange- 
ness, to the original preaching of Christianity, and this 


1 Froude's }{emains, vol. i. 
1 Provhetical Office of the Church. Vid. Via Media., vol. i., ed.. 1877. 
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only alleviation is suggested, if it be any, that they 
who are startled at those doctrines, could not be 'more 
startled than (( the outcasts to whonl the Apostles 
preached in the beginning." Nay, it is categorically 
stated, that "these doctrines are in oue sense as en- 
tirely new as Christianity when first preacheJ." He 
continues, (( Protestantisn
 and Popery" (by Popery he 
Iueans the popular Catholic systenl) " are real religious; 
no one can doubt about theln; they have furnished the 
lllouid in which nations have been cast; Lut the Via 
l\fedia, viewed as au integral systenl, has scarcely had 
existence excel,t on pal)er." Presently he continues 
"It still remains to be tried, whether what is called 
Anglo-CatholicisIn, the religioll uf Andre"wes, Laud, 
Halnmond, Butler, and Wilson, is capable of beiug 
prufessed, acted ou, and lllaintained in a large sphere 
of action, and through a sufficient period; or \vhether 
it be a mere modification or transition state, either of 
ROlnallislll or of popular Pl'otestalltislu, t\ccording as 
,ve vie,v it." cc It lnay be argued," he adds, and, as he 
dues not ùeny, argued with plausibility, "that the 
Church of :England, as established by law, and existing 
in fact, has never represented certaiu doctrine, or been 
the developluent of a principle; that it has been but a 
nalHe, or a department of the State, or a political party 
in which religious opinion was all accident, and there- 
fore has been various." And this prospectus, as it may 
be called, of a new systelll. enùs by stating that, "it 
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is lJroposed to úffer helps to\val'ds thB fOl1uation of a 
reco(Tllised Auulican theolo<Tv ill une uf its de I Jart}llellts." 
t> 0 0.1 
. . . "'V e l'eq uire a recognised theology," he insists, 
" and, if the present work, instead of being what it is 
meant to be, a first approximation to the required so- 
lution, in one department of a complicated problem, 
contains, after all, but a series of illustrations demon- 
strating our need, and supplying hints for its reilloval; 
such a result, it is evident, will be quite a sufficient 
return for whatever anxiety it has cost the \vriter to 
have employed his O\\TD judgment on so seflOUS a 
subject." 
I must add, in justice to this writer, and it is not 
luuch to say for him, that he did not entertain the 
presunlptuuuS thought of creating, at this time of day, 
a llew theology himself; he considered that a theology 
true in itself, and necessary for the position of the 
.A.nglican Church, was to be found in the writings of 
Andre\ves, T-Æ-ud, Bralnhall, Stillingfleet, .Butler, and 
other of its divines, but had never been put. together, 
-as he expressly declares. Nor, in spite of his n1is- 
givings, was he \vithout a persuasion that the theological 
system contained in those writers, and derived, as he 
believed, from the primitive Fathers, not only ought to 
Le, but ntight be, and, as he hoped," would be, acknow 
ledged and acted upon by the Establishment. On the 
other hand, 1 allow, of course, and anl not loth to allow, 
that, had he seen clearly that Antiquity and the Estab- 
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lislul1ent 'were incompatiLle with each other, he \vould 
prolnptly ha\Te given up the Establislnnellt, rather than 
have rejected Antiquity. l\foreover, let it be observed, 
in evidence of his misgivings on the point, that, 'when 
he gets to the end of his volunle, instead of their being 
removed, they return in a more definite fOrIu, anù he 
confesses that" the thought, \vith \vhich we entered. upon 
the subject, is apt to recurt 'when the excitelnent of the 
inquiry has subsided, and" eariness has succeeded, that 
,\?hat has been said is but a dream, the 'wanton exercise, 
rather than the practical conclusions, of the intellect." 


3. 
These auguries speedily met w'ith a response, though 
in a less tranquil tone, in every part of the EstaLlrsh- 
nlent, and by each of the schools of opinion within it, 
-the lIigh Church section, the Evangelical, and the 
Latitudinarian. They condenlued, not ouly the attelnpt, 
but the authors of it. The late Dr Arnold, a man ,vho 
always spoke his mind avowed that his feelings towards 
a Roman Catholic were quite different from his feelings 
to the author of the above \,"ork. 'e I think the one," 
he continued, "a fair enelny, the other a treacherous 
one. The one is the Frenchnlan in his o,vn uniforrn, 
the other is the Frenchman disguised in a red coat. 1 
should honour the first and hang the second." For the 
Evangelical party, it is scarcely necessary to luake the 
foUo\ving extracts froIn the ,york of even a cautious 
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and caréful writer :_H If," says the writer of "Essays 
un the Church," C( the grievances and ,varfare of Dis- 
senters against it have greatly diminished in interest, 
a ne,v anù gigantic evil has arisen up in their rooln. 
:Popery, not indeed of the days of Hildebrand 
or Leo the Tenth, but Popery as it first established 
itself in the seventh and eighth centuries, is already 
al110ng us. Poþery bas anew arisen up aluong 
us, in youthful vigour and in her youthful attractions. 
Such is the chief, the greatly preponderating peril, 
which besets the Church of England at the present day. 
It has in it all the essential features of Popery; but, 
apart fronl this, and were it never to proceed beyond 
the perils to ,vhich it has now reached, it is fraught 
with the fearful evil of a \vithering, parching, blighting 
operation, drying - up and banishing all spiritual life 
anù influence from the Church."! 
Lastly, a theological professor of the High Churcb 
section, in an attack which he delivered fronl the pulpit: 
viewed the movement from another point of vie\v, yet 
in perfect accordance of judgnlent with the t\VO \vriters 
who have been already cited: "Instead of quietly 
acquiescing," he says, H in ,vhat they cannot change, 
su bmitting in silence to their iInagined privations, and 
patiently enduring this' meagreness of Protestantism: 
by a species of 'ecclesiastical agitation,' unexampled 


1 E"says on the Church, by a LaJman. 1838, pp. '270, '299, 300. 
Ditto, 18 4 0 , 1'. 401. 
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in obtrusiveness and perseverance, they are unsett1ing 
the faith of the weak, blinding the judgnlent of the 
sober-minded, raising the hopes of the most inveterate 
advocates of our Refol'lned aud l>rotestallt Church, and, 
as far as a srnall knot of malcontents can well be sup- 
posed capable, they are compromising her character and 
disturbing her peace." 1 
Yet even at this date, in spite of the success which 
for five years had attended hÏ1n, the author \\ThOUl I 
have already lJ.uuted f
lt 11u greater cUllthlence tllan 
before in his own congeniality with the National 
Church; and, on occasion of the last-Juentioned attack 
upon hinl, scrupled not to avo,,' the fact. C{ Sure I 
arll," said he," that the mOl e stir is Illade aùout those 
opinions which you censure, the wider they will spread. 
\Vhatever be the faults or mistakes Gf their aùvocates, 
they have that root of truth in theIu, Vt'hich, as I do 
tinnly believe, has a blessing \vith it. 1 do not pretend 
to say tJlCY will el'Lr úecorne widely popular, that is 
another Blatter: truth is never, or at least never long, 
popular; nor do I say they \vill ever gain that powerful 
external influence uver the JllallY \vhich truth, vested 
in the fe\v, cherished, throneù, energising in the few, 
often has possessed; nor that they are not destined, 
as truth has often been destined, to be cast away, and 
at length t'j"odden under foot as an odiO'us thing: but of 
this I aUl sure, that, at this juncture, in propurtion as 


1 :F
ussett'
 Sermon, 1838, Preface to Third Edition. 
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they are known, they will nlake their way thruugh the 
CUllllllunity, picking Qut their own, seeking and obtain- 
ing refuge in tbe hearts of Christians, high and low, 
here and there, with this man and that, as the case 
may be; doing their work in their day, and raising a 
nlelnorial and a witness to this fallen generation of 
what once has been, of what God would ever have, of 
what one day shall be in perfection; and that, not 
froul what they are in themselves, because, vie\ved in 
the concrete, they are lningled, as everything hUlnan 
must be, \vith error anù infinnity, but by reason of the 
spirit, the truth, the old Catholic life and power which 
is in them." 1 


4. 


What waS it, then, which the originators of the 
movement of 1833 denlanded or d
siderated in its 
behalf, in the comn1union for \vhose benefit it was 
intended? How caIne they to dread lest the principles 
of St. Athanasius and of St. Alllbrose should fail to 
take root in the Ininds of their brethren, and to spread 
through the laity? In truth, \vhen they feared that 
the good seed would fall, not on a congenial soil, but 
on hard, or stuny, or occupied ground, they were fear- 
ing that the National Church, though they did not use 
the worù, had no life. Life consists or manifests itself 
in activity of principle. There are various kinds of 
life, and each kind is the influence or operation in a 


1 'fhe author's" Lt:'tter to Dr. }i'aussdt." Yid. Via Media. vul. ii. 
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body of those principles upun ,vhich the body is con- 
stituted. Each kind of life is to be referred, and is 
congenial, to its o\vn principle. Principles, distinct 
from each other, ,vill llot take root anù flourish in 
bodies to which respectively they are foreign. One 
principle has not the Ii fe of another. The life of a 
plant is not the sanle as the life of an aninIateù being, 
alld the life of the body is-not the saine as the life of 
the intellect; nor is the life of the intellect the S3.nle 
in kind as the life of grace; nor is the life of the 
Church the same as the life of the State. "Then, then, 
these 'writers doubted whether Apostolical principles, 
as they called theIn, \vould spread through the laity of 
England, they ,vere doubting whether that laity lived, 
oreathed, energised, in Apostolical principles; 'whether 
Apostolical principles ,vere the just expression and the 
constituent eleulent of the national sentiment; ,vhether 
the intellectual and Inoral life of the nation \vas not 
distinct froin the life of the Apostolical age; and, if 
the r:stahlishTnent professed to be built upon the 
principles and to partake of the life of the Apostolical 
age, as they kne"T ought to ùe the case, then they 
"Tere doubting 'v hether it really had those principles 
and that life, in spite of its prufessions. 
There was no doubt at all, there is no doubt at aU, 
that the Establislunent has some kind of life. Noone 
ever doubted it; and one of its dignitaries trium- 
phantly proves it in a passage \vhich 1 ,vill quote;- 
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Surely, DIY dear friend," says this accomplished 
,,'riter, l with a reference to the present controversy, 
Ie it requires an inordinate faith in one's own logical 
dreams, an idolising ,,'orship of one's o,vn opinions, to 
believe that the Church of England, blest as she has 
been by (
od for so nlallY generations, raised as she 
has been by Him to be the mother of so lllany 
Churches, ,vith such a prolnise shining upon her, and 
brightening every year, that her daughters should 
spread round the earth, that she, who has been chosen 
by God to be the instrulnent of so many blessings, and 
the presence of the Lord and His Spirit with whom 
was never more Inallifest than at this day, should 
forfeit her office and authority, as a 'witness of the 
truth, should be cut off from the budy of Christ's 
Church, and should no longer be able to dispense the 
grace of the sacranlellts, because her highest law court 
has not condemned a proposition asserted by one of 
her ministers, concerning a very obscure and perplex- 
ing question of dogmatical theology. Surely this would 
be an extraordinary delusion; for, ,vhatever 
the dogmatical value of the opinion" in question U may 
be, the error is not one ,,,hich indicates any ,yant of 
personal faith and holiness, or any decay of Christian 
life in the Church." 
No, I grant it ,vould be very diffic\ùt to the imagina- 
tion to receive it as a dognla, that there ""as no " life" 
1 .Archdeacon Hare, in Rt-C01.d Xewspaper. 
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in the National Church, 01' indeed no "faith." The 
silnple question is, 'Vhat is meant by "life" and 
" faith" ? 'V ill the Archdeacon tell us ,vhether he 
does not Blean by faith a sOlnething very vague ëlnd 
comprehensive? Does he mean, as he nlight say, the 
faith of l\Iarcus Antoninus, St. Austin, and l)eter the 
Henuit, of Luther, Jlousseau, "... asLington, and Napo. 
leon Bonaparte? :Faith has ODe lneaning to a Catholic, 
. 
another to a ] 'rotestant. And life,-is it the religious 
U life" of England, or of Prussia, that he lueans, or is it 
Catholic life, that is, the life v/hich Lelongs to Catholic 
principles ? I
lse he ".ill be arguing in a circle, if he 
is to prove that Protestants have that life, ,vhich mani- 
fests "the presence of the Spirit," on the ground of 
their having, as they are sure to have, a life congenial 
and in conformity to Protestant principles. If then 
"life" means strength, activity, energy, an(l ,veIl-being 
of any kind ,vhatever, in that case doubtless the national 
religion is alive. It is a great po,ver in the midst of 
us; it ,yields an enormous influence; it represses a 
hundred foes; it conduct.s a hundred undertakings. 
It attracts men to it, uses them, re".ards thelI1; it 
has thousands of beautiful homes up and do\vn the 
country, ,vhere quiet lnen nlay do its \\.ork and 
benefit its people; it collects vast sums in the shape 
of voluntary offerings, and v:ith thenl it buildR 
churches, prints and distributes innumerable Bibles, 
books, and tracts and sustains missionaries in aU 
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parts of the earth. In all parts of the earth it opposes 
the Catholic Church, denounces her as antichristian, 
bribes the "Torld against her, obstructs her influence, 
apes her authority, and confuses her evidence. In all 
parts of the ,,,orld it is the religion of gentlenlen, of 
scholars, of men of substance, and Inen of no personal 
faith at all. If this be life,-if it be life to impart 
a tone to the court and houses of parliament, to 
n1Ïnistcfi3 of state, to law and literature, to universities 
and schools, and to society,-if it be life to be a prin- 
ciple of order in the population, and an organ of 
henevolence and almsgi ving to'wards the poor,-if it be 
life to n1ake men decent, respectable, and sensible, to 
enlbellish and refine the family circle, to deprive vice 
of its grossness, and to shed a gloss over avarice and 
an1bition,-if indeed it is the life of religion to be thp 
first jewel in the Queen's crown, and the highest step 
of her throne, then doubtless the National Church is 
replete, it overflows with life; but the question has 
still to be ans,vered, Life of what kind? Heresy has 
its life, worldliness has its life. Is the Establishment's 
life merely national life, or is it something more 1 Is 
it Catholic life as \vell? Is it a supernatural life? Is 
it congenial with, does it proceed from, does it belong 
to, the principles of Apostles, 
Iartyrs, Evangelists, 
and Doctors, the principles ,vhich the movement of 18 33 
thought to impose or to graft upon it, or does it revolt 
frorn them? if it be Catholic and Apostolic, it ,vill en- 
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dure Catholic and Apostolic principles; no one doubts 
it can endure Erastian; no one doubts it can be patient 
of Protestant; this is the problem \vhich was started by 
the movement in question, the problem fur \vhich, surely, 
there has been an abundance of tests ill the course of 
t\venty years. 


5 


But the passage I have quoted suggests a spcond 
observation. T have spoken of the tests, \vhich the 
last twenty years have furnished, of the real character 
of the Establisluuellt; for J must not he supposed to 
be inquiring \vhether the Establisll1nent ha
 been 
unchurched during that period, but \vhether it has been 
proyed to have been no Church from the first. The 
want of congeniality \\yhich no"y exists bet\\yeen the 
sentÏIllents and \vays, the IHoral lifp of the Anglican 
communion, and the principles, doctrines, traditions of 
Catholicism-this nncongeniality I aln speaking of in 
order to prove sODlething done and over long ago before 
the movement, in ortler to show that that moveluent of 
1833 \\yas from its very begil\ning engaged in propa- 
gating an unreality. The eloquent writer just quoted, 
in ridicule of the protest nlade by t\velve very distin- 
guished Juen against the Que
n's recent decision con- 
cerning the sacrament of baptism, contrasts (( logical 
dreams" and "obscure and perplexing questions of 
dogmatic theology" \vith u the promise" in the Estab- 
URhment of a large family" of daughters, spread round 
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the earth, shining and brightening every year." Now, 
1 grant that it has a narrow and technical appearance to 
decide the Catholicity of a religious body by particular 
worJs, or deeds, or IneaSUl'es, resulting froln the telnper 
of a particular age, accidentally elicited, and accom- 
plished in 111inutes or in days. I allo,v it and feel it;- 
that a partIcular vote of parlialnent, endured or tacitly 
accepted by bishops and clergy, or by the l\letro- 
politans, or a particular appointment, or a particular 
omission, or a particular statelnent of doctrine, shoulò 
at once change the spiritual chau
cter of the body, and 
ipso facto cut it oft' from tbe centre of unity and the 
source of grace, is almost incredible. In spite of such 
acts, surely the Anglican Church might be to-day 
what it \\ as yesterday, with an internal po,ver and 
a supernatural virtue, provided it had not already 
forfeited them, and ,vould go about its ,vork as of 
old tirne. It w'ould be to-day pretty much ,vhat it 
was yesterday, though in the course of the night it 
had allow"ed an Anglo-Prussian See to be set up 
in Jerusalem, and had disa vo\ved the A thanasian 
Creed. 
Thi;:; is the conllnon sense of the matter, to which the 
Inind recurs with satisfaction, after zeal and ingenuity 
have ùone their utlllOSt to prove the contrary. Of 
course, I aln not saying that individual acts do not 
tend towards, and a succession of acts does not issue in, 
the 1110st serious spiritual consequ
nces; Lut it IS SO 
D 
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ùifficult to detel'lnine the \vorth of each ccclesi
sti
a.l 
act, and \vhat its þosition is relatively to acts before 
and after it, that I have no intention of urging any 
arguIllent deduced fro III such acts in particular. A gene 
ration l11ay not be long enough for the COIll pletion of 
an act of schism or heresy. J uùgluellts aÙll1Ït of repeal 
or reversal; enaetments are liable to tia\vs and infor- 
malities; la\\'s require 1>t'omulgation; dOCll1nellts adlllÍt 
of explanation; words nlust be interpreted either by 
context or by cirCulllstan('es; l11ajorities lllay be ana- 
lyseù; responsibilities lllay be shifted. 1 adll1Ìt the 
renlarh. of anuther \vriter in the p1"e

l1t controversy, 
though I do not accept his conclusion: C{ The Church's 
motion," he says, c. is not that uf a Inachine, tu be 
calculated \vith accuracy, and predicted beforehand; 
"'here one serious injury \vill disturb all reg'llarity, and 
finally !Jut a stop to action. It is that of a living body, 
whose Illotions 'vill be irregular, incapable of being 
exactly arranged and foretuld, and \vhere it is nearly 
Ï1upossible to say how Hluch health lllay co-exist with 
how Dluch diseas
." And he speaks of the line 01 
reasoning which he is ol>po:Úng, as being C{ too logicaJ 
to be real. )lell," he observes, "do not, in the prac- 
tical affairs of life, art on such clear, sharp, definite 
theories. 
uch reasoning can never be the cause of 
anyone leaving the Church of }:nglaud. J1ut it looks 
wen on paper, and therefore lnay, perhaps, be put 
fOl'\vard as a theoretical arglunellt by those \vho. frern 
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Borne other feeling, or fancy, or prejudice, or honest 
convictioll) think fit to leave us." 1 
Truly said, except in the imputation conveyed In 
the concluding words. I \vill grant that it is by life 
without us, Ly lifl
 \vithiu US, by the work of grace in 
our Coullllunion and in ourselves, that \ve are all of us 
accustomed practically to judge whether that com- 
lllunion be Catholic or not; not by this or that forlllal 
act or historical event. [\vill gn\nt it, though of 
conrse it requires SOllIe teaching, and some discernment) 
and sotne prayer) tu understand what spiritual life is, 
and what is the \vorking of grace. Ho\vever) at any 
rate) let the proposition pass;- I \vill here allo\v it, at 
least for argulnent's sake; for) my brethren
 I am not 
here going to look out, in the last twenty years) for 
dates \vhen, and \vays in which, the Establishment fell 
fron1 Catholic unity, and lost its divine privileges. 
N' 0; the question before us is nothing narrow or 
technical; it has no cut-and-dried premisses, and per- 
emptory conclusions; it is not whether this or that 
statute or canon at the tÌlne of the Reformation, this or 
that" further and further encroaclUT1ent" of the State 
this or that U ....\ct of 'YilliaIll I V.," constituted the 
Establishment's formal separation from the Church; 
not whether the Queen's recent decision binds it to 
heresy; but, whether these acts) and abundant others, 
are not one and all evidences, in one out of a hunùred . 


l Nea.l's l-ew \Vords of Hope, pp. 11, I? 
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heads of evidence, that, whatever ,vere the acts which 
cunstituted, or the 1l10Iuellt ,vhich completed the schisIU, 
or rather the utter disorganisation of the National 
Church
 cut off and disorganised it is. No soùer luan 
I suppose, dreaIlls of ùenying, that, if thai Church be 
un-apostolical anù impure now', it has had 110 claiIll to 
be called f( pure and apostolical" last year, or t,venty 
years back, or for any part of the periud since the 
}{eformation. 
'Ve have, then, this sin1ple question before us: 
\VLat evidence is there, that the doctrines and prin- 
ciples proclaiuled to the world in 1833 had then, or have 
now, any congeniality \\ ith the I
sta1lisllIllent in ,vhich 
they ,vere propagated, and that they could or can live 
in that Establishment; whether they can move or 
work, whether they can breathe and live in it, better 
than a beiug with lungs in an exhausted receiver 1 It 
,vas doubted, as we Lave seen, by their first preachers; 
how has it been deterluined by the event 1 Now, 
then, to give une or t\VO specimens and illustrations 
of a fact too certain, as 1 think, to need llluch d well- 
tug on. 


6. 


"\Ve know that it is the property of life to be ÎIll- 
patient of any foreign substance in the bùJy to which it 
belongs. It ,,,ill 1e sovereign in its o\vn ùOluain, and 
It conflicts with ,vhat it cannot assÎInilate into it
elf, 
al1d is irritated and disordered till it has expelled it. 
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Such expulsion, then, is, emphatically, a test of un con- 
geniality, for it shows that the substance ejected, not 
only is not one with the body that rejects it, but cannot 
be made one with it; that its introduction is not only 
useless, or superfluous, or adventitious, but. that it is 
intolerable. For instance, it is usual for High Church- 
nlen to speak of the Establishment as patient, in 
matter of fact, both of Catholic and Protestant prin- 
ciples ;-truly saiel as regards Protestant, and it ,viII 
illustrate my point to give instances of it. No one 
'will deny, then, that neither Lutheranism nor Calvinism 
is the exact doctrine of the Church of England, and 
yet either her

y readily coalesces ,vith it in matter 
of fact. Persons of I..utheran and Calvinistic, and 
Luthflro-Calvinist bodies, are and have been chosen 
\vithout scruple by the English people for husbands 
and wi Yes, for sponsors, for missionaries, for deans 
and canons, without any fornlal transition from com- 
Inunion to communiou. The Anglican Prelates write 
complimentary letters to "'hat they call the foreign 
I)rotestant Churches, and they attend, ,vith their 
clergy and laity, Protestant places of ".orship abroad. 
\Villiam III. was called to the throne, though a Cal- 
vinist, and George I., though a Lutheran, and that in 
order to exclude a family who adhered to the religion 
of }{on1e. The national religion, then, has a congeniality 
with Lutheranism and Cal vinism, ". hich it has not, for 
instance, with the Greek religion, or the J e\vish. Other 
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religions, as they come, "hatever they be, are not in- 
different to it; it takes up one, it precipitates another; 
it, as every religion, has a life, a spirit, a genius of its 
0\\9n, in which doctrines lie iInplicit, out of ,vllÏch they 
are developed, and by ,vhich they are attracted into it 
fronl without, and assimilated to it. 
There is a passage in 
Ioehler's celebrated work on 
SYInbolism, so much to dIe point here, that I ,viII quote 
it: (( Each nation," lIe says, fC is endO\Vf
d ,,-ith a peculiar 
character, stalnped on the deepest, most hidden parts of 
its being, \\"hich di
tingl1ishes it froIll all other nations, 
and manifests its peculiarity in public 8.nd domestic 
life, in art an<l science; in short, in every relation. Tn 
every general act of a people, the national spirit is 
infallibly expresserl; and should contests, should selfish 
factions occur, the elernent destructive to the vital 
principle of the \vhole \vill nlost certainly be detected 
in theIn, and the cOInluotion excited by an alien spirit 
either miscarries or is expelled; as long as the com- 
nlunity preserves its self-consciousness, as long as its 
peculiar genius yet lives and ,yorks ,vi thin it. 
Let us contenlplate the religious sect founded by I.Juther 
himself. The developed doctrines of his Church, con- 
signed as they are in the symbolical Looks, retain, on 
the "'hole, so Inuch of his spirit, that, at the first vie\v, 
they must be recognised by the observer as genuine 
productions of I.Juther. 'Yith a sure vital instinct, the 
opinions of the 1Iajorists, the Synergists, and other3. 
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were rejected as deadly, and indeed (fronl Luther's 
point of vie,,) as untrue, by that cOlnnlunity whose soul, 
"hose-livillg principle, he ""as." 1 
"\Ye have the nlost vivid and impressive illustrations 
of the truth of these remarks in the history of the 
Cll urch. The religious life of a people is of a certain 
quality and in a certain direction, and this quality and 
this direction are tested by the mode in ,vhich it 
encounters the various opinions, custonls, and institu- 
tions which are submitted to it. Drive a stake into a 
river's bed, and yon \vill at once ascertain ,vhich "
ay 
it is running, and at 'what speed; thro,v up even a strRw 
upon the air, and you ,,'ill see 'which ,vay the ,vind blo\vs; 
sublnit your heretical and your Catholic principle to 
the action of the multitude, and you ,vill be able to 
pronounce at once. ,,,hether that multitude is imbued 
,vith Catholic truth or ,,"ith heretical falsehood. 


7. 


Take, for example, a passage In the history of the 
fourth century; let the place be :hfilan; the date the 
IJent of 384, 385; the reigning powers Justina and her 
son Valentinian, and St. AnIbrose the Archbishop. The 
city is in an uproar; there is a Inob before the imperial 
residence; the soldiery interferes in vain, and Anl brose 
is despatched by the court to disperse the people. A 
month elapses; Palm Sunday is come; the Archbishop 
1 Roùertson's Trans1., vo1. iÌ. pp. 3 6 -39. 
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is expounding the Creed to the catechumens, ,,-hen he is 
told that the people are again in commotion. A seconò 
lnessage comes, that they have seized one of the 
enlpress's priests. The court makes reprisals on the 
tradeslnen, some of whom are fined, some thrown into 
prison, while men of higher rank are threatened. ".,. e 
are arrived at the n1Ïddle of Holy 'Yeek, and we find 
soldiers pusted before one.of the churches, and AIll Lrose 
has llienaced thelli ,vith excollllllunication. Ifis threat 
overCOllleR theIn, and they join the congregation to 
whom he is preaching. The court gives ,yay, the guards 
are ,,-ithdrawn to their quarters, and the fines are re- 
Initted. "That does all this Illean? There eviò
ntly 
has been a quarrel bet\veen the court and the _\.rch- 
bishop, and the Archbishop, aided by the populal 
ellthusiasnl, has conquered. A year passes, and there 
is a second and lnore serious disturbance. Soldiers 
have surrounded the same church; yet, rlreading an 
excoIllmunication, they let the people enter, but refuse 
to let them pass out. Still the people keep entering; 
they fill the church, the courtyard, the priests' 
lodgings; and there they relnain \vith the Arch bishop 
for two or three days, singing psahns, till tJJO soldiers, 
overcome by the ulusic, sinJ psahns too, and the 
blockade lnelts a\vay, no one kno\vs ho\v. .And no\v, 
\vhat \vas the cause of so enthusiastic, so dogged an 
opposition to the court, on the part of the population 
of 1\faan 1 The ans\vcr is plain 1 it \vas because they 
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loved Christ so well, anù were so sensitive of the 
doctrine of His divinity, that theJ would not allow the 
reigning powers to take a church from them, and bestow 
it on the Arians. I conceive, then, that Catholicism 
was etnphatically the relIgion of .l\Iilan, or that the life 
of the 1\filanese Church ,vas a Catholic life. 
And so, in like manner, ,vhen in St. Giles' Church, 
Edinburgh, ill July 1635, the dean of the city opened 
the 
ervice-book, in the presence of Bishop and Privy 
Council, and cc a multitude of the meanest sort, most of 
them ,vornen," clapped their hands, cursed him, cried 
out, ".L\ pope! a pope! antichrist! stone him;" 1 and 
ODe flung a stool at the Bishop, and others thre\v 
stones at doors and windo\\rs, and at Privy-seal and 
Bishop on their return, and this became the begin ning 
of a Inoveluent ,vhich ended in obtaining the objects 
at which it ailned,-this, I consider, shows clearly 
enough that the religious life at Edinburgh at that day 
,vas not Catholic, not Anglican, but Presbyterian and 
Puritan. 
And, to take one n10re instance, when the seven 
Bishops 'were conlmitted to the Tower, and were pro- 
ceeding cc down the river to their place of confinelnent, 
the banks ,vere covered \vith spectators, \"ho, ,vhile they 
knelt and asked their blessing, prayed themselves for 
a blessing on theln and their cause. The very soldiers 
who guarded theIn, and SOine even of the officers to 
, Humc. Charles the First, 
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\vhose charge they \vere COJ1lIllitted, knelt in like 
Inanner before them, and besought their benediction." 
'Vhen they were brought before the Court of }{jllg'S 
Hench, they cc passed through a line of people \vho 
kisserl their hands and t.heir gnrn1ents, and begged 
their blessing;" and when they "'ere admitted to bail, 
(( bonfires were made in the streets, and hcalths drunk 
to the Seven Chanlpions... of the Church." Lastly, 
when they ,,-ere acquitted, the verdict cc was received 
with a shout ,,'hich secIlled to shake the hall. . . . 1\11 
the churches \,"ere filled \vith people; the bells rang 
from every to\ver, every huu
p \YBS illtnninated, and 
bonfires were kindled in every street. 
redals ""ere 
struck in honour of the event, and lJol'traits hastily 
published and eagerly purchased, of men who \vere 
compared to the seven golden candlesticks, and caned 
the seven stars of the Protestant Church." 1 N O\V here 
again are signs of life, religious life, doubtless, but 
they have nothing to do ,,-ith Catholicisnl; they are 
indubitable, unequivocable tokens ,,-hat the national 
religion \vas and is, affording a clear illustration of the 
congeniality existing between the spirit and character 
of a system and ita own principles, and not \vith their 
opposites. 


8. 
Let a people, then, Catholic or not, be little versed 
in doctrine-let them be a practical, busy people, full of 


1 Soutbey's Book of the Church. 
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their secular Inatters-let thenl have no keen analytical 
vie\v of the prillciples which govern thelu,-yet they 
will be spontaneously attracted by those principles and 
irritated by their contraries, ill such sort as they can be 
attracted or irritated by no other. Their own principles 
or their contraries, \vhen once sounded in their ears, 
thrill through them \vith a vibration, pleasant or pain- 
ful, ,vith s\veet harmony or ,vith grating discord; under 
which they cannot rest quiet, but relieve their feelings 
by gestures alld cries, and startings to and fro, and 
expressions of sYlllpathy or antipathy towards others, 
and at length by combination, and party manifestos, 
and vigorous action. "\Yhen, then, the note of Catho- 
licisln, as it may be called, was struck seventeen years 
since, and ,,,hile it has sounded louder and louder on 
the national ear, what has been the response of the 
national sentinlent? It had many things surely in 
its favour; it sounded fron1 a centre which comlnanded 
attention-it sounded strong and full; nor was it 
intermitted, or checked, or lo,vered by the opposition 
nor dro,vned by the clamour, ,vhich it occasioned 
while, at length, it was re-echoed and repeated from 
other centres ,vith zeal, and energy, and sincerity, and 
effect, as great as any cause could even desire or could 
ask for. So far, no nlovenlent could have nlore advan- 
tages attendant on it than it had; and, as it proceeded, 
it <lid not content itself \vith propagating an abstract 
theology, but it took a part in the public events of the 
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day; it interfered with court, ,vith ministers, with 
University matters, and with counter-movements of 
wllatev
r kind. 
And, moreover, ,\yhich is much to the purpose, it 
appealed to the people, and that on the very ground 
that it "as A postolica] in its nature. It made the 
experiment of this appeal the very test of its Aposto- 
licity. fC I shall offenrl m iny lnen," said one of its 
organs, cc ,vhen I say, "re ß1Ust look to the people; but 
let theln gi ve Ine a hearing. "\Vell can I understand 
their feelings. """110, at first sight, does not dislike the 
thoughts of gentlemen and clergymen depending for 
their Inaintenance and their reputation on their Hocks? 
of their strength, as a visible power, lying, not in their 
birth, the patronage of the great, or the endo\vrnents 
of the Church, as hitherto, but in the homage of a 
multitude? But, in truth, the prospect is not so bad 
as it seems at first sight. The chief and obviouf 
objection to the clergy being thrown on the people lies 
in that probable lo\vering of Christian views, and that 
adulation of the vulgar, which ,vould be its conse- 
quence; and the state of dissenters is appealed to as an 
evidence of the danger. But let us recollect that we 
are an Apostolical body; we wcre not Illade, nor can be 
unmade, by our flocks; and, if our influence is to depend 
on them, yet the Sacran1ents are lodged with us. \Ve 
ha ve that \vith us which none but ourselves possess, the 
mantle of the Apostles; and this, properly understood 
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and cherished, will ever keep us froill being the creatures 
of a population." 1 
lIere, then, was 3. chal1enge to the nation to decide 
between the movenlent and its opponents; and how did 
the nation meet it ? When clergymen of Latitudin- 
arian theology ,vere prollioted to dignities, did the 
faithful of the diocese, or of the episcopal city, rise in 
insurrection? Did parishioners blockade a church's 
doors to keep out a new incumbent, ,vho refused to 
read the Athanasian Creed? l)id vestries feel an 
instiuctive reverence for the altar-table, as soon as 
that reverenct:: was preached? Did the organs of 
public opinion pursue with their invectives those who 
became dissenters or lrvingites? \Vas it a subject of 
popular indignation, discussed and denounced in rail- 
\vay trains and olnnibuses and steaInboats, in clubs and 
shops, in episcopal charges and at visitation dinners, 
if a clergyman explained away the baptismal service, 
or professed his intention to leave out portions of it 
in ministration? Did it rouse the guarùs or the 
artillery to rind that the Bishop, where they ,yere 
statiuned, ,vas a Sabellian? \Vas it a subject for 
puLlic lueetings if a recognition was atteInpted of 
fûreigll Protestant ordinations? Did aniIuosity to 
heretics of the day go so far as to lead speakers to 
ridicule their persons anù their features, amid the 
cheers of sympathetic hearers? 1 )iù vetitio1l8 load the 


1 Church of the }'atLen. 
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tables of the COllunons from the Inothers of England 
or Young l\Ieu's Associations, ùecause the Queen went 
to a Presbyterian service, or a high minister of state 
\vas an infidel? Did the Bishops cry out anù stop their 
ears on hearing that olle of their body denied original 
sin or the grace of ordination? 'Vas there nothing in 
the course of the controversy to sho\v what the nation 
thought of that controversy, anù uf the parties to it ? 


9. 


Yes, I hear a cry frolll an episcopal city; I have 
before lilY eyes Olle scene, and it is a sanlple and au 
earnest of nlany others. Once in a ,vay, there \vere 
those anlong the authorities of the Establishnlent ,vho 
1nade certain recoHlIuendations concerning the 1notle of 
conducting divine "yorship: sirnple these in t.hemselves, 
and perfectly innocuous, but they luoked like the 
breath, the shado\v of the movement; they seemed an 
onlén of something lnore to COBle; they \vere the 
SYUlptuIllS of S01He sort of ecclesiastical fa.vour besto\ved 
in Olle quarter on its adherents. The newspapers, the 
organs of the political, ffictlllffion-luvillg cOIl1nluuity, 
of those vast multitudes of all ranks \vho are allo\ved 
by the ...\nglican Church to dt) nearly what they \vilJ 
for six, if not seven <<lays ill the week,-\vho, in spite of 
the theological controversies rolling over their heads, 
could, if they \vould, buy, anù sell, and manufacture, 
and trade at their pleasure,-who nlight be unconcerned. 
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anù go their own way, for no one would interfere ,vith 
them, a.nd Iuight (( live aHù let live,"-the organs, I 
say, of these multituùes kindle with indignation, and 
menace, and revile, and denounce, because the Bishops 
in question sutler their clergy to deliver their sermons J 
as well as the prayer
, in a surplice. It becomes a 
ll1atter of popular interest. There are mobs in the 
street, houses are threatened, life is in danger, because 
only a gleanl of Apostolical principles, in their faintest, 
wannest expression, is cast inside a building ,vhich is 
the home of the national religion. The very mOIl1ent 
tl1at Catholicislll ventures out of books, and cloisters, 
anù studies, towards the national house of prayer, ,vhen 
it lifts its hand or its very eyebrow towards this people 
so toleraHt of heresy, at once the dull and earthly mass 
is on fire. It ,vould be little or nothing though the 
minister baptized without ,vater, though he chucked 
away the consecrated wine, though he denounced fast- 
iug, though he laughed at virginity, though he inter- 
changed pulpits ,vith a 'Vesleyan or a Baptist, though 
he defied his Bishop; he might be Llalued, he nlÍght 
be disliked, he n1Ïght be remonstrated with; but he 
would not touch the feelings of men; he ,vould not 
inthuue their n1Ïnds ;-but, bring home to thenl the 
very thought of Catholicisn1, hold up a surplice, and 
the religious Luilding is as full lIf excitelnent and 
tunullt as St. Victor's at 1\Iilan in the cause of ortho. 
doxy. or St. Giles'. Edinburgh, for the I
irk 
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U The uproar cOllunenced," says a conteluporary 
account "\vith a (reneral couO'hin a down. several P er- 
, 0 0 0 , 
sons then Illoved to the door Inaking a great noise in 
their progress; a young \vornan ,vent off in a fit of 
hysterics, uttering loud shrieks, \vhilst a mob outside 
besieged the doors of the building. ..A cry of ' fire' was 
raised, followed by an announceInent that the church 
doors \vere closed, and a rush ,vas l11ade to burst them 
open. Some cried out, 'TuI'n hinl out,' 'Pull it oft 
hinl.' In the galleries the upruar was at its height, 
whistling, cat-calls, h urrahillg, and such cries as 
are heard in theatres, echued throughout the edifi
e. 
The preacher still persisted to l'ead his text, but ,vas 
quite inaudible; and the ro,v increased, some of the 
congregation ,\ aving their hats, standing on the seats, 
jUlnping over them, ba,vling, roaring, and gesticulat- 
ing, like a mob at an election. The reverend gentle- 
man, in the Inidst of the confusion, despatched a 
message to the nlayor, requesting his assistance, 'when 
one of the congregation aùdressed the people, and also 
requested the preae:her to remuve the cause of the ill- 
feeling \\ hich had been excited. Then anuther addressed 
him in no lueasured terms, and insisted on his leaving 
the pulpit. ...\.1 length the mayur, the superintendent 
of the police, several constables, also the chancellor anù 
the archdeacon, arrived. 'fhe luayor enforced silence, 
and, after a<lmollishillg the people, requested the clergy- 
man to leave the pulpit for a fe\v luinutes J which he 
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declined to do,-gave out his text, and proceeded with 
his discourse. The dalIlage ùone to the interior of the 
church is said to be very considerable." I believe 1 aIn 
right in supposing that the surplice has vanished from 
that pulpit froln that day for\vard. lrere, at length, 
certainly are signs of life, but not the life of the 
Catholic Church. 


And no\v to dra\v my conclusion from ,vhat J have 
been following out, if I h
 ve not sufficien tl y done so 
already. If, Iny brethren, your reason, your faith, 
your affections, are indissolubly bound up with the 
holy principles which you ba\re been taught, if you 
kno\v they are true, if you know their life and their 
po\yer, if you kno\v that nothing else is true; surely 
you have no portion or syn1pathy \vith systems which 
reject them. Seek those principles in their true home. 
If your Church rejects your principles, it rejects you ;- 
nor dream of indoctrinating it ,vith them by remaining; 
everything has its own nature, and in that nature is its 
identity. You cannot change your Establishment into 
a Church without a miracle. It is what it is, and you 
have no means of acting upon it; you have not ,,-hat 
Archin1edes looked for, ,vhen he ,,"ould move the ,,"orId, 
-the fulcrum of his lever,-\vhile you are one with it. 
It acts on you, \"hile you act 011 it; you cannot employ 
it against itself. If you \vould make I
llgland Catholic, 
you lllust go forth on your n11SS10n from the Catholic 
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Church. You have duties towards the Establishment; 
it is the duty, not of owning its rule, but of converting 
its menlbers. Oh, nlY brethren! life is short, waste 
it not in vanities; dreanl not; halL not between two 
opinions; wake from a dl'caln, ill ,vhich you are not 
profiting your neighboul', but imperilling your ovtn 
'3ouls 
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THE LIFE OF THE JIOVE.1IEA.T OF I833 NOT DERIVED 
FkO.\/ THE NA TIONAL CHURCH. 


I. 
I A
l proposmg, my brethren, in these T.ceturcs, to 
answer several of the objections which are urged 
against quitting the National Conllnunion for the 
Catholic Church. It has been' a very COIllnlon anrl 
natural idea of those who belong to the I110VelIlent of 
18 33, as it 
Tas the idea of its originators, that, the 
Nation being on its ,,,ay to give up revealed truth, all 
those who \\yish to receive that truth in its fulness, and 
to resist its enenlÏes, are called on to make use of the 
National Church, to ".hich they belong, whose formu- 
laries they receive, as their instrunlent for that purpose. 
I ans\ver them, that their atteIIl pt is hopeless, because 
the National Clllirch is strictly part of the Nation, in 
the salne \vay that the Law or the Par1ianlcnt is part 
of the Nation; and therefore, as the N 
tion changes, so 
\vill the :National Church change. That Church, then, 
cannot be used against the spirit of the age, except as 
a drdg 011 a wheel; for nothing can really resist the 
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Nation, except ,vhat stanJs on a hasis Ï1Hlependcnt of 
the Nation. It must say and ,viII say just ,vhat the 
Nation says, though it Inay be SOlne ti tile in saying it. 
Next, having thus shown that the National Church is 
absolll tely one with the Nation, 1 proceeded further to 
show that, on the other hand, the National Church is 
absolutely heterogeneous fronl the Apostolic or Anglo- 
Catholic party of 1833; so that, while the National 
Church is part of the Nation, the moven1ent, on the 
contrary, has no part or place in the N atiolla] Church. 
To aim, then, at Inaking the Nation Catholic by Ineans 
of the Church of 

nglalld, ,vas something like evan- 
gelizing Turkey by Ineans of Islan1Ïslll; and, as the 
Turks ,vould feel serious resentment at hearing the 
Gospel in the mouths of their 
fuftis and 
follahs, so 
was, and is, the J
nglish Nation provoked, not per- 
"uaded, by Catholic preaching in the Establishment. 
And I rest the proof of these two staten1ents on 
incontrovertible facts going on during the last t\Vellty 
years, and no,," before our eyes; for, first, the N atiollal 
Church has changed and ú changing with the Nation; 
and seconùly, the 1\ ation and Church have been in- 
dignant, and are indignant, ,yith the movement of 
1833. I conceive that, except in Ünagination and in 
hope, there are no synlptonls \vhatever of the National 
Church preventing those changes of Progress, as it is 
called, ,,,hether in the Nation or in itself, though it 
Inay retard tLelu: nor any symptoms whatever of its 
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welcoming those retrograde changes, to wl1ieh it is 
invited under the naUle of primitive and Apostolical 
truth. The National Church is the slave of the Nation, 
and it is the opponent of the 1\fovelnent; \vhich J after 
a.ll, has done no lllore than form a party in the one to 
the annoyance of the other. 
And no\v 1 come to a second objection, which s]lall 
'be Iny subject to-day. An iU'luirer, then, lllay say, 
"This is a very unfair anù one-siùeù view of the 
matter. I grant-indeed I cannot deny-that the 
movement has Lut fornleù a party in the National 
Church. I graut it has no hold 011 the Church, that it 
does not coalesce with it, that it hangs loose of it: nay, 
I grant that this want of congeniality conIes out clearer 
and clearer Yèar by year, so that the Anglican party 
has never appeared more distinct from the Establish- 
n1ellt, and foreign to it, than at this luonlent, \vhen 
State and Bishops anù people have cast it off, and its 
efforts, whether to alter the constitution of the Estab- 
lishment, or to preserve its doctrine, have failed anù 
are failing. I grant all this; I alll forced in fairness 
to grant it ;-01' rather, whether I grant it or no, it ,viI] 
be taken for granted by all men without waiting fOT 
JOY granting. .But still, so far is undeniaLle, that that 
moveluent of 1833 issueù forth Ir I11t t.he National 
Church; this, at least, is an incontrovertible fact: 
whatever light, life, or strength it has possessed, or 
possesses, from the N atiollal Church ,vas it derived. 
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To the Sacraments, to the ordinances, to the teaching 
of the nat.ional Church, the moven1ent o,,'es its being 
and its continuance; and, if it be its offspring, it belongs 
to it, it is cognate to it, and cannot be really alien froln 
it; and great Sill and undutifulness, ingratitude, pre- 
sunlption, and cruelty, there lllUSt be cOIllmitted by 
those who, belonging to the Dlovement, abandou the 
Church." 1.'his is a consideration which is urged with 
great force against llffectionat
 and diffiùent lllinùs, 
anù acts as an insurmountable difficulty in the ,\'ay of 
their LeconlÏng Catholics. It is pressed upon them- 
U The N ationall'hurch is the Church of your Laptislll, 
anù therefore to leave it is to abandon your 1.Iûther." 
N O\V, then, let us eÀ(lUllUe what is the rea] state of 
the case. 


2. 


\Ve see then, certainly, a multitude of men all over 
the country, who, in the course of the lagt twenty years, 
have been roused to a religious life by the influence of 
certain principles prufessing to be those of the Prilni- 
tive Church, and put forth by certain of the N atiullal 
Clergy. l
very year has added to their number; nor 
has it been a luere profession of opinion ,vhich ,vas 
their characteristic, or certain exercises úf the intel- 
lect; not a fashion or taste of the hour, but a rule of 
life. They have subjected their ,yills, they have chas- 
tened their heart8, they have subdued their affections, 
they have suLn1itted their reaSOll. Devotions, COill- 
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munions, fastings, privations, ahnsgiving, pious mu- 
nificence, self-denying occupations, have l11arkeù the 
spread of the principles in question; ,vhich have, Inore- 
over, been adorned and recomInended in those who 
adopted them by a consistency, grace, and refinement 
of conduct nowhere else to be found in the National 
Church. Such are the characteristics of the party in 
question; and, Ill0reover, its members themselves ex- 
prf'sslyattribute their advancelnent in the religious life 
to the use of the ordinances of that .N ational Church. 
They have found, they say, as a matter of fact, that 
as they attended those ordinances, they becanle l110re 
strong in obedience and dutifulness, had more po,\yer 
over their passions, and more love towards God and 
rnan. "If, then," they Inay urge," you confront us 
with those external facts, which have forIlled the sub- 
jects of your first and second Lectures, here are our 
internal facts to Ineet theIll; our o,vn experience, 
serious, sober, practical, out\veighs a hundredfold repre- 
sentations ,,'hich Inay be logical, dazzling, irrefragable; 
but ,vhich still, as we ourselves kuo\v better than any 
one, whatever be the real explanation of thel}), are, 
after all, fallacious and untrue." 
Here, thrn, we are brought to the question of the 
internal evidence, which is alleged in favour of a real, 
however recondite, connection of the (so-calleel) Anglo- 
Catholic party ,vith the National Church. It is said 
that. ho'\vever you are to account for it, there is the 
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fact of a profound illtinlate relationship, a spiritual 
bond, bet\veen the one and the other; that party has 
actually risen out of what seems so earthly, so incon- 
sistent, so feehle, and is sustained by it; and, in fact 
does but illustrate the great Inaxinl of the Gospel, 
that the weak shall be strong, and the despised shal1 
be glorious. Taking their stand on this evangelical 
prolnise and principle, th) persons of whom I speak 
are quite careless of al'glllnent, \vhich silences then} 
,vitbout touchitlg theIn. "Their opponents may tri- 
umph, if they will; but, after all, tbere certainly 
must be some satisfactory explanation of the difficulties 
of their own position, if they did but kno\v what it 
,vas. The question is deeper than argurnent, ,,'hile it 
is very easy to be captious and irreverent. It is not 
to be handled by intellect and talent, or decided by 
logic. They are undoubtedly in a very anomalous 
state of things, a state of transition; but they must 
submit for a time to be ,vithout a theory of the Church, 
without an intellectual basis on which to plant them- 
selves. It ,vould be an utter absurdity for them to leave 
the Establishnlent, nlerely because they do not at the 
moment see ho\v to defend their staying in it. Such 
accidents will from time to tinle happen in large and 
cOlnplicated questions; they have light enough to guide 
theln practical1y,-first, because even though they 
wished to nlove ever so much, they see no place to 
move into; and next, because, ho,vever it comes to 
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pas
, however contrary it nlay seern to be to all the 
rules of theology and the maxims of polemics, to A pos- 
tles, Scripture, Fathers, Saints, COllInon-sense, and the 
sÏ1uplest principles of reason,-though it ought not to 
be so in the way of strict science,-stiIl, so it is, they 
are, in matter of fact, abundantly blest \vhere they are. 
II Certainly it is vexatious that the Privy Council 
should have decided as it has done; vexatious not to 
lno'v what to say about the decision; vexatious, incon- 
venient, perplexing, but nothing nlore. It is not a real 
difficulty, but only an annoyance, to be obliged to say 
something to quiet their people, allù not to have a 
notion what. However, they must do their best; and, 
though it is true one of their frienùs uses one argUll1ent, 
another another, and these argumen ts are incousistent 
with one another, still that is an acciùental misery of 
their position, and it will not last for ever. Brighter 
times are coming; nleanwhile they lllust, \vith resigna- 
tion, suffer the shaDle, scorn of man, and distrust of 
friends, \vhich is their present portion; a little patiellce, 
and the night win be over; their Athanasius will conle 
at length, to ùefend and to explain the truth, and their 
present const
ncy will be their future reward.' 


3. 


No\v, as truth i
 the object \vhich I set before tHe in 
the inquiry which I anI prosecuting, I will not follo\v 
their example in considering only one side of the ques- 
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tiOD. I \villnot content lnyself, on nlY part, ,vith Jß- 
sisting merely upon the external view uf it, which is 
against them, leaving thenl in possession of that argu- 
ment from the in,vard evidences of grace, on ,\ hich they 
especially rely. 1 have no intention at all of evading 
their position,-I mean to attack it. T feel intÏ1nately 
'what is strong in it, and I feel ,,,here it halts; so, to 
state their argllIllellt fairly, I ,vill not extelnporize 
,vards ùf Iny own, but I 'will express it in the language 
of a 'v rite r, \\r}JO, "'hen he so spuke, LelollgeJ to the 
Established Church. 
"Surely," he says," '1.8 the only true religion is that 
,vhich is seated within uS,-a 1Hatter not of words, hut 
of things, so thl. only satisfactory test of religion is sonle- 
thing ,vithin us. I f religion be a personal matter, its 
reasons also should be personal. 'Yherever it is present 
in the ,,'orld or in the heart, it proùuces an effect, anù 
that effect is its evidence. 'Vhen ,,'e view it as set up 
ill the ,\'orld, it has its external proofs; "'hen as set up 
in our hearts, it h.Ls its internal; and that, \vhether we 
are able to elicit theln ourselves, and put theJn into 
shape, or not. Nay, ,vith SOllie little litnitation anti 
explanation, it might 1>e said, that the very fact of a 
religion taking root within us IS a proof so far that it 
is true. If it were not true. it ,vould not take root. 
lleligious Illell have, in their own religiousness, an 
evidence of the truth of their religion. That religion 
is true which has po,ver, and so far as it has po,ver j 
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nothing hut \vhat is divine can renew th0 heart. Anù 
this is tbe secret reason 'why religious lllell 1elieve,- 
whether they are adeq Hately conscious of it or no,- 
whether they can put it into words or no-viz., their 
past experience that the doctrine \v hich they hold is a 
reality in their minds, not a mere opinion, and has come 
to them, C not in \vord but in power.' And in this sense 
the presence of religion ill us is its o\vn evidence." 1 
Again :- 
" If, then, we are asked for' a reason of the hope that 
is in us,' why we are content, or rather thankful, to 1e 
in that Church in \vhich God's providence has placeù 
us, would not the reasons be SOl11e one or other of 
these, or rather all of tben1, and a n lunber of others 
besides, which these Inay suggest, deeper than they? 
"First, I suppose a religious man is conscious that 
God has been with hiIn, and given him \vhatever he 
has of good \vithin hinl. He knows quite enough of 
hÍInself to kno\v ho\v fallen he is from original righteous- 
ness, anù he has a COil victioll, which nothing can shake, 
that \vithout the aid of his Lord and Saviour, he can do 
nothing aright. I ùo not say he l1pe(1 recollect any 
dElinite season when he turned to Gud, and gave up 
the service of sin and Batan; but in one sense, every 
tgeaSOll, every year, is such a tilne of turning. I Inean, 
he ever has experience, just as if he had hitherto been 
living in the world, of a continual conversion; he IS 
I The author's Srnnons on Subjects of the Day, pp. 345, 346. 
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ever taking advantage of holy seasons, and lle\V pl'oVI- 
deuces, and beginning again. The eleluents of sin are 
still alive ,vithin him; they still tClnpt and influence 
him, and threaten whcn they do no more ; anù it is 
only by a continual tight against theln that he prevails; 
and \vhat shall persuade him that his po\ver to fight is 
his o\vn, and not from above? And this conviction of 
a divine presence ,vitli him i" stronger, accorùing to the 
length of tin1e during which he has served God, and to 
his advance in holiness. The loultitude of men, nay, 
a great nUll} Lcr of those w 110 think then1sel yes reli- 
gions, do not aÏIn at holiness, and do not advance in 
holiness; but consider, \vhat a great evidence it is that 
God i:i with us" so far as \ve have it! Religious rIlen, 
really such, cannot but recollect in the course of years 
that they have becolne very different from \vhat they 
were. . . . In the course of years a religious person 
finds that a Inysterious unseen influence ha.s been 
upon and changed hiIn. lIe is indeed very diflerent 
froln \vhat be \vas. Ilis tastes, his views, bis judg- 
Inents are different. Yon will say that tinle changes 
a man as a Inatter of course; ad vanciug age, out\\ra.rù 
circulllstances, trials, experience of life. It is true; 
and yet 1 think a religious man would feel it little less 
than sacrilege, and alrnost blasphemy, to ÏInpute the 
improvement of his heart anù conti net, in his moral 
being, ".ith ,vhich he has Leen favoured in a certain 

uflicient perioù, to out\varJ or lllerely natural causes 
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]re will be unaùle to force hiInself to do so-that is to 
say, he has a conviction, \vhich it is a point of religioll 
,,'ith hitn not to doubt, ,,'hich it is a sin to deny, that 
God has been with him. And this is, of course, a 
ground of hope to him that God will be with him still ; 
and if he, at any tiIne, fall into religious perplexity, it 
filay serve to conlfort him to think of it." 1 
And again :- 
U I nlight go on to lnention a still Inore solemn sub- 
ject, viz., the experience, which, at least, certain religi- 
ous persons have of the awful sacredness of our sacra- 
ßlents and other ordiuances. If these are attended by 
the presence of Christ, surely \ve have all that a Church 
can have in the way uf privilege and blessing. The 
promise runs, C Lo, I anl \vith you always, even unto 
the end of the world.' That is a Church \vhere Christ 
is present; this is the very definition of the Church. 
The question sometimes asked is, \Vhether our services, 
our holy seasons, our rites, our sacraments, our institu- 
tions, really have with theln the presence of Jlim who 
thus pronlised? If so, \ve are part of the Church; if 
not, then we are but perforrners in a sort of scene or 
pageant, \yhich II1ay be religiously intended, and 'which 
God in His mercy nlay visit; but if He visits, will in 
visiting go beyond His own promise. But observe, as 
if to answer to the challenge, and put herself on trial, 
aud to give us a test of her Catholicity, our Church 


J Ibid., pp. 34 8 -35 0 . 
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boldly declares of her Dlost solelnn ordinance, that he 
who profanes it incnrs the danger of judgn1ent. She 
seeUlS, like 'loses, or the Prophet froD1 Judah, or Elijah. 
to put her claÎ1n to issue, not so openly, yet a::; really, 
upon the fulfihnenl of a. certain specified sign. N O\V 
she rIoes not speak to scare away the timid, but to 
startle and su hduc tht' ulll)elieving, and ,vithal to 
assure the wavering and perplexed; and I conceive 
that in such Tl1eaSUre as God 'wills, and as is known to 
God, these effects follo,v. 1 Inean, that w'e really have 
proufs ,uuong us, though, for thú most part, they w'ill 
be private anrl personal, frOlll the nalure of the case, of 
clear puuishInent coming upon profanations of the holy 
ordinauce in question; sOlnetiInes very fearfnl instances, 
and such as serve, ,,,hile they a,,,e Leholders, to cOJnfort 
theII1 ;-to cOInfort theIn, fur it is plain, if God be with 
us for judgInent, surely He is \vith us for Jnercy also; 
if lIe punishes, why is it but for profanation? And 
how can there be profanation if there is nothing to be 
profaned? Surely He does Dot Jnanifest J lis \\yrath 
except where I[e has first vouchsafed I[is grace?" 1 
I Inight quote llluch Ulore to the saIne purpose; if I 
do not, it is not that 1 fear the force of the argulneut. 
but the length to which it ruu
. 


4. 


N ow in this preference of in ternal evidences to those 
1 Ibid., pp. 353-355. 
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which are sitnply outward, there is a great principle of 
truth; it requires n1uch guardiug, indeed, alIù explain- 
ing, but I sUl'pose, in matter of fact, that the notes of 
the Church, as they are called, are chiefly intended, as 
this writer says, as guides and directions into the truth, 
for those who are as yet external to it, and that those 
who are \vithin it have primâ facie evidences of another 
and lllure personal kind. I grant it, and I rnake use 
of Iny adlnission; for one inward evidence at least 
Catholics have, which this writer had llot,-certainty. 
I do not say, of course, that what seems like certainty 
is a sufficient evidence to an individual that he has 
found the truth, for he may mistake obstinacy or blind- 
ness for certainty; but, at any rate, the absence of 
certainty is a clear proof that a person has not yet found 
it, and at least a Catholic kno\vs ,veIl, even if he can- 
not urge it in argunlent, that the Church is able to 
cOlllffiunicate to him that gift. No one can read the 
series of arguments from 'which I have quoted, \vithout 
being struck by the author's clear avowal of doubt, in 
spite of his own reasonings, on the serious subject 
which is engaging his attention. He lunged to have 
faith ill the National Church, and he could not. 
"\Vhat 'want we," he exclairns, (( but faith in our 
Church? 'Vith faith 'we can do everything; without 
faith we can do nothing." 1 So all these Ül\var(l notes 
which he eUUDlcrates, \\yhatever their prÍ7nâ facie force, 
1 ILid., p. 380. 
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did not reach so far as to implant conviction even In 
his O'VI1 Lreast; they did not, after all, prove to hinl 
tbat connection bet,veen the National Church and the 
spiritual gifts ,vhich he recognised in his party, ,vhich 
he fain ,vould have estaùlisheù, and \vhich they \vould 
fain establish to 'whonl I am now addressing myself. 
But to conie to the gifts thelnsel ves. You tell me, 
my brethren, that you have the clear evidence of the 
influences of grace in your hearts, by its effects sensible 
at the 1l10inent or permanent in the event. You tell 
Ine, that you have been converted fronl sin to holiness, 
or that you have received great support and cOlufort 
under trial, or that you have been carried over very 
special telnptations, though you have not subnâtted 
yourselves to the Catholic Church. 
lore than this, 
you tell nle of the peace, and joy, and strength which 
you have experienced in your o,vn ordinances. You tell 
me, that, when you began to go weekly to C0I11111Union 
you found yourselves ,vonderfully advanced in purity. 
You tell me that you ,vent to confession, and you nevel' 
,vill believe that the hand of God was not over you at 
the moment ,vhen you received ahsolution. You ,vere 
ordained, and a fragrance breathed around you; you 
hung over the dead, and you all but sa,v the happy 
spirit of the departed. This is what you say, and the 
like of this; and [ am not the person, my dear brethren, 
to quarrel with the truth of what you say. I aln not 
the person to be jealous of such facts, nor to wish you 
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to contradict your own meU10l'Y and your own nature, 
nor anI I so ungrateful to God's fOrIner Dlercies to 
Dlyself, to have the heart to deny them in you. As to 
Iniracles, indeed, if such you mean, that of course is a 
Inatter which lnight lead to dispute; but if you merely 
mean to say that the supernatural grace of God, as 
sho\\ n either at the time or by c()nsequent fruits, has 
overshadowed you at certain tin1es, has been with you 
,vhen you were taking part in the Anglican ordinances, 
I have 110 wish, and a Catholic has no anxiety, to deny it. 
\Vhy should I deny to your nlemory ,vhat is so 
pleasant in Dline ? Cannot I too look back on many 
years past, and many events, in which I nlyself expe- 
rienced what is no,v your confidence? Can I forget 
the happy life I have led allluy days, with no cares, no 
anxieties \vorth remembering; without desolateness, or 
fever of thought, or gloom of Inind, or doubt of God's 
love to Ille aud providence over me? Can I forget.,-I 
never can forget,-the day w hell in lny youth I first 
bound n1J"Self to the n1inistry of Goù in that old church 
of St. :Frideswide, the patroness of Ox.ford? nor how 
I ,vept lnost abundant, and most s\veet tears, when I 
thought ,,,hat I then had becolue; though I looked on 
orJination as no sacran1cntal rite, nor even to baptism 
ascribed any supernatural virtue? Can I \vipe out 
from my memory, or wish to \vipe out, those happy 
Sun(1ay 11l0l'llings, light or dark, year after year, when 
F 
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I celebrated your comlnunion.rite, in my own church 
of St.::\f ary's; and ill the }Jleasalltness allli joy of it 
heard nothing of the strife of tongues ,\phich surrounded 
its ,valls? 'Vheu, too, shall I not feel the soothing 
recollection of those dear years which I spent ill retire- 
Juent, in preparation for nlY deliverance from Egypt, 
asking for light, and by degrees gaining it, with less of 
telnptation in nlY heart, and sin on IllY conscience, 
than ever before? 0 my dear brethren, IllY Anglican 
friends 1 I easily gi\re you crellit for ,\rhat I have ex- 
perienced myself. Provided you be in good faith, if 
you are llot trifling ,vith your cOIlscience, if you are re- 
sol ved to follo,v whithersoever God shall lead, if the ray 
uf conviction has not fallen on yuu, and you have shut 
your eyes to it; then, anxious as I a1l1 about you for the 
future, and dread as I may till you are converted, that 
perh:tps, when conviction COlnes, it 'v ill CODle in vain 
yet still, looking back at the past years of my own life, 
I recognisp what you say, and Lear ,vitness to its truth. 
Yet "'hat has tbis to ùo ,vitb the matter in hand? I 
adn1Ït your fact; do you, Iny brethren, adluit, in turn, 
lilY explanation of it. It is the explanation ready pro- 
vided by the Catholic Church, provided in her general 
teaching, quite independent\y of YOUI particular case, not 
made fur the occasioll, only applied ,vhen it has arisen; 
-listen to it, and see ,vhether you adlnit it or not as 
true if it be not suflicielltly probable, or possible if you 
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will, to invalidate the argulnent on which you 80 con- 
fidently rely. 


5. 


Surely you ought to know the Catholic teaching on 
the subject of grace, in its btaring on your argulnent, 
\\ ithout my insisting on it :-Spi1'itus Domini replevit 
(f}'òern terra1'um. Grace is given for the merits of Christ 
all over the earth; there is no corner, even of Paganism, 
where it is not present, present in each lIe art of man in 
real sufficiency for his ultimate sal vation. Not that the 
grace presen ted to each is such as at once to bring him 
to heaven; but it is sufficient for a beginning. It is 
sufficient to enable hiIn to plead for other grace; and 
that second grace is such as to impetrate a third grace; 
and thus the soullllay be led froln grace to grace, and 
from strength to strength, till at length it is, so to say, 
in very sight of heaven, if the gift of perseverance does 
but complete the \vork. N ow here observe, it is not 
certain that a soul \v hich has the first grace \vill have 
the second; for the grant of the second at least depends 
on its use of the first. Again, it may have the first anù 
second, and yet not the third; frolIl the first on to the 
nineteenth, and not the t"rentieth. \Ve mount up by 
steps towards God, and alas! it is possible that a soul 
Jnay be courageous and bear up for nineteen steps, and 
stop and faint at the t\\ elltieth. Nay, further than this, 
it is pussible to conceive a soul going for\val'd till it 
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arrives at the very grace of contrition-a contrition so 
loving, so sin-renouncing, as to bring it at once into a 
state of reconciliation, and clothe it in the vestment or 
justice; and yet it lI1ay yield tu the further trials wHich 
beset it, aud fall away. 
Now aU this l11UY take place even outside the Church; 
aud consiùer ,vhat at once follows froin it. This follo\\?s, 
in the first place, that 11 ell there Inay he, not Catholics, 
yet really obeying God and re\varùed by IIÌln-nay, 1 
Iuight say (at least by ,vay of arguIllcnt), in IIis favour, 
,,,ith their sins furgiven, and in the enjoYluent of a sr.cret 
union ,vith that heavcnly kingùonl to ,vhich they do 
not visibly belong-who are, through their subsequent 
failure, never to reach it. There Illfty be those who are 
increasing in grace and knowledge, and approaching 
nearer to the Catholic Church every year, "TLo are not 
in the Church, and never "rill be. The highest gifts 
and graces are cOInpatible with ultÏIuate reprobat.ion. 
As regards, then, the evidence of sanctity in llleluLers 
of the National l
stablisll1Ilellt, on which you insist, 
Catholics are not called on to deny theIne 'Ye think 
such instances are fe,v, nor so eIninent as you are 
accustolued to fancy; hut ,ve do uot wish to deny, nor 
have any difiìeulty in adluitting such facts as you have 
to adduce, whatever they Le. We do not think it 
necessary to carp at every instance of supernatural 
excellence among l)rotestants when it comps before us, 
01' to explain it away; all ,ve kno,v is, that the grace 
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given Ulcln is intended ultinlately to bring them into 
the Church, and if it is not tending to do so, it will not 
ultiInatp]y profit thell1; but ,ve as little deny its pre- 
sence in their ionis as they do thelllsel ves; and as the 
fact is no perplexity to us, it is no triulIlph to thenl. 
And, secondly, in like Jnanner, .whatever be the CüIIl- 
fort or the strength attendant upon the use of the 
national ordinances of religion, in the case of this or 
that person, a Catholic nlay adnlit it without scruple, 
for it is no eviùence to him in behalf of those ordi- 
nances themselves. It is the teaching of the Catholic 
Church from time imlnenlorial, and independently of 
the present controversy, that grace is given in a 
sacred ordinance in two "ays, viz.-to use the scho- 
lastiC' distinction, ex opere operontis, and ex opere operato. 
Grace is given ex opere operato, \vhen, the proper dis- 
positions being supposed in the recipient, it is given 
through the ordinance itself; it is given ex opere 
operantis, .when, whether there be out\vard sign or no, 
the iInvard energetic act of the recipient is the instru- 
ment of it. Thus Protestants say that justification, for 
instance, is gained hy faith as by an instrument-ex 
(lJI'1'e ip('ral1f1'.
; tlnts Catholics also conlmonly believe 
that the Lenefit arising from the use of holy water 
accrues, not tX ip re (p('1'ldo, or hy IncallS of the 
eleInent itself, hut., eJ; cpe1'e nperflntis, through the 
devout me
ltal act of the person using it, and the prayers 
of the Church. So again, the Sacrifice ot the ltfass 
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benefits the person for 'v hOl11 it is offered ex tJpc1.e 
opera to, ,vhatever be the character of the celebrating 
priest; but it benefits him more or less, ex (pere 
operantis, according to the degree of sanctity \vhich 
the priest has att.a.ined, and the earnestness ,vith ,vhich 
he offers it. Again, baptism, \vhether administered by 
Dlan or WOlnan, saint or sinner, heretic or Catholic, 
regenerates an infant e:t opere operato,. on the other 
hand, in the case of the baptislll of blood, as it ,vas 
anciently called (that is, the nlartyrdoln of unbaptized 
persons desiring the sacrament, but unahle to obtain 
it), a discussion has arisen, whether the martyr ,vas 
justified ex opere opprato or ex ol)ere (pt'rantís-that is, 
whether by the physical act of his dying for the faith, 
considered in itself, or by the mental act of supreme 
devotion to God, ,yhich caused and attended it. So 
again, contrition of a certain kind is sufficient as a 
disposition or condition, or "rhat is called Inatter, for 
receiving absolution in Penance ex opere op"'rato or 
by virtue of the sacrament; but it may be heightened 
and purifieù into so intense an act of divine love of 
hatred and sorrow' for sin, and of renunciatiolt of it, 
as to cleanse anù justify the soul, without the sacra- 
lllent at all, or ex opere operanl1"s. It is plain frol11 
this distinction, that) jf we would deterlninc whether 
the Anglican ordinances are attended by divine 
grace, we must first deterlnine 'vhether the effects 
which accompany theln arisp. ex opere operantis or ex 
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opC1'e opcrato-whether out of the religious acts, the 
prayers, aspirations, resolves of the recipient, or by the 
direct po\ver of the cerenlonial act itself,-a nice and 
ditlìcult question, not to be deciùed by means of those 
effects thenlselves, \vhatever they Le. 
Let IHe grant to you, then, that the reception of your 
ordinances brings peace and joy to the soul; that it 
permanently influences or changes the character of the 
recipient. Let me grant, on the other hand, that their 
profanation, ,vhen lueu have been taught to believe in 
ijhen1, and in profaning are guilty of contempt of that 
God to whom they ascribe theIn, is attended by judg- 
111ents; this properly sho\vs nothing more than that, 
by a general law, lying, deceit, presumption, or hypo- 
crisy are punished, and prayer, faith, contrition re- 
\varded. There is nothing to show that the effects 
,\-oultl not have been precisely the same on condition 
of the saIne in \vard dispositions, though another ordi- 
n
nce, a love-feast or a washing of the feet, with no 
pretence to the name of a Sacrament, had been in good 
faith adopted. And it is obvious to anyone that, for 
a Inell1be1' of the Establishment to bring himself to 
confession, especially SOIne years back, required dis- 
positions of a very special character, a special contrition 
and a special desire of the SacranlCnt, which, as far as 
we nlay judge by olÜ\vard signs, ,vere a special effect 
of grace, and ,,"ould fittingly receive froIn God's bounty 
a. special reward, some further and hi
her grace, aud 
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even, at least I am not hound to deny it, ren1Ïssioll of 
SIns. And again, ,vhell a Jnember of the Establish- 
luent, surrounded by those ,vho scoffed at the doctrine, 
accepted God's word that lIe ,vould make Bread liis 
Body, aud honoured Him by the fact that he accepted 
it, is it wonderful, is it not suitable to God's Inercy, if 
He re,vards such a special faith ,,'ith a quasi sacramental 
grace, though the ,vorshipper unintentionally oIlered to 
a material substance that adoration ,vhich he intended 
to pay to the present, but invisiLle, I
aIll b of God 1 


6. 


But this is not all, my dear brethren; I Dlust allo\v to 
others ,,,bat I allow to you. If I let you plead the 
sensible effects of supernatural grace, as exenlplified in 
yourselves, in proof that your religion is true, I Iflust 
allow the plea to others to "Thorn by your theory you 
are bound to deny it. Are you wi1ling to place your- 
selves on the sanle footing \vith Wesleyans? yet what 
is the difference? or rather, have they not more re- 
markable phenolllena in their history, symptoDw.tic of 
the presence of grace among thenl, than you can sho\v 
in yours 'I 'Vhich, then, is the right explanation of 
your feelings and your experience,-mine, whieh I 
have extracted from received Catholic teaching; or 
yours, which is an expedient for the occasion, and can. 
not be made to tell for your o\vn Apostolical authority 
without telling for those who are rebels against it 1 
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Survey the rise of l\Iethodisln, and say candidly, 
whether those \vho made light of your ordinances 
abandoned ihelll, or at least disbelieved their virtue, 
have not had among them evidences of that very saIne 
grace ,,"hich you clainl for yourseh.es, and ,vbicb you 
consider a proof of your acceptance \"ith God. l{eally 
I am obliged in ('andour to allow', ,,"hatever part the 
evil spirit had in the ,,"ork, whatever gross adnlixture 
of earth polluted it, whatever extravagance there was 
to excite ridicule or disgust, ,vhether it ,vas Christian 
virtue or the excellence of unaided nIall, whatever was 
the spiritual state of the subjects of it, whatever their 
end and their final account, yet there ,vere higher and 
nobler vestiges or semblances of grace and truth in 
1Iethoùisnl than there have been anlong you. I give 
you credit for \vllat you are, grave, serious, earnest, 
lIlodest, steady, self-denying, consistent; you have the 
praise of such virtues; and you have a clear perception 
of many of the truths, or of portions of the truths, of 
Revelation. In these points you snrpass the Wesley- 
ans; but if I \vished to find \vhat ,vas striking, extra- 
ordinary, suggestive of Catholic heroislll-of St.l\Iartin, 
St. Francis, or St. Ignatius- I shoulrl betake Iuyself far 
BOOlier to thenl than to you. "In our O\VIl tÏInes," says 
a writer in a popular l
eview, speaking of the last-men- 
tioned Saint and his cOlnpanions, "in our own times 
much indignation and much alarm are throwll Rway OD 
innovators of a very different stanlp. }"'l'Olll the ascetics 
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of the comlnon rOOln, froln lnen ,vhuse couracre rIses 
o 
high enough only to hint at their unpopular opinions, 
and ,vhose bplligerent passions soar at nothing more 
daring than to '\'orry sonle unfortunate professor, it is 
almost ludicrous to fear any great Inovement on the 
theatre of hUlnan aff:lirs. 'Yhell ,ve see these rlainty 
gentlclnen in rags, and hear of theln from the S110W'S of 
the Himalaya, we n1ay b 'gin to trenl LIe." Now such 
a diversion froIll the course of his reluarks upon St. 
Ignatius and his cOInpanions, ] must say, ,vas 11l0st 
uncalled for in this ,vl'iter,1 '1.ud not a. little ill-natured; 
for ,ve had nevcr pretended to be heroes at all, and 
should have been the tÌrst to laugh at any une ,vho 
fancied us such; but they will serve to suggest the 
fact, ,vhich is undeniahlc, that even when .Anglicans 
approach in doctrine Ilea.rest to the Catholic Church, 
still heroislu is not the line of their excellence. The 
Estal)]ished Church lllay have preserved in the country 
the idea of sacralnental grace, and the moveluent of 
1833 lllay have spreaù it; but if you ""ish to find the 
shaùo\\' and the suggestion of the supernatural qualities 
which make up the notion of a Catholic Saint, to \V cs- 
ley you must go, and such as hinl. Personally I do not 
like }1Írn, if it ,vere merely for his deep self-relianee and 
self -conceit; still I nnl bound, in justice to him, to ask, 
and you in C'ousistency to ans\ver, \vhat historical per- 
sonage in the Establishruent, during its \vhole three 


1 Sir James btel,hcn. 
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ccnturies, has approxiloatcd in furce and splenùour ùf 
conduct and achievelIlents to one who Legan by innov- 
ating on your rules, and ended by conteInuillg your 
authorities? TIe and his conlpanions, starting amid 
ridicule at Oxford, ,,'ith fasting and praying in the cold 
night air, then going about preaching, reviled by the 
rich and educated, and pelted and dragged to prison by 
the populace, and converting their thousands frOll1 sin 
to God's service-\vere it not for their pride and eccen- 
tricity, their fanatical doctrine and untranquil devotion, 
they would startle us, as if the times of St. Vincent 
Ferrer or St. Francis Xavier were come agaIn In a 
Protestant land. 
Or, to turn to other cOffilnunions, ,,,hOl11 have you with 
those cal)abilities of greatness in thelJl, ,\"\,9hich show 
thelllseives in the benevolent zeal of Ho,rard the phil- 
anthropist, or Elizabeth Fry? Or consider the almost 
n1Ïraculous conversion and subsequent life of Colonel 
Gardiner. Why, even old Bunyan, with his vivid 
dreams when a child, his conversion, his conflicts with 
Satan, his preachings alld in1prisonments, however in- 
ferior to you in disci plille of Inind and know ledge of 
the truth, is, in the outline of his history, more Apos- 
tolical tha.n you. " Weep not for IHe," were his last 
,vords, as if he had been a Saint, C( but for yourselves. 
I go to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, w 110 doubt- 
less, through the mediation of His Son, will receive 
me, though a sinner, when we shall erelong meet, to 
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slug the new song and be hapI)Y for ever 1" Consider 
the death beds of the thousands of those, in and out of 
the Establishloent, ,,,ho, ,vith scarcely olle ecclesiastical 
sentiment in COll111l01l ,vith you, die in confidence of 
the truth of their doctrine, and of their personal safety. 
Does the peace of their deaths testify to the divinity of 
their creed or of their comnlunion? l)oes the extrenle 
earnestness and reality of religious feeling, exhibited 
in the sudden seizure and death of one who was as 
stern in his hatred of your opinions as admirable in 
his earnestness, who one evening protested against the 
sacraluelltal principle, and next 11l0rning died nobly 
with the words of IIoly Scripture ill his mouth-does 
it give any sanction to tl1at hatred and that protest? 1 
And there is another, a Ual vinist, one of whose special 
and continual prayers in his last illness was for l,ersever- 
ance in grace, who cried, c, 0 I..4orJ, abhor loe not, though 
I be abhorrible, and abhor Inyself!" and who, five 
minutes before his death, by the expression of his 
countenance, changing from prayer to adlniration and 
calm peace, impressed upon the bystanders tbat the veil 
had. been remov
d from his eyes, and that, like Stephen, 
he sa,v things invisible to sense ;-did he, by the cir- 
curllstances of his death-bed, l)ear evidence to the truth 
of what you, as well as I, hold to be an odious her
sy ? 2 
'c 
lr. Harvey resigned his Ineek soul into the hand
 of 
his Redeemer, saying, ' Lord, no\V lettest Thou Thy ser- 


1 Dr Arnold. 


2 !\Ir 
cott of Ashton Sandford. 
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vunt (lrpart iu peace.'" cc 1\fr. 'Valker, Lefure lIe ex- 
pired, spoke nearly these wor(Is: c I have been on the 
wings of the cherubiIn; heaven has in a manner been 
opeued to n1e; I shall he there soon.'" "ßIr. Whit- 
field rose at four o'clock on the Sabbath day, ,vent to 
his closet, and was unusually long in private; laid 
bilnself on his bed for aLout ten n1Ìnutes, then ,vent on 
his knees and prayed llloSt fervently he might that day 
finish his l\lastel"s work." Then he sent for a clergy- 
Juau, "an(I before he could reach hi Ill, closeù bis eyes 
on this 'world without a sigh or groan, anù cOlluuellced 
a Sabhath of everlasting rest." 1 Alas! there ,vas ano- 
ther, ,vho for three IllOllths " lingered," as he said, cc in tbe 
face of death." " 0 my God," he cried, "I kno\v Thou 
dost Hot overlook any of Thy creatures. Thon dost llot 
overlook llle. So lunch torture . . . . to kill a ,vorm 
have nlercy on Ine! I cry to Thee, knowing I cannut 
alter Thy ways. I cannot if I woulù, and I ,\'ould not 
if 1 could. If a word \volIld renlove these sufferings, I 
wou 1d not utter it." "Just life enough to sutter," he 
continued; "but I snLInit, alll] nut oBly subluit, Lut 
rejoice." One 11lOl'nillg he woke up, "anù ,vith firnl 
voice and great sobriety of lllauner, spoke only these 
words: 'Now I die I' He sat as une in the attitude of 
expectation; autI ahout two honrs after,vards, it "'as 
as he had saiù." Anù he ,vas a professeJ infi(lel, anJ 
\\'orse than an infidel-an apostate priest I 


1 Sidney's Life of Hill. 
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7. 


No, my dear brethren, these things are beyond us. 
Nature can do so much, and go so far; can form such 
rational notions of God and of duty, without grace, or 
merit, or a future hope; good sense has such an instinc- 
tive apprehension of what is fitting; intellect, imagina- 
tion, anù feeling C,Ul so take up, develop, and ilhlluinate 
what nature has originated; education and intercourse 
\vith others can so insinuate into the mind \vhat really 
ùoes not belong to it; grace, not effectual, but inchoate, 
can so plead, and its pleadings look so likp its fruits; 
and its mere visitations nlay so easily Le mistaken for 
its in-<hvelling presence, and its vestiges, when it haE 
ùeparteù, may gleanl so beautifully on the dead soul, 
that it is quite impossible for us to conclude, \vith any 
fairness of argnnlent, that a certain opinion is true, 
or a religious position safe, silnply on account of the 
confidence or apparent excellence of those \vho adopt 
it. Of coarse, \ve think as tenderly of them as we can; 
and lllay fairly hope that \v hat \ve see is, in particular 
instances, the work of grace, wrought in those who are 
not respcnsible for their ignorance; but the claÍIn in 
their behalf is unreasonable ,lnd exorbitant, if it is to 
the effect that their state of Inind is to be taken in 
evidence, not only of proll1Íse in the individual, Lut of 
truth in his creed. 
And should this view of the subject unsettle and 
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depress you, as if it left you no means at all of ascer. 
tailling whether God luves you, or whether anything is 
true, or anything to ùe trusted, then let this feeling 
answer the purpose for which I have impressed it on 
you. I wish to deprive you of your undue confidence 
in se]f; I wish to dislodge you from that centre in 
which you sit so salf-possessed and self-satisfied. Your 
fault has been to ùe satisfied with but a half eviùence 
of your safety; you have ùeen too well contented with 
reluailling where you found yourselves, not to catch at 
a line of argument, so indulgent, yet so plausible. Y uu 
have thought that pusition ÏInpregnaùle; anù gro'wing 
confident, as tiIne went on, you have not only said it 
was a sin to ascribe your good thoughts, and purposes, 
and aspirations to any Lut God C,vhich you were right 
in saying), but you have presuIlled to pronounce it 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost to doul\t that they 
caIne into your hearts by lueaus of your Church antI Ly 
virtue of its ordinances. Learn, my dear brethren, a 
more sober, a more cautious tone of thought. Learn 
to fear for your souls. It is sOluething, indeed, to be 
peaceful within, but it is not everything. It luay be 
the stillness of death. The Catholic, and he alone, has 
within hilll that union of external 'with internal notes 
of Goù's favour, which sheds the light of conviction 
over his soul, and Inakes hilll ùoth fearle
s in his faith. 
aud cahn and thankful in his bOl'e. 
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LECTURE IV. 


TIlE PROVIDENTIAIJ COURSE OF TilE A/OTTE.UFNT OF 
18 33 NOT IN THE DIRFCTION OF THE NATIONAL 
Cll U RCH. 


I. 
IT is scarcely possible to fancy that an event so dis- 
tinctive ill its character as the rise of the so-called 
Anglo-Catholic party in the course of the last t\venty 
years, should have no scope in the designs of Divine 
Providence. From beginnings so small, from elements 
of thought so fortuitous, \vith prospects so unpromising, 
that in its gerIll it \vas looked upon with conteulpt, if 
it "Tag ever thought of at all, it s\ulùenly hecame a 
po\ver in the National Church, and an object of al:lrJn 
to her rulers and friends. I ts originators ".ould have 
fount} it ditlicult to say 'what they aÏtnell at of a prac- 
tical kind; rather thpy put forth vie\vs and principles 
for their own sake, hecause they \vel'e true, as if they 
,"ere oùliged to say them; and though their ohject 
certainly was to strengthen the l
stahlisllInent, yet it 
woult1 have òepn very difficult for then1 to state precisely 
the illtel'lnediate process, or definite application, by 
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whieh, in matter of fact, their preaching was to arrive 
at that result. And, as they might be themselves Bur- 
prised at their carne
tness in proclaiming, they had as 
great cause to be surprised at their success in propagat- 
ing, the doctrines ". hich have characterised their school. 
And, in fact, they had nothillg else to say but that 
those doctrines \vere in the air; that to assert 'vas to 
prove, and that to explain ,vas to persuade; and that 
the Inovement in which they .were taking part, wa
 the 
birth of a crisis rather than of a place. I do llot mean 
to say, that they did not use arguments on the one 
hand, nor attempt to associate thenlselves with things 
as they ,"ere on the other; but that, after all, their 
doctrine went forth rather than was delivered, and 
spoke rather than ,vas spoken; that it was a message 
rather than an arguIllent; that it was the master, not 
the creature of its proclainlers, and seemed to be said 
at randoln, because uttered vlÏth so indistinct an aim; 
and so, with no advalltage except that of position, 
,vhich of course is not to be undervalued, it spread and 
,vas taken up no one kne,v ho,v. In a very fe,v years 
a school of opinion ,vas fOrIlled, fixed in its principles, 
indefinite and progressiye in their range; and it ex- 
tended into every part of the country. If, turning 
f..Ol11 the contemplation of it fronl within, 'we inquire 
what the world thought of it, we haie still more to 
raise uur ,vonder; for, not to lllention the exciteD16nt 
it cß.used in 

Ilghtndt the 1l1oveWfint and its partv- 
G 
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na111eS were known to the police of Italy and the back- 
woodsmcn of America. So it proceeded, getting stronger 
and stronger every rear, till it has come into collision 
,vith the Nation, anù that Church of the Nation, which 
it hegan by professing especially to serve; and no\\- its 
upholders and disciples have to look ahout, and ask 
thelIlselves ,vhere the)" are, and ,vhich \vay they are to 
go, and "yhither they are bound. 
l}rovidence does nothing in vain; so Innch earnest- 
neS8, zeal, toil, thought, re ligiousnesR, success, as has 
a place in the history of that lllÜvénlcllt, lnust surely 
have a place also in His scherne, and in His dealings 
towards llis Church in this country, if we could discern 
\vhat that place was. lIe has excited aspirations, 
Jnatureù good thoughts, and prospered pious under- 
takings arising out of thenl: not for nothing surely 
-then for what? 'Vherefore 1 
The moveluent certainly is one and the same to all 
",'ho have been influenced 1>y it; the principles and 
circumstances, \\-hich have Inade theIll ,,'hat they are, 
are one and the sallle; the history of one of you, my 
brethren, is pretty lunch the history of another-the 
. 
history of all. Is it Dleant that you should each of 
you end in his o,vn \vay, if your beginnings have been 
the same? The duty of one of you, is it not the duty 
ùf another 
 Are you not to act together 1 In other 
,vords, may I not look at tho Inovenlcnt as integrally 
one, ana thus investigate what is its bearing and its 
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legitimate issue? and Iuay not, in consequence, that 
direction and scope of the nlovement, if such can be 
ascertained, be taken as a suggestion to you how you 
should act, {listinct froIl1, and in addition to, the inti- 
mations of God's will, which conle home to you per- 
sonally and individually? The nlo\"enlent has affected 
us in a certain way: at one tilue we have felt urged 
perhaps, with sOlue of those who took part in it, to go 
forward; at another, to remain ,vhere we are; then to 
retire into lay-colliulunion, if "Te ,vere in the Established 
nlinistry; then to collapse into a sect external to its 
pale. \Ve have tried to have faith in the sacraments 
of the N atiùnal Church; for a time ,ve have succeeded, 
and then ,ve have failed; we have felt ourselves dra,vn, 
\ve have felt ourselves repelled by the Catholic Chul"ch; 
-we have felt difficulties in her faith, counter-diffi- 
culties in rejecting it, complications of difficulty on diffi- 
culty, concurrent or antagonist, till we could ascertain 
neither their nlutual relation nor their combined issue, 
and could neither change nor reluain where ,ve ,vere 
,vithout scruple. 
Under such a trial it ,,"ould be some guidance, a 
sort of token or note of the course destined for us by 
Providence, if the movement itself, whose principles 
'\ve have drunk in, with which we are so intinlately one, 
had, from the nature of the case, its own natural and 
necessary termination. Before no,v, when a rrotestant, 
I have said lnore or less to others ,vho Were in anxiety, 
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(C "r atch the movement; it is luadc up of individuals, 
but it has an objective being, proceeds on principles, 
is governed by la\vs, anù is swayed and directed hy 
external facts. "r e are apt to be attracted or driven 
this way or tllat; each thinks for hilllself and judges 
differently froIH others; each fears to decide j but may 
\\ e not ascertain and foUo,,? the legitin1ate and divinely 
intended course of that
 \vhose children we are?" A 
great Saint was accustomed to cOffilnand his sons. 
\rhen they br.d to deterll1Ïne sonle point relatively to 
theulselves anù their Society, to throw themselves in 
iInagination out of theruselves, al1ù to look at the 
question externally, as if it ,vere not personal to them, 
and they ,vere deciding for a stranger. In like 
manner it has been sOllletÍ1nes recolnmended in the 
solution of public questions, to look at them as they 
,vill show in history, and as they will be judged of by 
posterity. N O\V in some such "Tay should I ,,-ish, at 
this lllolllent, to regard the IUOVClnent of 1833, and to 
di
cover \\"hat is its proper, suital,le, legitiInate tef111i- 
nation. This, then, is the question 1 shall consider 
in the present Lecture ;-here is a great existing fact 
before our eyes-the lllovelllent and its party. 'Yhat 
is to Lecome of it 1 'Vhat ought to become of it? Is 
it to luelt a,vay as if it had not Leen? Is it Illerely to 
subserve the purposes of Liberalism, in breaking up 
establislunents by "eakening theIn, and in nlaking 
doguH\ ridiculous by lllultiplying sects 1 or is It of too 
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positi\ e n. churactl'r, both in its principles and its mem- 
hcI's, to anticipa.te for it so <1isappointing an is
ue. 


2. 


J say, it has been definite In its principles, though 
vague in their application and their scope. It has been 
formed on one idea, \vhich has developed into a body of 
teaching, logical in the arrangcnlent of its portions, 
Rlld consistent with the principles on \vhich it originally 
starteù. That iùea, or first principle, was ecclesiastical 
liberty; the doctrine ,,
hich it especially opposed \\'as 
in ecclesiastical language, the heresy of Erastus, an,l in 
political, the Royal Supremacy. The object of its attack 
,vas the Establishment, considered simply as such. 
\ Vhen r th us represent the idea of the IJlOVement of 
which I aIU speaking, lnlust not be supposed to over- 
look or deny to it its theological, or its ritual, or its 
practical aspect; but I alll speaking of what may be 
called its for'ln. 1 f I said that the one doctrine of 
Luther was justification by faith only, or of \Vesley the 
doctrine of the new birth, 1 should not be denying that 
those rlivines resppctively taught many other doctrines 
but merely should mean that the one ùoctrine or the 
other gave a shape and character to its teaching. Tn 
like manner, tbe writers of the Apostolical party of 18 33 
were earnest and copious in their enforcenlent of the 
high doctrines of the faitb, of dogmatism, of the sacra- 
lncntal principle, of the sacraments (as far as the 
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Anglican Prayer Rook admitted thern), of ceremonial 
observances, of practical duties, and of the counsels of 
perfection; but, considering all those great articles of 
teaching to be protected and guaranteed by the inde- 
pendence of the Church, and in that ,yay alone, they 
vie,ved sanctity, and sacraluental grace, and dogmatic 
fidelity, Inerely as subordinate to the mystical body of 
Christ, and Dlade thenl minister to her sovereignty, 
tbat she Inight in turn protect theln in their pre- 
rogatives. Dugout 'would be Inaintained, sacralllents 
would be adlninistered, religious perfection would be 
venerated and attempted, if the Church were suprelue 
in ber spiritual po\\'er; dogma would be sacrificed to 
expedience, sacraInents would be rationalized, perfec- 
tion would be ridiculed if she ,vas nlade tbe slave of 
the State. Erastianism, then, was the one heresy which 
practically cut at the root of all revealed truth; the 
Dlan who held it would soon fraternise with U llitarians, 
Il1istake the bustle of life fur religious obedience, and 
pronounce his butler to be as able to gi ve cOIllIllunion 
as his priest. It destroyed the supernatural altoge- 
ther, by Inakillg Illost elnphatically Christ's kingdolll a 
kingdolll of the ,vorld. Such \vas the teaching of the 
luoveluent of 1833. The \\'hole systeIu of revealed 
truth ,vas, according to it, to be carried out upon the 
aDti-l
rastian or Apostolical basis. The independence 
of the Church is almost the one subject of three out of 
fonr volulnes of 
Ir9 Froude's Remains; it is, in one 
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shape or other, the prevailing 811 lljeet uf the early 1111111- 
bel's of the" Tracts for the Ti1nes," as \vell as of other 
puLlications which might be nalued. It was for this 
that the '\Titers of WhOIll I speak had recourse to Anti- 
quity, insisted upon the .A.postolical Succession, exalted 
the Episcopate, and appealed to the people, not only be- 
cause these things were true and right, hut in order to 
shake off the 
tate; they introduced them, in the first 
instance, as nleans to,vards the inculcation of the idea of 
the Church, as constituent portions of t.hat great idea, 
which, 'when it once should be received, 'was a n1atch 
for the \yorld. 
"Our one tangible object," it ""as said, in a passage 
too long to be extracted at length, "is to restore the 
connection, at present ùroken, between Bishops and 
people; for in this everything is involved, directly or 
indirectly, fur which it is a duty to contend. . . . . 'Ye 
wish to Inaintain the faith) and bind men together ill 
love. We arc aiming, with this view, at that comn1and- 
ing llloral influence which attended the early Church, 
which made it attractive and persuasive, ,vhich nlani- 
fested itself in a fascination sufficient to elicit out of 
Paganism and Jnl\V into itself all that was noblest allù 
Lest from the lllass of Illankinù, and ,,'hicL created an 
internal systcln uf such grace, beauty, and Dlajesty, that 
believers were llloulded there by into nlartyrs and 
evangelists. . . . . I f master-minds are ever granted to 
us, they must be persevering in insisting on the Epis- 
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copal system, the 
\.postolical Succession, the n1Ïnisterial 
cornlnission, the po,ver of the keys, the duty and desir- 
ableness of Church discipline, the sacredness Of Church 
rites aud ordinances. Rut, you ,vill say, ho'v is all this 
to be made interesting to the people? I ans\ver, that 
the topics thell1selves which they are to preach are óf 
that attractive nature, \vhich carries ,vith it its own 
influence. The very notIon that represent.atives of the 
Apostles are now on earth, from whose COlulllunion 
we may obtain grace, as the first Christians did from 
thl) .A.postles, is surely, ,vhen adnlitted, of a B10st trallS- 
porting and persuasive character. Clergynlen are at 
present subject to the painful experience of losing the 
more religious portion of their flocks, WhOIll they have 
tutored and lTIouldeù as children, but 'who, as they come 
into life, faU away to the Disscllters. "Thy is this 1 
They desire to be stricter than the mass of Uhurchnlen, 
and the ChUfCh gives theDl no means; they desire to 
be governed by sanctions more constraining than those 
of mere argument, and the Church keeps back those 
doctrines, ,vhich, to the eye of faith, give reality and 
substance to religion. One ,vho is told that the Church 
is the treasure-house of spiritual gifts, comes for a 
definite privilege. . . . . 
Ien know not of the legiti- 
mate priesthood, and, therefore, are condemned to hang 
upon the judgment of individuals and self-authorised 
preachers; they put up with legends of private 
Christians, in the place of the men of God, the meek 
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martyrs, the saintly pastors, the wise and wlIllllng 
teachers of the Catholic Church." 1 


3. 


Passages such as this, ,vhich is but a portion of a 
,,,hole, sho\v to me, my brethren, clearly enough, that 
these men understood the nature of the Church far better 
than they understood the nature of the religious com- 
munion which they sought to defend. They sa\v in that 
religion, indeed, a contrariety to their Apostolic prin- 
ciples, but they seem to have fancied that such con- 
trariety ,vas an accident in its constitution, and ,vas 
capable of a cure. They did not understand that the 
E
tablished TI.eligion 2 was set up in ErastianisIn, that 
Erastianism was its essence, and that to destroy Eras- 
tianism was to destroy the religion. The movement, 
then, and the Establishment, were in simple anta- 
gonism from the first, although neither party knew it; 
they ,vere logical contradictories; they could not be 
true together; what was the life of the one was the 
death cf the other. The sole ambition of the Establi'3h- 
ment 'was to be the creature of Statesmen; the sole 
aspiration of the movement was to force it to act for 
itself. The moveUlent went forth on the face of the 
country; it read, it preached, it published; it addressed 


1 Hritish Magazine, April 1836-[Discussions Rnd Arguments, pp. 
34-3 8 .] 
i 'Ve must not forget, llowever, Mr. FrouJe's upas-tree. 
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itself to logic and to poetry; it was fintÏtplary and 
architect; only to do for the FstaLlisluuent what the 
:Establishment considered the lIlost intolerable of dis- 
serVices. Every breath, every sigb, every aspiration, 
every effort of the movement ,vas nn affront or an 
offence to the Establishnlent. In its very first tract, it 
could ,,,ish nothing better for the Bishops of 
.he ]
stab- 
lishmellt than Inartyrdon ; and, as the very easiest 
escape, it. augured for them the losq of their tenlporal 
possessions. It "Tas easy to foresee what resl-'onse tht"' 
Establishment ,,"ould ffi(lke to its officious defenders, as 
soon as it could recover froln its surprise; but expe- 
rience 'yas necessary to teach this to men who knew 
1110re of St. Athanasills than of the Privy Councilor 
the Court of Arches. 
"'Vhy should any nlall in Britain ," asks a Tract, 
(( fear or hesitate boldly to assert the authority of the 
Bishops and pastors of the Church on grounds strictly 
evangelical and 
piritual ? JJ "Reverend Sir," ans,vered 
the Primate to a protest against a Bishop-elect, accused 
of heresy, (( it is not '\\ ithin the Lounds of any authority 
possessed by me to give you an opportunity of proving 
your objections; findillg, therefore, nothil1g in \vhich 
I could act in compliance ,vith yonr renlonstrance, I 
proceeded, in the execution of Iny office, to obey IIer 

Iajesty's InanJate for Dr. IIa1l1pdell's consecration in 
the usual forIn." 
u Are we contented," asks another Tract, "to be 
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accounted thp mere creation of the State, as school- 
Inasters and teachers Inay be, as soldiers, or nlagistrates. 
or other public officers? Did t.he State make us? Can 
it ulllnake us ? Can it senù out missionaries? Can it 
arrange dioceses?" "'.Villiam the Fourth," answers 
the first magistrate of the State, Ie by the grace of God, 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain, and Ireland, 
I{'ing, Defender of the Faith, to all to whom these 
presents shall conle, greeting: 'Ve, having great con- 
fidence in the learning, ulorals, and probity of our well- 
beloved and venerable 'Vil1iam Grant Broughton, do 
Dame and appoint hinl to be Bishop and ordinary 
pastor of the see of Australia, so that he shall be, and 
shall be taken to be, Bishop of the Bishop's see, anù 
may, by virtue of this our nonlination anù appoint- 
nlent, enter into anù possess the said Bishop's see as 
the Bishop thereof, ,vithout any let or impedin1ent of 
U8; anù we do hereby dec1are, that if \"e, our heirs and 
successors, shall think fit to recall or revoke tlle appoint- 
ment of the said Bishop of Australia, or his successors, 
that every such Bishop shaH, to all intents aud purposes, 
cease to be Bishop of Australia." 
U Continnation is an ordinance," says the Tract, cc in 
which the Bishop witnesses for Christ. Our Lord and 
Saviour cOllfirnls U5,vith the spirit of all goodness; the 
Bishop is His figure and likeness when he lays his 
hanùs on the heads of children. Then Christ comes 
to them. to confir
I1 in thelll the grace of haptisll1." 
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(C And ,ve do hereby give and grant to the said Bishop 
of ..A.ustralia," proceeds Hi
 1\Iajesty, (C and his suc- 
cessors, Bishops of Australia, full power and authority 
to confirm those that are baptized and come to years of 
discretion, and to perfonn all other functions peculiar 
and appropriate to tbe office of Bishop within the limits 
of the said see of Australia." 
u !\loreover," says the Tract, (C the Bishop rules the 
Church here below', as Christ rules it above; and Ü
 
commissioned to make us clergYluen God's ministers. 
He is Christ's instruInent." U Alld ,ve do by these 
pre
ents give and grant to the saitl Bishop and his 
successors, :Bishops ûf Australia, fun power and 
authority to adlnit into the holy orùers of deacon and 
priest respectively, any person whom he shall deem 
duly qua1ified, and to punish and corr
ct chaplains, 
ministers, priests, and ùeacons, accorùing to their 
deIuerits." 
U The Bishop speaks in me," says the Tract, It as 
Christ wrought in hint, anù as God sent Christ; thus 
the whole plan of salvation hangs together ;-Christ 
the true :hfediator; Ilis servant the Bishop His earthly 
likeness; mankind the subjects of His teaching; God 
the author of salvation." And the Queen answers, 
" \Ve do hereby signify to the 1Iost Reverend Father 
in God, 'Yilliam, Lord Arch bishop of Canterbury, our 
nomination of the said Augustus, requiring, and, by 
the faith and love whereby he is bounà unto us, com- 
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manding the said 
fost Reverend }'ather III God, to 
ordain and consecrate the sa.id ...\ugustus." ..A.nd th
 
consecrated prelate echoes from across the ocean, 
cc Augustus, by the grace of God and the favour of 
Queen Victoria, Bishop." 
" You \vil1, in time to come," says the Tract, 
(I honour us with a purer honour than ITIen do no\v, as 
those "rho are intrusted with the keys of heaven and 
hell, as the heralds of mercy, as the denouncers of 
woe to wicked meD, as intrusted ,vith the a\vful and 
nlysterious privilege of dispensing Christ's Body and 
Blood." And a first Episcopal Charge replies in the 
words of the Homily, (I Let us diligently search the 
well of life, and not run after the stinking puddles of 
tradition, devised by luan's imagination." A second, 
"It is a sn bject of deep concern that any of our body 
should prepare IHell of ardent feelings and "Tarm 
, 
imaginatiolls for a return to the ROlnan 
fass-book.' 
Anù a third, cc Already are the foundations of apostasy 
laid; if \va once admit another Gospel, Antichrist is at 
the door. I all1 fun of fear; everything is at stake; 
there seems to be sOITIething judicial in the rapid 
spread of these opinions." And a fourth, "It is im- 
possible not to reulark upon the subtle wile of the 
Adversary; it has been signally and unexpectedly 
e1\.cInplified in the present day by the revival of errors 
which might have been supposed buried for ever." 
And a fifth, U Under the spurious pretence of deference 
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to antiquity and respect for prinlitive models, the 
foundations of our Prutestant Church are underrnined 
by IHen \vho dwell ,vithin her walls, alHl those who sit 
in the Reformer's seat are traducing the Reformation." 
C( Our glory is in jeopardy," says a sixth. "'Vlty all 
this tenderness for the very centre and core of cor- 
ruption ?" asks a seventh. "Among other 11larvels of 
the present day," says an. eighth, It lllay be accounted 
the irreverent and unbecollting language applied to the 
chief pronloters of the l{efonnation in this land. The 
quick and extensive propagation of opinions, tending 
to exalt the claÏIns of the Church and of the Clergy, 
can be no proof of their soundness." U Reunion váth 
Ron1e has been rendered impossible," says a ninth, 
cc yet I am not without hope that more cordial union 
may, in time, be effected among all Protestant Ch urches." 
cc 
Iost of the Bishops," says a tenth, U have spoken in 
terms of disapproval of the I Tracts for the Times, 
and I certainly believe the systeln to be Inost perni 
cious, and one which is calculated to produce the most 
lalucntable schism in a Church already fearfully dis- 
united." 
U Up to this Inolnent," says an eleventh, Ie the move- 
Inellt is advancing unùer jU:5t the same pacific profes- 
sions, and the same ÍIuputations are still cast upon all 
,,?ho in any way Ílnpeùe its progress. "Even the English 
Bishops, \",ho have officially expressed any disappro- 
bation of the principles or proceedings of the party, 
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have not escaped such anÏlnad versions." " TractariaJ1- 
ism is the nlasterl}icce of Satan," says a twelfth. 


4. 


But there w'as a judglnent Ulore cruel still, ùecausc it 
practically told in their favour; but it was the infeli- 
city of the agents in the Inovenlent, that, the National 
Church feeling both in its rulers and its people as 
it did, their teaching could not escape animadversion 
except at the expense of their principles. "
\. Bishop's 
lightest ,vord, ex Cathedl'â, is heavy," said a writer 
of the "Tracts for the Times." "His judgment on 
a book cannot be light; it is a rare occurrence." And 
an Archbishop answered from the other side of St. 
George's Channel, cc 1\Iany persons look ,vith consider- 
able interest to the declarations on such matters that 
from time to time are put forth by Bishops in their 
Charges, or on other occasions. But on most of the 
points to which I have been alluding, a Bishop's 
declarations have no more weight, except what they 
derive from his personal character, than any anonymous 
pamphlet would have. The points are nlostly such as 
he has no official po,ver to de
ide, even in reference to 
hi
 own diocese; and as to legislation for the Church, 
or authoritati,-e declarations on many of the most im- 
portant Inatters, neither anyone Bishop, nor all coHec- 
tively, have any more right of this kind, than the 
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ordinary magistrates have to take on thelllselyes the 
functions of Parliament." 
However, it is hardly necessary to prolong the exhibi- 
tion of the controversy, or to recall to your recollection 
the tone of invective in which each party relieved the 
keen and vehelnent feelings which its opponents 
excited ;-how the originators of tIle 1110vement called 
Jewell" an irreverent Dissenter;" were even cc thinking 
worse and \yorse of the Reformers;" cc hated the Refor- 
mation and the Reforlners lllore and 1110re ;" thought 
thelu the false prophets of the Apocalypse; described 
the National Church as having" blasphemed Tradition 
and the Sacraments;" 'were " lllore and more indignant 
at the J>rotestant doctrine of the Eucharist; " thought 
the principle on ,vhich it was founded "as proud, 
irreverent, and foolish, as that of any heresy, even 
Socinianism;" and considered the Establishment their 
cc upas-tree," "an incubus on the country;" and its 
reformed condition, cc a limb badly set, ,vhich nlust be 
broken before it could be righted." And ho\v they were 
called in turn, (( superstitious," "zealots," "mystical," 
"malignants," "Oxford heretics," "Jesuits in disguise," 
"tam
erers with Popish idolatry," (( agents of Satan,'J 
"a synagogue of Satan," "sna1..es in the grass," ",yalk- 
ing about our beloved Church, polluting the sacred 
edifice, and leaving their slinle aboui her altars;" 
II whose head," it was added, "may God crush! " 
Is it not then abundantly plain, that, ,vhatever be 
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the destiny of the movenlent of 1833, there is no ten- 
dency in it towards a coalition with the Establislunent I 
It cannot strengthen it, it cannot serve it, it cannot obey 
it. The party ma.y be dissolved, the movement Inay 
dill-that is another D1atter; but it and its idea cannot 
live, cannot energize, in the National Church. If St. 
Athanasius could agree with _\.rius, St. Cyril with N es- 
torins, St. Dominic v.ith the Albigenses, or St. Ignatius 
\vith Luther, then Illay ÞNO parties coalesce, in a cer- 
tain assignable time, or by certain felicitously gradual 
approxinlations, or ,vith dexterous limitations and 
concessions, ,vho mutually think light darkness and 
ùarkness ligllt. cc Delenda est Carthago; n one or other 
must perish. Assuming, then, that there is a scope and 
limit to the D10Yement, ,ve certainly shall not find it in 
the dignities and offices of the N atiollal Church. 


5. 


1 f, then, this be not the providential direction of the 
Illovelnellt, let us ask, in the next place, is it illtende(l 
to remain just what it is at present, not in puwer or 
authority, but as a sort of principln or vie,v of religion, 
founù here anù there with greater or less f1istinctness, 
with lllore or fewer follo,vers, scattered about or con- 
centrated, up and down the EstablisllIllent; with no 
exact agreement between man and man in nlatters of 
detail or in theoretical basis, but as an influence, sleep- 
ing or rousing, victorious or (lefeated, frulll titne tc 
H 
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tiIne, as the case may be 1 This state of things is 
certainly supposable, at least for a time, for a genera.- 
tion; and various argulnents may be adduced in its 
behalf. It may be urged, "that if you cannot do any 
positive good to the nation, yet at ]east in this "\vay you 
may prevent evil; that to be a drag upon tlu
 career of 
unbelief, if you are Duthing else, is a ]llis
ion not to 
w despised; moreover, if it be not a heroic course of 
action, or look 'well in history J still so lIluch the lllore 
does such an ùffice become those who are born in a 
fallen tinIe, and who wish to be humble." 
Again, though it Ìs good to be humble, still, on the 
oUlcr hand, cc there is a chance," it may be whispered 
by others, " of a nobler and higher function opening on 
you, if you are but patient and dutiful for a time." This 
is the suggestion of those 'who cannot, will not, look at 
things as they are; who think objects feasible because 
they are desirable, and to be attempted because they 
are tempting. These persons go on d\velling upon the 
thought of the \vonùerful power of the l3ritish people, 
at this ùay, allover the \\Torld, till at length they begin 
tu conjecture what may possibly be the design of .Pro- 
vidence in raising it up. They feel that Great Britain 
'would be a most powerful instrument of good, if it coulù 
bt) directed aright; and then they argue that if it is to 
be influenced, what else ought naturally anà obviously 
to influence it but the National Church 1 The National 
Church, then, is to be God's iu::)trument for the conver- 
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sion of the .wolld. ]
ut in order to this, of course it is 
iudispeusable that the National Church should have a 
clear and sufficient hold of Apostolical doctrine and 
usage; but then, who is to instruct the National Church 
in these necessary matters, but that Apostolical Dlove- 
ment to ,,,hich they thenlselves belong? And thus, 
by a fe\v intermediate steps, they have attained the 
conclusion, that, because the nation is so po.werful, tbe 
movement Dlust succeed. Accordingly, they bear any 
degree of htuniliation and discoDlforture; nay, any argu- 
Dlentative exposure, any present stultification of their 
principles, any, ho"rever chronic, disorganization, with 
an immovable resolve, as a matter of duty and merit, 
because they are sanguine about the future. They 
seenl to feel that the whole cause of truth, the reform 
of the Establishment, the catholicizing of the nation, 
the conversioD of the ,,"orld, depends at this moment 
on their faithfulness to their position; on their own 
steaùfastness the interests of humanity are at stake, 
and where they llO'V are, there they ,vill live and die. 
They have taken their part. aud to that part they \\ ill 
be true. 
l\loreover, there are those among them who have 
very little grasp of principle, even front the natural 
temper of their luinds. They see that this thing is 
beautiful, and that is in the Fathers, and a third is 
expedient, and a fourth pious; but of their connection 
ODe with another, their hidden essence and their life, 
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and the bearing of external nlatters upon each and 
upon all, they have no perception or even suspicion. 
They do not look at things as parts of a whole, and 
often ,vill sacrifice the rnost inlportant and precious 
portions of their creed, or l1lake irreluedia ble concessions 
in ,vord or in deed, frOlll mere siluplicity and want of 
apprehension. 1 This 'was in one way singularly e>..em- 
plified in the beginning of the movelllent itself. I aUl 
not saying that every "..ord that ,vas used in the" Tracts 
for the TiInes" was Blatter of principle, or that the 
doctrines to be enforced were not sOllletiIlles unneces- 
Bari1y coloured by the ve}lelnence of the ,vriter; but 
still it not seldom happeneù that readers took state- 
Jnents which contained the very þoint of the arguTllent, 
or the very heart of the principle, to be mere intem- 
perate expressions, and suggested to the authors their 
removal They said "they ,vent a great 'yay with 
us, but they really could not go such lengths. 'Vhy 
speak of the Apostolic Succession, instead of Evan- 
gelical truth and Apostolical order? It gave offence, 
it did no lllanner of good. 'Vhy use the word I al tar: 
if it displeased ,veak brethren? The ,yard 'sacrifice' 
was doubtless a misprint for I sacran1ent ;' and to talk 
with Bishop Bull of IIJl(lk.ng the body of Christ,' 
was a most extravagant, unjustifiable \vay of describ- 
ing the administration of the Lord's Supper." 


1 Since writing the above, the author finds it necessary to observe, tl1at, 
in writing it, it had no reference to persons, and he would lIe pained if it 
seemed to refer to actual passages in the controversy now ill progl"t:ss. 
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Things are changed no,v at the end of twenty years, 
but characters and intellects are the sanle. Such 
persons, at the present JIlOluent, do not fOrIllally pro- 
fess any intention of giving up any of the doctrines of 
the JIlOVemellt ; but they think it possible and expedient 
to divide purtion from portion, and are rash and incon-. 
sislent in their advice and their conduct, from mere 
ignorance of what they are doing. So, too, they think 
it a success, and are elated accordingly, if any measure 
wl1atever, which happens to have been contemplated 
by the movement, is in any shape conceded by the 
Estahlislllnent or by the State; heedless altogether 
whet,her such Ineasure he capable or not of coalescing 
with a foreign principle, and ,vhether, instead of 
modifying, it has not been changed into that against 
which, in the n1Ïnds of the writers of the Tracts, it was 
directed. For instance, the Illovelnent succeeded in 
gaining an increase in the number of Epi
:;copal sees 
at hOllle and abroad; 'well, a triumph this certainly is, 
if any how to succeed in a nleasure \vhich one has 
advocated may be called by that name. But, be it 
recullectpd, measures derive their character and their 
worth fronl the principle which aninlates them; they 
have little meaning in themselves; they arc but 
material facts, unless they include in then1 their scope 
and enforce their object; nay, they readily assume the 
anirn'lls and drift, and are taken up into the form, of 
the system b
" which ther are adopted. If the Apos- 
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tolical Dlovenlent desired to increase the Episcopate, 
it ,vas ,vith a vie\v to its own Apostolical principles; 
it had no 'wish lnerely to increase the staff of Govern- 
ment officers in England or in the colonies, the patronage 
of a lninistry, the erection of country palaces, or the 
L'1.titudinarian votes ill Parliament. Has it, for instance, 
done a great achievement at l\1anchester, if it has 
planted there a. chair of hberalisDl, and inaugurated an 
!tnti-Catholic tradition? 


6. 


A policy, then, resting on such a temper ùf mind as 
I have been describing,-viz., a. rlelerlllination to act 
as if the course of events itself v.ould, in some ""a.y or 
other, work for Apostolical truth, sooner or later, Inore 
or less; to let things alone, to do nothing, to make light 
of every triulnph of the enemy from within or without, 
to ,vaive the question of ecclesiastical liberty, to remain 
'where )TOU are, and go about your work in your own 
place, either contented to retard the course flf events, 
or sanguine about an imaginary future,-this is simply 
to abandon the cause of the moveUlent altogether. It is 
simply to say that there is no providential destIny or 
object connected with it at aH. You n1ay be right, my 
brethren; this may be the case; perhaps it is so. Yon 
have a right to this opinion, but understand what you 
are doing. Do not deceive yourselves by ,vords; it is 
not a biding your tim
, as you luay fancy, if you sur- 
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render the idea and the rnain principle of the move- 
ment ; it is the abandoIlluent of your cause. You 
remain, indeed, in your place, but it is no 1110ral, no 
intellectual, but a mere secular, visible position which 
you occupy. Great commanders, when in war they are 
beaten back fron1 the open count.ry, retire to the moun- 
tains and fortify themselves in a territory \\
hich is their 
awn. Yon have no place of refuge from the foe; you 
have no place from which to issue in due season, no 
hope that yonr present concessions ,,,in bring about a 
future victory. Your retreat is an evacuation. You 
win remain in the Establishment in your own persons, 
but your principles will be gone. 
I know how it win be-a course as undignified as it 
win be ineffectual. A sensation and talk whenever 
something atrocious is to be done hy the State against 
the principles you profess; a meeting of friends here or 
there, an attempt to obtain an archidiaconal meeting; 
Borne spirited remarks in two or three provincial news- 
papers; an article in a review; a letter to some Bishop; 
a protest signed respectably; suddenly the ne"
s that 
the anticipated blow ha.C3 fallen, and causa fin'l"ta est. A 
pause, and then the discovery that things are not so 
bad as they seemed to be, and that after all your 
Apostolical Church has come forth from the trial even 
stronger and more beautiful than before. Still a secret 
dissatisfaction and restlessness; a strong serrnon at a 
visitation j and a protest after dinner, when his lord- 
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ship is asked to print his Charge; a paragraph to your 
great satisfaction in a hostile lle'YSpaper, saying how 
that most offensive proceedings are taking place in such 
and such a Tractarian parish or chapel, how that there 
were flowers 011 the tallIe, or that the curate has ton- 
sured himself, or has used oil and salt in baptizing, or 
has got a cross upon his surplice, or that ill a benefit 
sermon the bigoted Ilect r unchurched the Society ot 
Friends, or that Popery is coming in anlain upon our 
venerable Establisilluent, because a parsonage has beèn 
built in shape like a Trappist 11lonastery. And then 
other signs of life; the consecration of a new church.. 
with Clergy walking in go,vn and bands, two and t\VO, 
and the Bishop preaching on decency and order, on the 
iInpressive performance of divine Service, and the due 
decoration of the house of God. Then a gathering ill 
the Christian l(Jlo\vleùge ROOIllS about SOlne ne'\
 book 
put upon the Society's list, or SOllIe new liberalizing 
regulation; a dra\vn ùattle, and a cOlllpron1Ïse. And 
every now. and then a learned theological v.ork, doctrinal 
or historical, justifying the ecclesiastical principles on 
which the Anglican Church is founded, and refuting 
the novelties of Ron1anism. And lastly, on occasion of 
a contested election or other political struggle, theology 
mingled with politics; the liberal candidate rejected by 
the aid of the High-Church Clergy on SOlne critical 
question of religious policy; the Government annoyed 
or tlubarrassed; and a sanguine hope entertained of a 
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luinistry more favourable to Apostolical truth. 
ry 
brethren, the National Church has had experience of 
this, m/utat'l.s rnutandis, once before: llnean in the con- 
duct of the Tory Clergy at the end of the seventeenth, 
and beginning of the following century. Their pro- 
ceedings in Convocation" ere a speciInen of it; their 
principles were far better than those of their Bishops; 
}Tet the Bishops show to advantage and the Clergy look 
small and contemptible in the history of that contest. 
Public opinion judged, as it ever judges, by such broad 
and significant indications of right and "Tong; the 
GuvernnlCnt party triunlphed, and the meetings of the 
Convocation were suspended. 
It is ÏIllpossible, in a sketch such as this, to cOlllplete 
the view of every point which cOlnes into consideration; 
yet I think I have said enough to suggest the truth of 
what I anl urging to those \vho carefully turn the tuat- 
tel' in their minds. Is the influence of the movelnent 
tu be maintained aùequately to its beginnings and its 
prornise? l\Iany, indeed, 'will say-certainly In any of 
those \vho hated or disapproved of it-that it was a 
sudden ebullition of feeling, or burst of fanaticism, or 
reaction from opposite errors; that it has had its day, 
and is over. It lllay be so; but I am addressing those 
\vlIo, I consider, are of another opinion; and to them 
I appeal, whether I have yet proposed anything plau- 
sible alJout the providential future of the movement. 
It is surely not intended, either to rise into the high 
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places of the Establishlllent, or to sink into a vague, 
amorphous faction at the foot of it. It cannot rise 
and it ought not to sink. 


7. 


And now I am ill danger of exceeding the limits 
\vhich I have proposed to nlyself, though another more 
importa.nt head or consideratiolllies before Iue, could I 
hope to do justice to it. I have urged that you will be 
rnost incunsistent, my brethren, ,vith your principles 
and views, if you remain in the Establishment; I say 
with your principles and views, for ynu Iuay give tbein 
up, and then you ,,'illnot be inconsistent. You nlay 
say, II I do not hold them so strongly as to make thelll 
the hasis and starting-poiut of any course of action 
whatever. I have believed in them, it is true; but I 
have never contemplated the liabilities you are urging 
upon me. I cannot, under any supposition, contem- 
plate an abandonment of the National Church. I am 
not that knight-errant to give up my position, \vhich 
surely is given me by Providence, on a theory. I am 
,vhat I am. I ain where I am. 1\Iy reason has fol- 
lowed the teaching of the movenleut, and I have assented 
to it; so far I grant. But it is a new idea to me quite, 
\vhich T have never contemplated at starting, which 
I canllot contemplate now, that possibly it might 
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involve the IIlOst a\vful, most utter of sacrifices. 
I have ten thousand claims upon me, urging me to 
relnain where I am. They are real, tangible, habitual, 
Ïtnmutable; nothing can shake or lessen them from 
,vithin. A distinct call of God from \\Tithout would, of 
course, overcolue them, but nothing short of it. Am 1 
as sure of those Apostolical principles which I have 
embraced as I am of these clai In:-3 ? 
Ioreover, I alII 
doing good in my parish and in my place. The ùay 
passes as usual. Sunday COlnes round once a week; 
the bell rings, the congregation is met, and servicr is 
perforlued. There is the same round of parochial 
duties and charities; sick people to be visited, the 
school to be inspected. The 
un shines, and the rain 
falls, the garden sn1Ïles, as it used to do; and can some 
one definite, external event have changed the position 
of this happy scene of which I am the centre? Is 
not that position a self-dependent, is i
 a mere relative 
position? What care I for the Privy Council or the 
Archbishop, while I can preach and catechize just as 
before? I have my daily service and my Saints' day 
sermons, and I can tell my people about the primitive 
Bishops and Dlartyrs, and about the grace of the Sacra- 
ments, and the po\ver of the Church, how that it is 
Catholic, and Apostolic, and Holy, and One, as if no- 
thing had happened; and I can say my hours, or use 
my edition of Roman Devotions, aud observe the days 
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of fasting, anù take confessions, if they are offered, in 
spite of all gainsayers." 
It is true, Iny dear brethren, you mil,!! knowingly 
abandon altogether \vhat you have once held, or you 
Iuay profess to hold truths \vithout being faithful to 
them. 'VeIl, then, you are of those who think that tho 
movernent has come to an end; if in your conscience 
you think so-that it was. a mere phantom, or deceit, 
or unr
ality, or dreaIIl, which has taken you in, and 
from ".hich you have a\\'akelled,-I have not a \\ ord to 
say. If, how'ever, as T trust is the cas
, God has not in 
vain unrolled the pages of antiquity before your eyes, 
but has stamped them upon your hearts; if He has 
put into your minds the perception of the truth which, 
once given, can scarcely be lost, once possessed, \vill 
ever be recognized; if you have by His grace been 
favoured in any measure \vith the supernatural gift of 
faith, then, DlY brethren, I think too well of you, I hope 
too much of you, to fancy that you can be untrue to 
convictions so special and so cOInIllanding. No; you 
are under a destiny, the destiny of truth-truth is your 
nlaster, not you the nlaster of truth-you n1ust go 
,,-hither it leads. You can have no trust in the Estab- 
lishment or its Sacraments and ordinances. You n1ust 
leave it, you must secede; you must turn your back 
upon, you must renounce, what has-not suddenly be. 
COlne, but has now been proved to you to have ever 
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been-an iInposture. You must take up your cross and 
you Blust go hence. But whither î That is the ques- 
tion \\ hich it follows to ask, could I do justice to it. 
But you will rather do justice to it in your own thoughts. 
You Inust betake yourselve!:) elsewhere-and u to whom 
shall you go f" 
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LECTURE V. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL COURSE OF THE },/OVE},[ENT OF 
18 33 NOT IN THE DIRECTION OF A PARTY IN 
TilE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


I. 
I KNOW ho,v very difficult it is to persuade others 
of a !)oiut which to one's self IHay be so clear as to 
require no argulnent at all; and, therefore, I aIn not 
at all sanguine, my brethren, that ,,,,hat I said in my 
last Lecture has done as much as r wished it to do. It 
is not an easy thing to prove to Iuen that their duty 
lies just in the reverse direction to that in which theJ 
have hitherto placed it; that all they have hitherto 
learned and taught, that all their past labours, hopes, 
and SUCCeSses, that their boyhood, youth, and manhood, 
that their position, their connections, and their influence, 
are, in a certain sense, to go for nothing; and that life 
is to begin with then1 ane\v. It is not an easy thing 
to attain to the conviction, that, with the Apostle, their 
greatest gain must be countc(l loss; and that their glory 
and their peace IHust be found in ,vhat will Inake theln 
for a ,,'hile the ,vondcr and thc scorn of the 'world. It 
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is true [ may have shown you that you cannot coalesce 
with the National Church; that you cannot wed your. 
sel yes to its principles and its routine, and that it, in 
turn, has no confidence at all in you ;-and, again, that 
YOll cannot consistently hang about ,vhat you neither 
love nor trust, cumbering with your presence what you 
are not allo,ved to serve; but still, nevertheless, you 
will cling to the past and present, and ",ill hope for the 
future against lloþe; and your forlorn Lope is this, that 
it is, perhaps, possible to renlaill as an actual party in 
the ]
staLlishnient, nay, an avo,ved party; not, on the 
one hand, rising into ecclesiastical po,ver, yet not, on 
the other, disorganized and contelnptible; Lut availing 
yourselves of your several positions in it individually, 
and developing, ,vith more consistency and caution, the 
principles of 1833. You may say that I passed over 
this obvious course in IllY foregoing Lecture, and de- 
cided it in the negative viÏthout fair examination; and 
you may argue that such a party is surely aUowable in 
a religious Coullliunion lih.'"'e the Establishment, ,vhich, as 
the Comn1Ïttee of Privy Council illl}Jlies, is 1,a
ed upun 
vrinciples so cOlllprehellsi ve, exercises so large a tolera- 
tion, and is so 1>atient of speculatists and innovators, 
whu are even further removed frolH its professed prin- 
ciples than yourselve
. 
Thus 1 arn led to take one mort: sUfvey of your present 
position; yet I u1\ Y Il I caunot do so \\-ithout an apology 
to uthers, 'who luay think that I ani trifling with a 
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serious subject and a clear case, allll Üllagining objec- 
tions in order to overthrow them. Such persons cer- 
tainiy there Inay be; but these I \\pouìd have consider, 
on the other hand, that illY aÜu is to bring before 
those I am addressÏ11g, leally and vividly, where they 
are standing; that this cannot be done, unless they 
are induced steadily to fix their minds upon it; that 
the discussion of imaginal' r cases brings out l>rinciples 
which they cannot hell' recognizing, when thèY are pre- 
sented to t.heln, and the relatiûn, IllOl'eOVer, of those 
principles to their 0\"11 circulllstances anf1 duty; and 
that even where a view of a su ùject is iInaginary, if 
taken as a whole and in its integral perfection, yet 
portions of it Inay linger in the luind, unkno\\ 11 to 
itself, and influence its practical decisions. 
'Yith this apology for a proceeding which SOlne 
persons Il1ay feel tedious, I shall suppose you, Il1Y 
brethren, to address Iue in the following strain: "The 
movement has ùeeu, for nearly twenty years, a party, 
anù ,vhy should it not continue a l>arty as before? It 
has avo\vedly opposell a contrary l,arty in the N atioual 
Church; it has hall its principles, its leaders, its usages, 
its party signs, its puùlicatiolls : it may have theIn still. 
It was once, indeed, a l>oint of policy to deny our part) 
character, or \ve tried to hide the truth fronl ourselves, 
but a party we were. The National Church aùmits of 
private judgluent, and where there is private judgment. 
there must be parties. We are, of course, under a dis 
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tfòvantage no\v, which then did not lie upon us; we 
ha ve, at the present tÌ1ne, the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities in distinct and avo\ved opposition to our 
ductrilles and our doings; but \ve knew their feelings 
before they expressed then1. This Inisfortune is nothing 
fie\\y; \ve ahvays reckoned on an uphill galne; it is 
better that everyone should speak out; \ve now know 
the worst; we kno\v no\v where to find our spiritual 
rulers; they are not luore opposed to us than before, 
but they have been obliged openly to con1mit them- 
selves, \vhich \ve always wished them to do, though, 
of course, \ve should have preferred their COffiluitting 
themselves on our side. But, anyho\v, \ve cannot ùe 
said to be in a worse case than before; and, if \\ye "yere 
allowably and hopefully a party before, "re surely have 
as ample allowance to agitate, and not less hope of 
" 
8Ucce
s, no\v. 


2. 


Yon think, then, my brethren, that to-day can be as 
yesterday, that you were a party then and can rClnain 
a party now', that your present position is your old one, 
that you can be faithful to the movenlcnt, yet continue 
just what you \vere. :\Iy brethren, you do not bear in 
nlÏnd that a 11l0\'en1ent is a thing that moves; you can- 
not be true to it and relnain still. 
rhe single question 
W, ''''"hat is the lill1Ìt or scope of that which once bad a 
beginning and now has a progress ? Your principles, 
r 
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indeed, are fixed, but circulllstances are not what they 
,vere. If you 'would be true to your principles, you 
lllust relllove from a position in which it is not longer 
possible for you to fulfil them. 
Observe :-your JIlOVenlent started on the ground ('If 
maintaining ecclesiastical authority, as opposed to the 
Erastianism of the State. It exhibited the Church as 
the one earthly object of religious loyalty and venera- 
tion, the source of all spiritual po,ver and jurisdiction, 
and the channpl of all grace. It represented it to be 
the interest, as well as the duty, of Churchmen, the 
bond of peace and the secret of strength, to subluit 
their j udgnlent in all things to her decision. A.nd it 
taught that this divinely founded Church was real- 
i
ed and brought into effect in our country in the N a- 
tional Establishment, ,vhich 'was the outward form or 
development of a continuous dynasty and hereditary 
power ,vhich descended from the l\..postles. It gave, 
then, to that Establishment, in its officers, its la,vs, its 
usages, and its worship, that devotion and obedience 
,vhich are correlative to the very idea of the Church. 
It set up on high the bench of Bishops and the Book 
of Common Prayer, as. the authority to \vhich it was 
itself to bo,v, 'with ,vhich it ",as to CO\v and overpo,ver 
an Erastjan State. 
It is hardly necessary to bring together passages 
from the early numbers of the" Tracts for the Times" 
in support of this stateluent. Each Tract, I may say, 
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is rlirected, in one ,va) vI' other, to the defence of the 
existing ùoruluents or regulations of the :N ation
..l 
Church. K 0 aLstract ground is taken in these com- 
positions; conclusions are not ,,'orked out froin philo- 
sophical prenlÎsses, nor conjectures reconlmended by 
poetical illustrations, nor a system put together out of 
eclectic lllaterials; but ernphatically and strenuously it 
is Iuaintained, that whatever is is right, and must be 
obeyed. If the Apostolic succession is true, it is not 
sirnply because St. Ignatius and St. Cyprian Inight 
affirm it, though Fathers are adduced also, but because 
it is implied in the Ordination Service. If the Church 
id independent of tlle State in things spiritual, it is not 
sin1ply because Bishop Pearson has extolled her powers 
in his Exposition of the Creed, though divines are 
brought for,vard as authorities too; but by reason of 
"the force of that article of our belief, the one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church." If the mysterious grace of the 
Episcopate is insisted on, it is not merely as contained 
in IT oly Scripture, though Scripture is appealed to again 
and again; but as implied in" that ineffable mystery, 
called in the Creell, the Comnlunion of Saints." Scrip- 
ture "as copiously quoted, the }'athers were boldly in- 
,oked, and Anglican divines \\yere diligently consulted; 
but the immediate, present, anll, as the leaders of the 
movement hoped, the living authority, on ,,,hich they 
based their theological systenl, was ,vltat was called the 
Ie Lit urgy," or Book of COllllHon Prayer. 
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This U Liturgy," as the instrument of their teaching, 
"Tas, on that account, regarded as practically infallible. 
"Attempts are Inaking to get the Liturgy altered," 
says a Tract; U I beseech you consider ,vith lne, whe- 
ther 
you ought not to resist the alteration of even 
one jot or tittle of it." Then a
 to the burial service: 
U I frankly o,vn," says another Tract, "it is sOlnetimes 
" 
distressing to use it; 1ut this Blust ever be in the 
nature of things, wherever you dra,v the line." Again, 
it was said that" there was a growing feeling that the 
Services ,vere too long," anù ought to be shortened. 
but it "yas to be U arrested" by cc certain considerations" 
offered in a third. "There ,vere persons 'v ho ,visbed 
certain Sunday Lessons renloved from the Service;" 
but, according to a fourtb, there was reason the other 
".ay, in the very argtunent \vhich ,vas cc brought in 
favour of the change." ..\nother project afloat ,,-as 
that of leaving out U such and such chapters of the 
Old Testarnent," and cc assigning proper Lec;sons to 
every Sunday froIll the New;" but it was tenlperately 
and ingeniously argued in a fifth, that things "yere best 
just as they ,vere. Anù as thl3 l)rayer Book, so too 
,vas the Episcopate invested ,vith a sacred character, 
which it \\"as a Cl'inle to affront or in1pair. U Exalt our 
Holy Fathers," said a sixth Tract, "as the representa- 
tives of the ...å... postles, and the Angels of the Churches." 
"They stand in the place of the Apostles," said a 
seventh, " as far as the office of ruling is con- 
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cerned; and he that despiseth thelJl deslJiseth the 
Apustles." 


3. 


N o\\r, why do I refer to these passages? N at for 
their own sake, but to show that the movement was 
based on subn1Ïssion to a definite existing authority, 
Rnd that private judgment ,vas practically excluded. 
I do not mean to say that its originaturs thought the 
Prayer Book inspired, any more than the Bishops 
infallible, as if they had nothing to do but accept and 
believe "That was put into their hanùs. They had too 
much common sense to deny the necessary exercise of 
private judgment, in one sense or another. They knew 
that the Catholic Church herself aùn1Ïtted it, though 
she directed and limited it to a decision upon the 
question of the organ of revelation; and they expressly 
recognized what they had no ,vish to deny. "So far," 
they said, cc all parties must be agreed, that without 
})fivate judgment there is no responsibility . . . even 
though an infallible guidance be accorded, a Dl3.n Dlust 
ha ve a choice of resisting it or not." 1 But still, not 
denying this as an abstract truth, they deternlined that, 
as regards the teaching of the Liturgy, or the enuncia- 
tions of the Bishops-which is the point immediately 
under our consideration -all differences of opinion 
existing between members of the Establishn1ent could 
1 Proph. Off., p. 157. 
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be but Juinor ones, ,vhich lJ1Ïght profitahly, and ,vithout 
effort, be suppressed; that is, these were such as ought 
to be iInvardly discredited and rejected, as less probable 
than the authoritative rule or statement, or at 1110St 
nlust only be entertained at home, not published or 
defended. The matters in debate could not be more 
than matters of opinion, not of doctrine. Thus, \vith 
. 
respect to alterations in the Prayer Book, the Tract 
says, U Though nlost of you \vould vásh sonle imma- 
terial points altered, yet not 111any of you agree in those 
p<.,ints, and not many of you agree \vhat is and what is 
nut iDlmaterial. If all your respective enlendations 
are taken, the alterations in the Service ,\Till be exten- 
sive; and, though each will gain something he wishes, 
he will lose more in consequence of those alterations 
wh tch he did not wish. IIo\v few would be pleased by 
any given alterations, and how IlHtny pained! " Though, 
then, the Prayer Book \vas not perfect, it had a sort of 
practical perfection; and, though it was not unerring, 
it ,,"'as a sure and sufficient safeguard against error. It 
was dangerous to question any part of it. H A taste 
for criticisIll gro\vs upon the mind," said a Tract. 
" This unsettling of the Inind is a frightful thing, both 
for ourselves, and more so for our flocks." The prin- 
ciple, then, of these writers was this: An infallible 
authority is necessary; we have it nut, for the Prayer 
Bouk is all we have got; but since 'we have nothing 
better, we must use it as if infallible. I am not justi- 
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fying the logic uf this proceeding; Lut if it be deficient, 
IIluch Inore clearly does it, for that very reason, bring 
out the strength \vith \\'hich they held the principle of 
authority itself, when they would make so great an 
effort to find for it a place in the National Religion, 
and ,\'ould rather force a conclusion than give up their 
preInlss. 
The .Prayer Book, then, according to the first agents 
in the 1l10veInent, "as the arbiter, and limit, and work- 
ing rule of the ten thousand varying private judgments 
of which the community \vas made up, which could not 
all be satisfied, \vhich could not all be right, which 
were, everyone of them, less likely to be right than it. 
It ,vas the Ï1nmediate instrulnent by means of \vhich 
they professed to make their "ray, the fulcrum by which 
they \vere to hoist up the Establishment, and set it 
down securely on the basis of Apostolical Truth. And 
thus it \vas accepted by the party, not only as essen- 
tially and substantially true, but also as etninently 
expedient and necessary for the tÏ1l1e. 
"To do anything effectually," said a speaker in a 
diúlogue of Inine, who is expressing the philosophy (so 
to call it) of the movement in answer to a Romallizillg 
friend, "we must start from recognized principles and 
CUStOlllS. Any other proceùurp stan1ps a person as 
,vrong-headed, ill-judging, or eccentric, and brings upon 
him the contempt and ridicule of those sensible men by 
whose opiniolls society is necessarily governed. Pnt- 
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ting aside the question of truth and falsehood (whicl}, 
of course, is the Tnain consideration), even as airnillg at 
success, \ve must be a \vare of the great error of making 
changes on no more definite basis than their abstract 
fitness, alleged scriptural ness, or adoption by the an- 
cients. Such changes are rightly called innovations; 
-those which spring from existing institutions, opin- 
ions, and feeling8, are call
rl de 
'elopments, and may be 
recoIDInended, ,vithout invidiousness, as improveJnents. 
I adopt then, anù claÏ111 as lIlY o\vn, that position of 
yours, that C \ve lllust take and use what is ready to onr 
hands.' To do otherwise is to act the doctr'inairc, and 
to provide for failure. For instance, if we woulù enforce 
observance of the Lurd's Day, \ye IllUSt not, at the out- 
set, rest it on any theory, ho"'ever just, of Church 
authority, but on the authority of Scripture. If we 
woul<l oppose the State's interference with the distri- 
bution of Church property, \ve shall succeed, not by 
urging any doctrine of Church inùependence, or by 
citing decrees of general councils, but by showing the 
eontrariety of that nleasure to existing constitutional 
and ecclesiastical precedents aInong ourselves. IIilde- 
brand found the Church providpc1 \vith certain existing 
Ineans of power; he vindicated them, and \vas rewarùed 
,vith the success which attends, not on truth as such, 
but on this prudence and tact in conduct. St. Paul 
observed the same rule, \vhether in preaching at Athens 
or persuading his countrymen. It was the gracious 
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cOlldpscension of our Lord HÏInself, not to substitute 
Christianity for JudaisIfi by any violent revolutfon, but 
to develope J uùaislll into Christianity, as the Jews 
might Lear it." 1 


4- 


Now all this was very "Tell, if expedience was the end, 
anù not merely a reason, of their extolling the Episco- 
pate and the Prayer Book; hut if it was a question uf 
truth (and as such they certainly considered it), then 
it was undeniable, that Prayer Book and Episcopate 
could not support themselves, but required some in- 
tellectual basis; and what was that to Le? IIere 
again, as before (and this is the point to ,vhich all 
along I wish to direct your attention), these writers 
professed to go by authority, not by private judgment; 
for they fell back upon the divines of the Anglican 
Church, as their channels for ascertaining both 'what 
Anglicanism taught and \\ hy. It is scarcely necessary 
to remind anyone who has followed the movement 
in its course, how careful and anxious they were, as 
soon as they got (what may be called) under weigh, 
at once to collect and arrange Catenas of Anglican 
authorities, on WhOlIl their O"'ll teaching n1Ïght be 
founded, and under ,,
hose name i . might be protected. 
Accordingly the doctrines, especially of the .Apostolica1 
succession, of Baptismal Regeneration, of the Euchar- 
1 British :\lag., Al'ril183 6 . 
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istic sacrifice, and of the l{ul
 of Faith, ,vere nlade the 
subject of elaborate collections of extracts froIH the 
ùivines of the Establishment. And so in like Iuauner, 
,,-hen a fornlal theory or idea "
as attempted of the 
Anglican system, the writer said, and believed, that cc he 
had endeavoured, in all ÏInportant points of doctrine, 
to guide himself hy our standard divines; anù, had 
space admitted, would have selected passages from their 
writings, in evidence of it. Such a collection of testi- 
Illonies," he continued, cc is altnost a duty on the part 
of every author, \vho professes, not to strike out ne\v 
theories, but to build up and fortify what has been 
comnlitted to U'3." 1 


s. 


But now a further question obviously arIses: by 
,vhat rule ,vill you detennine what divines are authori- 
tative, and ,\ hat are not 1 for it is obvious, unless you 
can adduce such, private judglnent will conle in at last 
upon your ecclesiastical structure, in spite of your 
success hitherto in keeping it out. This ans,ver, too, 
,vas ready :-Scripture itself suggested to them the rule 
they should follow, and it was 
 rule external to them- 
selves. They professed, then, to take simply those as 
authorities \vholu (C all the people accounted prophets." 2 


1 Pro ph. uff. p. vi. 
2 Viz., the text prefixed to the CatcJlus, TrAct 74-. There waR another 
obvious rule also, but still not a private one. F]'hey had recourse to those 
An
lican divines who alone contemplated, al1d l'rof
sBed to provide, All 
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A
 it was 110 private judgluent, but the spontaneous 
sentinlent of a whole people, that canonized the :Bap- 
tist, as the ancient saints are raised over our altars by 
the acclamation of a universal iunnemorial belief; so, 
according to these writers, the popular voice was to be 
consulted, and its decision simply recorded and obeyed, 
in the selection of the divines on ". horn their theology 
"ras to be founded. TheJ professed to put aside in- 
dividual liking; they might admire Hooker, or they 
n1Ïght think hinl obscure 
 they Inight love Taylor, or 
they n1Ïght feel a secret repugnance to hÜn; they nligh t 
delight in the vigour of Bull, or they might be repelled 
by his honlCliness and his "want of the supernatural 
element; these various feelings they had, but they did 
not ,vish to select their authorities by any such private 
taste or reason, in 'v hich they ,vould differ fronl each 
other, Lut by the voice of the c0J11mullity. For iJlstallce, 
Davenant is a far abler "Triter than Halnmond, but hO\\T 
fe'v have heard of him 1 Rurne or \Vilson is far in- 
ferior ill learning, po,ver, or originality to \\T arburton, 
yet their works have a popularity which 'Yarburton's 
have 110t, and have, in consequence, a higher claÏIn to 
the formal title of Anglican divinity. Such was the 
principle of selection all which the authors of the 
muvement proceeded; and if YOll say they were untrue 
to their }Jrinciples ill the Catenas they dre,v out, and, 


idHl, thtury, or intellectual VUBitiùn fùJ" t11
ir CLun:L. as LauJ aud Stil. 
lillgfled. 
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after all, selected partially, and on private judgment. 
I repeat, so llluch the nlore for DIY vurpose. How 
clearly must the principle of an ecclesiastical and 
authoritative, not a private judgnlent, have been the 
principle of the movement. when those who belonged 
to it "
ere obliged to own that principle, at the very 
tirne that it 'was inconvenient to them, and ,vhen they 
\\Tere driven, whether con
ciously or not, to lllisuse or 
eyaùe it ! 


6. 


Such, then, \vas the princivle on ,vhich they profe
sed 
to select the authorities they were to follo\v; nor ,vas 
their anxiety in consulting thenl less than their care- 
fulness in ascertaining thenl. Here again, I am not 
going into the question \vhether they deceived theru- 
sel yes in consulting, as \\'ell as in ascertaining these 
divines; ,vhether they followed theJ)} where they agreed 
with theJllSelves, and, "There they stopped short. went 
forward without thelll: I aUl not a ware that they did, 
but, whether they did ur no, they tried not to do so; 
they ,vishcd to Blake the Anglican divines real vuuchers 
and sanctions of their o,vn teaching, and they used 
their ,vords rather than their own. They shrank froJH 
seeming to speak \vithout warra.nt, even Oil Jnatters 
\vhich in no sen
e were luatters of faith, and I can 
adduce an instance of it, ,vhich is more to the point. 
for the very rea:3011 it was singularly lllisunderstood; 
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and, though it Inay seenl to require some apology that 
I should afTain refer to an author from whom I have 
.::> 
Inade several e:-..tracts alreaùy, I nlean myself, I have 
an excuse for doing so in the circun1stance, that I 
naturally know his works better than those of others, 
3nd I can quote hinl ,,-ithout misrepresenting hiIn or 
hurting his feelings. In a Retractation, then, which he 
published in the year 1843, of some strong statements 
,vhich he had made against the Catholic Church, these 
words occur :-" If you ask me ho\v an individual could 
venture, not simply to hold but to publish such vie,ys of 
a communion so ancient, so 'wide-spreading, so fruitful 
in Saints, I answer, that I said to nlysclf, ( I arn not 
speaking my own words, I an1 but follo,ving almost a 
consensus of the divines of ruy Church. They have 
ever used the strongest language against }{ome, eyen 
the most able and learned of them. I ,vish to thro,v 
Iuyself into their systen1. 'Yhile I say what they sCty, 
I am safe. Such Vle".s, too, are necessary for our 
position.'" No,,", this passage has been taken to 
Inean, that the writer spoke from expediency what he 
did not believe; but this is false in fact, and inaccurate 
in criticisl11. lIe spoke 'vhat he felt, ,,,hat he thought, 
'what at the time he held, and nothing but ,,'hat he 
held with an internal assent; but still, though he 
internally thought it, he would I1ùt have dared to say 
it - he ,vould have shrunk, as ,veIl he might, froIu 
standing up, on ll'is ou'n prÍ7:ate judgment, an accuser 
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against the great l:Olllall cOllllllunion, and unless III 
doing so he felt he had been doing silnply what his own 
Church 'requi'l"ed of hirI1, and what was necessary for his 
Church's cause, aud \v hat all his Church's divines had 
ever done before hint. This being the case, he " could 
venture, not sirllply to hold but to publish;" he was 
not" speaking his o\vn words," though he u'as express- 
ing his own thoughts; auù, as using those \vorùs, he was 
behind" a SYStCIU" received by his Church, as well as 
by hiluself. JIe felt " safe," uecause he spoke after, and 
"thro\ving hirllsclf into," he \vas sheltering hilllself 
according to its teaching and its t.eachers. It had, indeed, 
been one sin that he had thought ill of the Catholic 
Church; it had been another and greater, that he 
had uttered \vhat he thought; anù there was just this 
alleviatiun of his second sin, that he had not said it 
wantonly, and that he had saiù \vhat others had said 
b
fore him. There is nothing diffi'.:ult or unnatural, 
surely, in this state of nlind; but it is not wonderful 
that to the Blass of l>rotestants it \vas inconlprehensible 
that anyone should shrink froI11 the display of that 
private judgrnent in \vhich they themselves so luxu- 
riated, that anyone should think of clearing hirllself 
frorn what in their eye:-; was sinl!,l)' a virtue, or should Le 
shocked at having the credit given him of Dlaking use 
I)f ß sppcial privilege. 
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7. 


But I have not )"et arrived at t.he ulti11late resolu- 
tion of faith, in the judglnent of the theological party 
of 1833: the Anglican divines, it seems, 'were to be 
followed, but, after all, ,vere they inspired more than 
the Prayer Book? else, on what are we to say that their 
authority in turn depended? Again, the ans,ver ,vas 
reatly: The Anglican divines are sanctioned by that 
authority, to 'which they themselves refer, the :Fathers 
of the Church. Thus spoke the party: now at length, 
you will say, they are brought to a point, 'when private 
judgment 1I1Ust necessarily be admitted; for who shall 
ascertain ,vhat is in the Fathers and what is not, 'with- 
out a nlost special and singular application of his own 
powers of mind, and his o,,-n personal attainments, to 
the execution of so serious an undertaking? But not 
even here did they allo\v themselves to be cOlnmitted 
to the Protestant instrument of inquiry, though this 
point will require some little explanation. It Inust be 
observed, then, that they ""ere accustomed to regard 
theology generally, much more upon its anti-Protestant 
side than upon its anti-Roman; aud J from the circum- 
stances in ,\"hich they found thenlselves, "gere far nlore 
solicitous to refute Luther and Calvin than Suarez or 
Bellarmine. Protestantism ,,-as a present foe; Catho- 
licism, or Romanism as they taIled it, ,,-as but a pos- 
sible adversary; ,. it ,,-as not likel}-," they said, "that 
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Ron1anisIl1 should ever again become fonnidable IIJ 
England;" and they engaged with it accordingly, not 
fron1 allY desire to do so, but because they could not 
form an ecclesiastical theory ,vithout its coming in 
their" ay, and challenging their notice. It was" neces- 
sary for their position JJ to dispose of Catholicism, but 
it ,vas not a task of ,vhich they acquitted thelnselves 
with the zeal or interest ,vhich was so evident in their 
assaults upon their Protestant brethren. "Those ".ho 
feel the iInportauce of that article of the Creed," the 
holy Catholic Church, says a w'ork several times quoted, 
"and yet arc not Romallists, are bound on several 
accounts to show ,,"hy they are not Ronlanists, and ho\\p 
they differ from them. They are bound to do so, in 
order to relnove the prejudice ,vith which an article of 
the Creed is at present encolllpassed. 1.'1'0111 the cir- 
cumstances, then, of the moment, the foHo\\Ting Lectures 
are chiefly engaged in exaulining and exposing certain 
tenets of ROluanism." 1 The author's feeling, then, seeIns 
to have been,-I should have a perfect case against this 


1 Proph. Office, p. 7. I am not unmindful of tIle following H ground" 
for publishing the rrranslations of the Fathers, contained in the prospec- 
tus :-" II. The great danger in which the Romanists are of la.psing into 
secret infidelity, not seeing how to escape from the palpable errors of 
their own Church, without falling into the opposite errors of ultra-Pro- 
testants. It appeared all act of especial charity to point out to such of 
them as are dissatisfied with the state of their own Church, a body of 
ancient Catholic truth, free from the errors alike of modern Rome, Rnd 
of ultra-Protestantism." I have nothing to say in explanation, but that 
t.h;s passage was not written by me, and that I do not consider it to 
nave expressed my own feelings, or those of the movement. 
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Protestalltisln but for these inconvenient "Rolnanists," 
whose claÏIns I do not adn1Ìt indeed, but who, contro- 
versially, stand in lilY way. 
But now, \vith this explanation, to the point before 
us :-The consequence of this state of mind was, that 
the persons in question \vere not very solicitous (if I 
dare speak for others) how far the Fathers seemed to tell 
for the Church of Rome or not; on the whole, they 
were sure they did not tell materially for her; but it 
was no Illatter, though they partially seemed to do so; 
for their great and deadly foe, their scorn, and their 
laughing-stock, was that imbecile, inconsistent thing 
called Protestantism; and there could not be a more 
thorough refutation of its foundation and superstruc- 
ture than was to be found in the volulnes of the Fathers. 
There was no mistaking that the principles professed, 
and doctrines taught by those holy men, were utterly 
anti-Protestant; and, being satisfied of this, which was 
their principal consideration, it did not occur to them 
accurately to determine the range and bounds of the 
teaching of the early Church, or to reflect that, perhaps, 
they had as yet a clearer view of what it did not sanc- 
tion, than of what it did. They sa\v, then, that there 
simply ,vas no opportunity at all for private judgillent, 
if one wished to exercise it ever so much, as regards the 
question of the anti-Protestantism of the Fathers; it 
v;as a patent fact, open to all, \Vr1tten on the face of 
their works, that t4ey were anti-Protestant; you might 
K 
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defer to then1, you might reject them, but you could as 
little deny that they were essentially anti-l>rotestant, 
as you could deny that "the Romanists" were allti- 
Protestants. It 'was a matter of fact, a n1atter of sense, 
which Protestants themselves admitted or rather main- 
tained; and here, in this public and undeniable fact, 
,ve have arrived at what the movement considered the 
ultimate resolution of its faith. It argued, for instance, 
" A private Christian may put 'what ruealling he pleases 
on many parts of Scripture, and no one can hinder him. 
If interfered ,vith, he can prolnptly answer, that it is his 
o,\'u opinion, and may appeal to his right of private 
judgulent. But he cannot so deal with Antiquity: 
history is a record of facts; and facts, according to the 
proverb, are stubborn things." 1 And accordingly, these 
,vriters represented the Church as they conceived of it, 
as having no po,ver whate\er over the faith; her Creed 
,vas simply a public matter of fact, which needed as 
little explanation, as little interl,retation, as the fact of 
her 0\\ n existence. Hence they said: "The humblest 
and meanest among Christians may defend the faith 
against the whole Church, if the need arise. He has 
at) llluch stake in it, and as much right to it, as Bishop 
or Archbishop; . . . . all that learning has to do for 
him is to ascertain the fact, what is the meaning of the 
Creed in particular points, SInce matter of opinion it is 


1 Proph. Office, p. 45- 
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110t, any l110re than the history of the rise and spread 
of Christianity itself." 1 
Accordingly, as their first act, when they were once 
set off, had been tu publish Catenas of the Anglican 
divines, so their second was to publish translations of 
the }"'athers-viz., in order to put the matter out of 
their O'Vll hands, and thro,v the decision upon the pi- 
'rate judgment of no one, but on the common judgment 
of the whole cOlnlnunity, Anglicans and Protestants at 
once. They considered that the Fathers had hitherto 
been monopolised by controversialists, who treated 
thenl merely as magazines of passages which might be 
brought for"rard in argunlent, mutilated and garbled 
for the occasion; and that the greatest service to their 
o,vn cause was siInply to publish them. 2 "A main 
reason," it "'as said, "of the jealousy with which 
Christians of this age and country adhere to the notion 
that truth of doctrine can be gained froln Scripture by 
individuals is this, that they are unwilling, as they say, 
to be led by others b1indfold. They can possess and 
read the Scriptures; 'v hereas, of traditions they are not 
adequate judges, and they dread priestcraft. I am not 
here to enter into the discussion of this feeling, ,,,hether 
praiseworthy or the contrary. However this be, it does 
seem a reason for putting before them, if possible, the 


1 P. 29
. 
2 See this brought out in an article on the Apostolical :Fathers, in the 
British Critic of January 1839. [Vidt the author'ø "EIiI
H.Y8: Critica] 
\\Ild Hililtorical," NO.5.] 
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principal works of the Fathers, translated as Scripture 
is; that they may have by them ""hat, whether used or 
not, will at least act as a check upon the growth of fin 
undue depenùence on the word of individual teachers, 
and 'will be a something to consult, if they have reason 
to doubt the Catholic character of any tenet to ,\'hich 
they are invited to accede." 1 
By ,yay, then, of resGuing the faith fronl private 
teaching 011 the one hanù, and private judgment 011 
the other, it \\ as proposed to publish a Library of the 
.Fathers translated into English. .A.lld let it be ob- 
served, in pursuance of this object, the Translations 
,vere to be þresellted to tLe general reader 'without note 
or comlnent. It was distinctly stated in the Prospectus, 
that" the notes shall be lin1Ïted to the explallatioll of 
obscure passages, or the removal of any misapprehen- 
sion which might not iDlprobably arise." And this 
Vlas so strictly adhered to at first, that the translation 
of St. Cyril's Catechetical Lectures 'was criticised in 
a Catholic Review on this very ground; 2 and it ,vas 
asked why his account of the Holy Eucharist was not 
".l'concilcd hy the Editor ,vith the Anglican fornllllarie::3, 
'v hen the very idea of the Editor had been to bring out 


1 Proph. Offic\:', p. 203. This pa.ssage, moreover, negatives the charge, 
ßometimes advauced agaiust the agents iu the movement, that they 
wished tt'ery individual Christian to gain his faith for himself by stuùy 
of the Fathers. They have enough to bear without our imagining 
absurdities. 
2 Vi?., the U Dublin Review." The rule of publishing without note 
Qr comment was 9 in conl!lequeuce of suoh objections, l!Ioon abandoned. 
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facts, and leave the result to a judgrnent more authori. 
tative than his own, and favourable on the ,vhole, as 
he hoped, in the event, to the Church to which he be- 
longed. " "r e can do no more," he had said in the 
Preface, "than have patience, and recoIDInend patience 
to others; and with the racer in the Tragedy, look 
forward steadily and hopefully to the event, 'in the 
end relying,' when, as we trust, all that is inharmonious 
anrl anomalous in the details, will at length be practi- 
cally smoothed." 1 


8. 


Such, then, was the clear, unvarying linf of thought, 
as I believerl it to be, on which the movement of 1833 
cOlnmenced and proceeded, as regards the questions of 
Church authority and private judgInent. It ,vas fancied 
that 110 opportunity for the exercise of private judg. 
Illent could arise in any public or important mat. 
tel'. The Church declared, whether by Prayer Book or 
Episcopal authority, what ,vas to be said or done; and 
private judgment either had no objection \vhich it could 
nlake good, or only on those minor nlatters ,vhere there 
was a propriety in its yielding to authority. .A.nd the 
present Church declared what her divines had declared; 
and her divines had declared ,,'hat the Fathers had 
declared; and what the Fathers had declared was no 
111atter of private judgnlent at all, but a matter of fact, 


1 P&i e .xi. 
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cognizable by all who chose to read their writings. 
Their testimony was as decisive and clear as Pope's 
Bull or Definition of Council, or catechisings or direc- 
tion of any individual parish priest. There was no 
room for t,\\TO opinions on the suhject; and, as Catholics 
consider that the truth is brought home to the soul 
supernaturally, so that the soul sees it and no longer 
depends on reason, so in some parallel way it was sup- 
posed, in the theology of the n1oveInent, that that same 
truth, as contained in the Fathers, was a natural fact, 
recogniscd hy the natural and ordinary intelligence 
of mankind, as soon as that intelligence ,vas directed 
towarrls it. 
The idea, then, of the divines of the movement 
was sin1ply a.nd absolutely submission to an external 
authority; to such an authority they appealed, to it 
they betook themselves; there they found a haven of 
rest; thence they looked out upon the troubled Rurge 
of human opinion and upon the crazy vessels ,vhich 
,vere labouring, without chart or compass, upon it. 
Judge then of their dismay, 'v hen, according to the 
Arabian tale, on their striking their anchors into the 
supposed soil, lighting their fires on it, and fixing in it 
the poles of their tents, suddetdy their island began to 
move, to heave, to spla'Sh, to frisk to and fro, to dive, 
and at last to swim away, spouting out inhospitable jets 
of ,yater upon the credulous ruariners ,yho hall made it 
their hOlne. And such, I suppose, ,vas the undeniable 
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fact: I lueau, the tir=le at length came, when first of 
all turning their minds (sonle of them, at leas t) more 
carefully to the doctrinal controversies of the early 
Church, they saw distinctly that in the reasonings of 
the Fathers, elicited by means of them, and in the 
dècisions of authority, in which they issued, were con- 
tained at least the rudiments, the anticipation, the 
justification of what they had been accustonled to con- 
sider the corruptions of Rome. And if only one, or a 
few of then}, w'ere visited with this conviction, still even 
one ,vas sufficient, of course, to destroy that cardinal 
point of their whole system, the objective perspicuity 
and distinctness of the teaching of the Fathers. But 
time went on, and there was no mistaking or denying 
the misfortune which ,vas impending over them. They 
had reared a goodly house, but their foundations \vere 
falling in. The soil and the lnasonry both were bad. 
The Fathers would protect "Romanists" as well as 
extinguish Dissenters. The Anglican divines would 
misquote the Fathers, and shrink from the very doctors 
to whom they appealed. The Bishops of the seven- 
teenth century were shy of the Bishops of the fourth j 
and the Bishops of the nineteenth ,vere shy of the 
Bishops of the seventeenth. The ecclesiastical courts 
upheld the sixteenth century against the seventeenth, 
and, regardless of the flagrant irregularities of Protes- 
tant clergymen, chastised the mild Inisdemeanours of 
Anglo-Catholic. Soon the living rulers of the Establish- 
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nlent began to move. There are those who, reversing 
the Roman's rnaxim,l are wont to shrink from the con- 
tUInacious, and to be valiant to\vards the submissive; 
and the authorities in question gladly availed them- 
selves of the power conferred on them by the move- 
ment against the movement itself. They fearlessly 
handselled their ..A.postolic \veapons upon the Aposto- 
lical party. Oue after another, in long succession, they 
took up their song and their parable against it. It 
""as a solelnn \var-dance, \vhich they execute
 round 
victims, who by their very principles ,vere bound hau(l 
and foot, and could only eye ,vith disgust and per- 
plexity this most unaccountable movement, on the 
part of their" holy Fatherd, the representatives of the 
Apostles, and the ..\.ngéls of the Churches." It was the 
beginning of the end. 
1Iy brethren, \vhen it was at length plain that prirni- 
tlve Christianity ignored the National Church, and that 
the National Church cared little for primitive Christi- 
anity, or for those \vho appealed to it as her foundation j 
when Bishops spoke against them, and Bishops' courts 
sentenced them, and Universities degraded theIn, and 
the people rose against them, from that day their 
,. occupation was gone." Their initial principle, their 


1 "Parcere subjectis, et debellare 6uperbos"" It may be right here to 
laY. that the author never can forget the great kindness which D.". Bagot, 
at that time Bishop of Oxford, showed him on several occasions. IT e 
also has to notice the courtesy of Dr. ThirwaU's language, 8. prelate whom 
he has never had the honour of knowing. 
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basis, external authority, \vas cut frOlll under them j 
they had "set their fortunes on a cast j" they had lust j 
heuceforward they had nothing left for thelu but to shut 
up their school, and retire into the country. Nothing 
el::;e was left for thelu, unless, indeed, they took up 
some other theory, unless they changed their ground, 
unless they ceased to be what they were, and became 
what they ,vere not; unless they belied their own prin- 
ciples, and strangely forgot their own luminous and 
most keen convictions j unless they viL.dicated tbe right 
of private judgnlent, took up some fancy-religion, re- 

ailed the Fathers, and jobbed theology. They had but 
a choice bet" een doing nothing at all, and looking out 
for truth anù peace elsewhere. 


9. 


And no,v, at length, I am in a condition to answer 
the question which you bave proposed for my considera- 
tion. You ask me whether you cannot now continue 
what you \vere. No, my brethren, it is inlpossible, 
you cannot recall the past; you cannot surround your- 
selves with circumstances ,vhich have simply ceased to 
be. In the beginning of the lJ10Vement you diso\vned 
private judgment, but now, if you ,vould remain a party, 
you must, with whatever inconsistency, profess it j- 
thea you were a party only externally, that is, not in 
your ,vishes and feelings, but merely because you were 
seen to differ frolli others in Jnatter of fact, ",-hen the 
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world looked at you, whether you ,vould or no; but 
now yon will be a party kno\yingly and on principle, 
intrinsically, and ,vill be erected on a. party basis. You 
cannot be what you ,vere. Yon ,\-ill no longer be 
Anglo-Catholic, but Patristico- Protestants. You will 
be obliged to frame a religion for yourselves, and then 
to maintain that it is that very truth, pure and celestial, 
which the Apostles promulgated. You 'will lIe induced 
of necessity to put together SOllIe speculation of your 
o,vn, and then to fancy it of ÏInportance enough to din 
it into the ears of your neighbours, to plague the world 
with it, and, if you have success, to convulse your o'\vu 
COInluunion ,,?ith the imperious inculcation of doctrines 
which you can never engrd.ft upon it. 
For me, my dear brethren, did 1 know myself 'well, 
I should doubtless find I \\'as open to tbe temptation, 
as ,,-ell as others, to take a line of IllY own, or, ,vhat is 
caned, to set up for myself; but whatever might be my 
real infirmity in this matter, I should, from mere com- 
mon sense and common delicacy, hide it from myself, 
and give it some good name in order to make it palat- 
able. I never could get myself to say, " Listen to me, 
for I have something great to tell you, ,vhich no one 
else knows, but of 'which tbere IS no nlanner of doubt." 
I should be kept from such extravagance from an intense 
sense of the intellectual absurdity, 'which, in my feelings, 
such a claim would involve; ,yhich would shanle me as 
keenly, and bumble me in DIY o,vn sight as utterly, as 
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SOllIe moral Ünpropricty or degradation. I should fepl 
I was SiUlply making a fool of tHyself, and taking on 
nlyself in figure that penance, of which we rearl in the 
Li yes of the Saints, of playing antics and making faces 
in the lnarket-place. Not religious principle, but even 
worldly pride, ,,'ould keep me from so un,vorthy an 
exhibition. I can understand, nlY brethren, I can sYln- 
pathise ,vith those old-world thinkers, ,vhose COllunen.. 
tators are 
IantandD'Oyly, ,\'hosetheologian is Tomline, 
whose ritualist is 'Yheatly, and whose canonist is Rurns; 
who are proud of their J e\vels and their Chillingworths, 
whose ,yorks they have never opened, and toast Craillner 
and R.idley, and 'Yillialn of Orange, as the founders of 
their religion. In these times three hundred years is a 
respectable antiquity; and traditions, recognized in la\v 
courts, and built into the structure of society, may 
well ,vithout violence be imagined to be ÏIllmelllorial. 
Those also I can understand, \vho take their stand upon 
the Prayer Book; or those who honestly profess to 
follo,v the consensus of Anglican divines, as the voice of 
authority and the standard of faith. 
Ioreover, I can 
quite enter into the sentÎlnent ,vith which lnenlbers of 
the liberal and infidel school investigate the history and 
the documents of the early Church. They profess a 
view of Christianity, truer than the .world has ever had; 
nor, on the assumption of their principles, is there 
anything shocking to good sense in this profession. 
They look upon the Christian Religion as something 
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silnply human; and there is no reason at all why 8 
phenolnenon of that kind should not be better under- 
stood, in its origin and nature, as years proceed. It is, 
indeed, an intolerable paradox to assert, that a revela- 
tion, given from God to Inan, should lie unkno\vn or 
n1Ïstaken for eighteen centuries, and now at length 
should be suddenly deciphered by individuals; but it 
is quite intelligible to assert, and plausible to argue, 
Ulat a }nUllan fact should be l110re philosophically 
explained than it was eighteen hundred years ago, and 
more exactly ascert.ained than it was a thousand. His- 
tory is at this day undergoing a process of revolution; 
the science of criticisrn, the disinterrnent of antiquities, 
the unrolling of luanuscripts, the interpretation of 
inscriptions, have thrown us into a new world of 
thought; characters and eyents come forth transfonned 
in the process; romance, prejudice, local tradition, 
party bias, are no longer accepted as guarantees of 
truth; the order aud nlutual relation of events are 
readjusteò; the springs and the scope of action are 
reversed. 'V ere Christianit) a n1ere ".ork of man, it, 
too, n1ight turn out sOlnething different froDl what it 
has hitherto been considered; its history n1ight l'eq uire 
re-writing, as the history of }tome, or of the earth's 
strata, or of languages, or of chemical action. A 
Catholic neither deprecates nor fears such inquiry, 
though he abhors the spirit in ".hich it is too often 
conducted. He is ,villing that infidelity should do its 
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work against the Church, kno\ving that she will be 
found just where she was, when the assault is over. It 
is llothing to hinl, though her eneInics put themselves 
to the trouble of ùen) ing everything that has hitherto 
been taught, and begin with constructing her history 
all over again, for he is quite sure that they will end 
at length 'with a compulsory admission of \vhat at first 
they so wan tOllly discarded. }'ree thinkers and Lroad 
thinkers, l.audians anù Prayer-Book Christians, high- 
and-dry anù Establishment-IHen, all tbese he would 
understand; but ,vhat be would feel so prodigious 
is this,-that such as you, my brethren, should con- 
sider Christianity given fronl heaven once for all, 
should protest against private judgn1ent, should pro- 
fess to transmit ,,
hat you have received, and yet 
from diligent study of the Fathers, fronl your thorough 
knowledge of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, from living, 
as you say, in the atnlosphere of An
iquity, that you 
should come forth into open day with your ne,v edi- 
tion of the Catholic faith, different from that held in 
any existing Lady of Christians any,vhere, \vhich not 
half -a-dozen men all over the world would bonour 
with their imprimatur; and then, 'withal, should be 
as lJositive about its truth in every part, as if the 
voice of mankind were with you Í11stead of being 
against you. 
You are a body of yesterday; you are a drop in the 
OCean of professing Christians j y
t you ,voulù give the 
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la,v to priest and prophet; and you fancy it an humble 
office, forsooth, suited to humble men, to testify the very 
truth of Revelation to a fallen generation, or rather to 
alnlost a long bi-millenary, which has been in unallevi- 
ated traditionary error. You have a mission to teach 
the National Church, ,vbich is to teach thE: British e1l1- 
pire "hich is to teach the "orld; you are nlore learneù 
than Greece; J'ou are purer than Ronle; you know 
Dlore than St. ]
erJlard; you judge how far St. 
Thomas was right, and 'where he is to be read with 
cautiun, ur Lelù up to LlaIne. You can bring to 
light juster views of grace, or of penance, or of invoca- 
tion of saints, than St. Gregory or St. A ugustine,- 


" qualia vincullt 
Pythagorau, Anytique reum, doctumque l.latona." 


This is what you can do; yes, and when you have 
doue all, to ,,,hat have you attaincù? to do just \\ hat 
heretics have done before you, and, as doing, have 
incurred the anatheilla of Ilo1y Uhurch. Such 'was 
J ansenius; for of hinl \ve are told, 'c :From the com- 
mencelnent of his theological studies, \\ hen he Legan 
to reaù, "Tith tbe schoolnlcll, the holy _Fathers, anù 
especially Augustine, he at once sa\v, as he confessed, 
that most of the schoohnen went far astray from that 
holy Doctor's view, in that capital article of grace and 
free will. TIe sometÏ1nes owned to his friends, that he 
had read over more than ten titnes the entire works of 
Augustillt', with Ii \
ely attention and Jiligent anllota- 
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tion, anù his books against the l)elagialls at least thhty 
tÏInes froll beginning to end. He said that no mind, 
,vhethcr Aristotle or ..Architnedes, or any other under 
the heavens, "as equal to Augustine. . . . I have heard 
hÜn say lllore than onCt;, that life would be most 
delightful to him, though on sonle ocean-isle or rock, 
alJart frolli alllnuuan society, had he but bis 
\.ugustine 
,\'iLh him. In a 'word, after God and Holy Scripture, 
Augustine '\'as his all in all. However, for lllany year::; 
lle hall to struggle with his old opinions, before he put 
thenl all of!, and arrived at the intimate sense uf St. 
A ugustiue. . . . For this \\'ork, he often said, he was 
specially L01'I1; and that, when he had finished it, he 
should be Illost ready to die." 1 Such, too, "as another 
nearer home, on w hOlll Burnet bestows this panegyric: 
-" Cranmer," says he, "was at great pains to collect 
the sense of ancient writers upon all the heads of 
religion, by which he might be directed in such an 
Ï1npol'tant matter. [have seen two volumes in folio, 
written 'with Lis O'VIl hand, cOJltaining, upon all the 
heads of religion, a vast heap of places of Scripture
 
and quotations out of ancient Fathers, and later doctors 
find schoolrnen, by which he governed hinlself in that 
work." 


10. 
And 110'\, my brethren, \\ ill it nut be so, as I have 
said, of sinlple necessity, if you attenlpt at this time to 
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perpetuate in the X ational Church a fonn of ol)inion 
which the National Church diso\vns? You do not 
folIo\,. its Bishops; you diso\vn its existing traditiol1s; 
you are discontented with its divines; you protest 
against its law courts; you 
hrink froul its laity; you 
outstrip its Prayer Book. You have in all respects an 
eclectic or an original religion of our O'V11. You dare 
not stand or fall by AndIe,ves, or by Laud, or by Haln- 
nlond, or by Bull, or by Thorndike, or by all of then) 
together. There is a consenslls of divines, stronger than 
there is fur Baptisnlal Regeneration or the Apostolical 
Succession, that l
olne is, strictly and literally, an anti- 
Christian po\ver :-Liberals aud High Churchmen in 
your Cornmunion in this agree with :Evangelicals; you 
put it aside. There is a consen3US against Transub- 
stantiation, besides the declaration of the 
\.rticle; yet 
many of you hold it not,vithstanding. N early all your 
divines, if not all, call themselves l)rotestants, and you 
anathematize the nanle. 'Vho makes the concessions 
to Catholics ,vhich YO
l Jo, yet retnains separate from 
thenl? "Tho, aillong Anglican authorities, ,,,"ould speak 
of Penance as a Sacrament, as you do? 'Vito of thelIl 
encourages, nruch 1ess insists npon, auricular confession, 
as you? or nlakes fasting au obligation? or uses the 
crucifix and the rosary? or reserves the consecrated 
bread? or believes in miracles as existing in your com- 
munion 1 or administers, as I believe you do, Extreme 
Unction? In sonle points you prefer Ron1e, in others 
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Greece, in others England, in others Scotland; and 
of that preference your own private judglllent is the 
ultilnate sanction. 
'Vhat ain I to say in answer to conduct so prepos- 
terous? Say you go by any authority ,vhatever, and I 
shall kno'v where to find you, and I shall respect you. 
S,vear by any school of Religion, old or Dlodern, by 
Ronge's Church, or the Evangelical Alliance, nay, by 
yourselves, and I shall know 'v hat you Inean, and wiU 
listen to you. But do not COlne to me ,vith the latest 
fashion of opinion which the world has seeD, and pro- 
trst to IDe that it is the oldest. Do not COlne to me at 
this time of day \vith views palpably new, isolated, 
original, S1ti generis, 'warranted old neither by Christian 
nor unbeliever, and challenge me to ans,ver what I 
really have not the patience to read. Life is not long 
enough for such trifles. Go else,vhere, not to nle, if 
you ,vish to ll1ake a proselyte. Your inconsistency: 
my dear brethren, is on your very frout. Nor pretend 
that you are but execu ting the sacred duty of defending 
your o,vn COIumunion: your Church does not thank you 
for a defence, which she has no dream of a ppropriat- 
ing. You innovate on her professions of doctrine, and 
then you bid us love her for your innovations. You 
cling to her for what she denounces; and you almost 
anathenlatise us for taking a step ,vhich you wOlùd 
please her best by taking also. You call it restless, 
impatient, undutifu
 ip uS J to do what she would have 
L 
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us do; and you think it a loving and confiding conrse 
in her children to believe, not her, but you. She is to 
teach, and ,ve are to hear, only according to your o,vn 
private researches into St. ChrysostoIl1 and St. Augus- 
tine. u I began lllyself with doubting and inquiring," 
you seem to say; cc I departed from the teaching I 
received; I "'as educated in sonle older type of ...\ngli- 
canism; in the school {)f N e,vton, Cecil, anJ. Scott, or 
in the Bartlett's-Building School, or in the Liberal 'Yhig 
School. I was a Dissenter, or a 'Vesleyan, and by study 
and thought I becanle an Anglo-Catholic. And then 
I read the Fathers, and I have deterInined 'v hat ,,'orks 
are gClluine, and what are not; ,vhich of thelu apply to 
all tilnes, ,yhich are occasional; ,vhich historical, and 
\vhich doctrinal; ,vhat opinions are private, w'hat 
authoritative; ,vhat they only seen1 to hold, "'hat they 
ought, to hold; what are fundaznental, what ornaznentaL 
Having thus InrasnreJ. and cut and put together Iny 
creed by my own proper intellect, by nlY O'Vll lucubra- 
tions, and diftering from the whole ,vorld in nlY results, 
I distinctly bid you, I solemnly warn you, not to do as 
I have done, but to accept what I have found, to revere 
that, to use that, to believe that, for it is the teaching 
of the old Fathers, and of your 
rother the Church of 
Ell gland. Take my ".ord for it, that this is the very 
truth of Christ; deny your o,vn reason, for T know 
better than you, and it is as clear as day that some 
tnoral fault in you is the cause of YOln' (.lif1èring from 
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Jne. It is pride, or vanity, or self-reliance, or fulness 
of bread. You reQ uire some medicine for your soul; 
you must fast; yùll Illust nlake a general confession; 
and look very sharp to yourself, {'Ol' you are already 
Il(1Xt door to a rationalist or an infidel." 


Surely, I have not exaggerated, my brethren, ,,?hat 
you ,vill be obliged to say, if you take the course \vhich 
you are projecting; uut the point immediately before 
us is something short of this; it is, ,,-hether a party in 
the E
tablishment fonned on such principles (and as 
things are no\v it can be formed on no other) can in 
any sense be called a genuine continuation of the 
ApostoJical party of t\veuty years ago? The basis of 
that party "ras the professed abnegation of private 
judgment; your basis is the professed exercise of it. 
It you are really children of it as it was in 1833, you 
Il1USt have nothing to say to it as it is in 1850. 
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LECTURE VI. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL COURSE OJ< THE !lfOI"EJlENT 
OF I833 NOT Il\T TIlE DIRECTION OF A BRASCH 
CHURCH. 


I. 
THERE are persons who llìay think that the line or 
thought \vhich I pursued in lilY last t\VO Lectures 
had some\yhat of a secular and political cast, and \Va8 
ùeficient in that simplicity which becomes an inquiry 
after religious truth. 'Ve are inquiring, you may say, 
v.hether the National Church is in possession of the 
Sacralnentc3. \vhether we can obtain the grace of Christ, 
necessary for our salvation, at its hands? On this 
great question depends our leaving its communion or 
not; but you answer us by silnply bidding us con
ider 
,vhich course of action will look best, what the \vorld 
expects of us, ho\v posterity 'will judge of us, what 
t.ern1Ïnation is most logically consistent \vith our com- 
mencement, what are to be the historical fortunes in 
prospect of a large body of Inen, variously circlun- 
stanced, and subject to a variety of influences from 
without and \vithin. It is a personal, an individual. 
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question to each inquirer; but you would haye llS 
view. it as a political ganle, in which each side Dlakes 
1l10VeS, and just nO\\T it is our turn, not, as it real1y 
is, a matter of religious conviction, duty, and re- 
sponsibility. 
But thus to speak is Illistaking the argunlellt alto- 
gether. }"irst, I am not addressing those ,,,ho have no 
douLt whatever avont the divine origin of the Estab- 
lished Church. I am not attempting to rouse, or, as 
some would call it, unsettle thenl. If there be such- 
for, to tell the truth, I alnlost doubt their existence- 
I pass them by. laIn conteloplating that not incon- 
siderable number, who are, in a tru
 sense, though iu 
various degrees, and in various modes, inquirers; ,vho, 
on the one hand, have no doubt at all of the great .A. pos- 
tolical principles which are staInped upon the face of 
the early Church, and were the life of the lllovement of 
1833; anù who, on the other hand, have certain douuts 
about those principles being the property and the life 
of the Xational Church-who have fears, grave anxieties 
or vague misgivings, as the case luay be, lest that COlll- 
munion be not a treasure-house and fount of grace- 
and then all at once are afraid again, that, after all, 
perhaps it is. and that it is their O\Vll fault that they 
are blind to the fact, and that it is undutifulness in 
thenl to question it; - who, aftt::r even their lllOst 
violent doubts, have seasons of relenting and COlll- 
punctiun; aDd ,vho at length are 80 perplexed by 
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reason of the clear light pourlHg in on thelll from 
above, yet by the secret whisper the ,,-hile, that they 
ought to doubt their own perceptions, because (as they 
are told) they are inlpatient, or self-\villed, or excited, 
or dl'e
l111ing, anù haye lost the faculty of looking at 
things in a natural, straightforward way, that at length 
they do not l\.nuw ,vhat they hold and what they ùo not. 
hold, or ,vhere they stalld, anù are in conflict \vithin, 
anll alIuüst in a. state uf anarchy aUll recklessness. 


2. 


N 0\\, to persons in tllis cruel strife of thought, I offer 
the considera.tion on which I haye Leen J,,'eUing, as il 
sort of ùi ,persion to their haras:3ed nlÏnds; as an argu- 
nWllt of fact, external to thelnselves, and over which 
they have no po\ver, ,vhich is of a nature to a.rbitrate 
anù decide for them bet",'een tlwir o\vn antagonist 
jUdgl11l'lltS. You ,,-ish to kuo,v whether the Establish- 
Illeut is ,,'hat you began by assurning it to be - the 
grace-giving Church of Goù. If it be, you and your 
principles ,viII surely find your position there and your 
hOlue. "\fhen you proclaim it to be Apostolical, it ,vill 
sn1Ïle on you; when yon kneel do,vn and ask its bless- 
ing, it váll stretch its hands over you; when you wonl(} 
strike at heresy, it ,vill arm you for the fight; when 
you wind your dangerous ,yay "ith steady tread be- 
t,ycen Sabellius, Nestorius, and Eutyches, between 
Pclagius anù Calvin, it win follu'V you ,,'ith anxious 
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eyes and a beating heart; when you proclaim its 
relationship to I{,ollle and Greece, it will in transport 
em brace you as its own dear children; you "rill sink 
happily into its anllS, you \viH repose upon its breast, 
you \vill recognise your lllother, aud be at peace. If, 
however, on the contrary, you find that the more those 
great principles \v hich you have imbibed from St. 
Athallasius and St. Augustine, and ,vhich have become 
the life and the form of your moral and intellectual 
being, vegetate and expand within you, the more a\vkward 
ant! unnatural you tind your position ill the Establish- 
Inent, and the lllore difficult its explanation; if there 
is no lying, or standing. or sitting, or kneeling, or stoop- 
ing there, in any possible attitude; if, as in the tyrant's 
cage, ,,,hen you would rest your head, your legs are 
forced out between the Artic1es, and when you would 
relieve your back, your head strikes against the Prayer 
Rook; \vhen, place yourselves as you will, on the right 
side or the left, and try to keep as still as you can, 
your flesh is ever being punctured and probed by the 
stings of Bishops, laity, and nine-tenths of the Clergy 
hnzzing abolJ.t you; is it not as plain as day that the 
Estaòlislnnent is not your place, since it is no place 
for your principles? Those principles are not there 
professed, they are not there realised. That nlystical 
sacramental system OIl ,vhich your thoughts live, \vhich 
was once aIllong nleu, as you kllO'V well-and therefore 
1nust be alwa.ys with thCln-is not the illheritallce of 
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AnglicallisIn, but lliust have been bequeathed to others I 
it must be sought elsé\vhere. You hase doubts on the 
point already; ,yell, here is the cOllfirlnation of them. 
I have no wi
h, then, to substitute an external and 
political vie". for your personal serious inq niry. I anI 
but assisting you in that inquiry; I am òeciding exist- 
ing doubts, ,vhich belong to yourselves, by an external 
fact, ,,,hich is as adn1Ïssible, surely, in such a n1atter, as 
the allegation of nlÎracles ,vould be, or any other evi- 
dence of the kinll; for the same God who ,yorks in you 
indi vidually, is ,vorking in the {!ublic aud historical 
('ourse ui things also. 
I think, then, that in Iny last Lectures I have proved, 
not adequately, for it would take lnany words to do 
justice to a proof so abundant in materials, but as far 
as tiIHe allowed, and as \vas necessary for those \vho 
would pursue the thought, that the InOVeJnent to which 
you and I belong, looks aw'ay frOlll the Establisll1uellt, 
that cc Let us go hence" is its IfiottO. I cannut ùoubt 
you would agree ,vith me in this, did you not belong to 
it, did you disbelieve its principles, ,vere you Inerely 
disill terested, dispassionate lookers-on; in that case you 
would decide that you must join some other COJU- 
luunion: judge then as disbelieving, act as believing. 
If the Inovement be a }!rovidential work, it has a pro- 
vidential scope; if that scope be not in the direction of 
the Establishnlent, as I have been proving, ill what 
direction is it? Does it look towards Greece, or towards 
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ADlerica, or towards Scotl'lUÙ, or towards Rome? This 
is the subject \vhich has next to be considered, and to 
which, in pmt, I shall aùdress 1uyself to-Jay. 
lIere then, when you are investigating whither you 
shaH go for your new succession and your new' priest- 
hood, I ant going tu oner you a suggestion \\'hich, if it 
approves itself to you, will ùo a\\'ay \\,ith the oppor- 
tunity, or the possibility, of choice altogether. It will 
reduce the clailnants to one. Before entering, then, 
upon the inquiry, \vhither you shall betake yourselves, 
and what you shall be, hear \vith nle \vLile I give you 
one piece of advice; it is this :-\Vhile you are looking 
about for a ne\v COlllllluniou, have nothing to do \vith 
a ., Branch Church." You have had enough experience 
of branch churches already, and you kno\v very \vell 
what they are. Depend upon it, such as is one, such 
is another. They may differ in accidents certainly; 
but, after all, a branch is a branch, and no branch is a 
tree. Depend on it, my brethren, it is Hot worth while 
leaving one branch for another. \Vhile you are doing 
so great a ,york, do it thoroughly; do it once for all; 
change for the better. l{ather than go to another 
branch, reruain where you are; do not put yourselves 
to trouble for nothing; ùo not sacrifice this world with- 
out gaining the next. N O\V let us consider this point 
attentively. 
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3. 
By a Branch Church IS In
ant, I suppose, if ,ve 
interpret the nletaphor, a Church ,vhich is separate 
froln its sten1; and if we ask \vhat is lueant by the 
steIu, I suppose it means the cc Universal Church," as 
you arc accustomed to call it. The Catholic Church, 
indeed, as understood by Catholics, is one kingdom or 
society, divisible into pa!ts, each of \vhich is in inter.. 
COl11l11ullion ,vith each other and with the ,vhole, as the 
Inelnuers of a hUIllan body. This Catbolic Church, as 
1 sUlJpuse you \von1d Inaintain, has ceased to exist, or 
at least is in deliquilt1n, for you \vill not give the uaIUO 
to us, nor do you take it yourselves, and scarcely ever 
use the phrase at all, except in the Creed; but a 
(C Universal Church" you think there really is, and you 
11leLlIl by it the \vhole body of professing Christians all 
over the \vor1d, \vhatever their faith, origin, and traùi- 
tions, provided they lay clailll to an Apostolical Suc- 
cession, and this whole is divisible into portions or 
branches, each of thelll independent of the "'hole, dis- 
cordant one \vith another in doctrine and in ritual, des- 
titute of lllutual intercolnnHluion, and Illore frequently 
ill actual \\"arfarp, portion \vith portion, than ill a state 
of neutrality. Such is pretty J..early \vhat you mean by 
a Branch, allo\ving for differences of opinion on the sub- 
ject; such, for instance, is the Russian Branch, \vhich 
denounces the Pope as a usurp3r; such the Papal, 
which anathcIllatises the Protestantislu of the Anglican; 
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such the Anglican, which reprobates the devotions and 
scorns the rites of the RusEian; such the Scotch, \vhich 
has changed the Eucharistic service of the _\.nglicall ; 
such the AUlerican, \vhich has put a.side its .A.thaIJasian 
Creed. 
Such, I say, is a. Branch Church, and, as you \vill see 
at once, it is virtually synonynlous with a N ationa.l ; 
for though it may be in fact and at present but one out 
of Jnany conullunions in a nation, it is intellded, by 
its very luission, as preacher anù evangelist, to spread 
through the nation; nor has it done its duty till it has 
so sIJread, for it Inust be supposed to have the pronlist.
 
of success as well as the missioIl. On the other hand. 
it cannot extravagate beyond the nation, for the very 
I!rinciple of den1arcation between Branch and Branch is 
the distinction of Nation or State; to the Nation, then, 
or State it is lirni ted, and beyond the K ation's boun- 
daries it cannot properly pass. Thus it is the nonnal 
condition of a Branch Church to be a X ational Church; 
it tends to nationality as its perfect idea; t.ill it is 
national it is defective, and when it is national it is aU 
it can be, or \\ as lllcant to be. Since, then, to under- 
stand ,,,hat allY being is, \ve must contelnplate it, not 
in its rudÎlnents or conlmencen1ents, any Inore than ill 
its decline, but ill its nlaturity and its perfection, it 
follo,' s that, if we \vould know what a Branch Church 
is, \ve must view it as a X atioual Church, and we 
shall fonn hut an erroneous estÏInate uf its nature and 
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its characteristics, unless 'we investigate its national 
fornl. 
l
ecollect, then. that a Hranch Oh urch is a N atiollal 
Churcll, anù the reason why r \varn you against getting 
your orders fronl such a Church, or joining such a 
Church, as, for instance, the Greek, the l
ussiall, or 
sOine \Ionophysite Church, is that you are in a National 
Church (tlready, and that a National Church ever ,vill 
be and must be \vhat you have found your o"rn to 
be,-tln Erastian body. You are going to start afresh. 
\Vell, then, I assert, that if you do not get beyond the 
idea of N ationalisill in this your new beginning, you 
are just \vhere you \\rere. Erastianism, the fruitful 
\nother of all heresies, \vill be your first and your last. 
You \vill have left Erastiallism to take l
rastianisnl up 
t\gaill,-that heresy ,vhich is the very badge of Ångli- 
rallisln, and the abolnination of that theological move- 
luent froln which you spring. 
I here assert, then, that a Branch or National 
Church is necessarily Erastiall, and cannot be other- 
,vise, till the nature of lnan is other than it is; and I 
shall prove this from the state of the case, and froIH 
the course of history, and froln the confession, or rather 
avo\val, of its defenùers. The 
llg1ish Establishment 
is nothing extraordinary in this respect; the }{ussian 
Church is Erastian, so is the Greek; such \vas the 
N estorian; such \vould be the Scotch Episcopal, such 
the Allglo-.A.nlerican, if ever they became COlnlnensurate 
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with the nation. And nu'v for IllY reasons for saYIng 
60. 


4- 
You hold, and rightly hold, that the Church is a 
sovereign and self-sustaining lJo\ver, in the same sense 
in \vhich any ternporal State is such. She is sufficient 
for herself; she is absolutely independent in her o\vn 
sphere; she has irresponsible control over her sllbjects 
in religious matters; she makes la\vs for them of hpr 
o\\-n authority, and enforces obedience on thenl as the 
tenure of their mem bershi p \"ith her. And you know, 
in the next place, that the very people, \"ho are her 
subjects, are in another relation the State's subjects, 
and that those very n1atters which in one aspect are 
spiritual, in another are secular. The very same per.. 
sons and the very same things belong to two supreme 
jurisdictions at oV.ce, so that the Church cannot issue 
any order, but it affects the persons and the things of 
the State; nor can the State issue any order, without 
its affecting the persons and the things of the Church. 
}'Ioreover, though there is a general coincidence be- 
tw'een the principles on 'which civil and ecclesiastical 
\velfare respectively depend, as proceeding from olle 
and the same God, who has given po\ver to the 1.Iagis- 
trate as 'v ell as to the Priest, still there is no necessary 
coincidence in their particular application and resulting 
details, in the one and in the other polity, just as the 
good of the soul is not al \vays the good of the body; 
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and luuch Illore is this the case, considering thpre is nL 
divine direction promised to the State, to presflrve it 
from human passion and human selfishness. You will, 
I think, agree \yith me in judging, that unrler these 
CirCl.Ullstances it is 1l1oral1y impossible that there should 
not be continual collision, or chance of collision, be- 
t\veen the State and the Church; and, considering 
the State has the po\ver of he s\vord, and the Church 
has no anns but such as are spiritual, the problem to 
ùe considered by us is, ho\v tbe Church may be able to 
do her divinely appointed \vork without let or hindrance 
from the physical force of the State. 
And a difficulty surely it is, and a difficulty which 
Christianity for the 11l0St part hrought into the ,,"orId. 
It can scarcely be said to have existed before; for, if 
not altogether in Judaislll, yet certainly in the heathen 
polities, the care of puùlic \\Torship, of nlorals, of educa- 
tion, ,,?as Inainly cOlfiu1Ïtted, as \\'ell as secular lllattel'S, 
to the civil Inagistrate. There \vas once no independent 
jurisdiction in religion; but, \vhen our Lord can1e, It 
\\Tas with the express ohject of introducing a new king- 
dOD1, distinct and different froln the kingdoms of the 
\vorId, and He \vaC) sought after by Herod, and con- 
deulllCd by Pilate, on the verr apprehension that His 
claillls to royalty "Tere inconsistent ,vlth their preroga- 
tivcs. Such ""as the Church w'hen first introduced into 
thr \vorld, and her subsequent history has bren a.fter 
t.he pattern of her ('QIllIl1CnCC111cnt; the State has ever 
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been .1(1:11011S of her, and has persecuted her from \vith- 
out antI bribed her fro III \vithin. 
I repeat, the great principles of the State are those 
of the Church, and, if the State \vould but keep within 
its o\vn province, it would find the Church its truest 
any and best benefactor. She upholds obedience to the 
magistrate; she recognises his office as from God; she 
is t.he preacher of peace, the sanction of law, the first 
element of order, and the safeguard of Inorality, and 
that \vithout possible vacillation or failure; she may 
be fully trusted; she is a sure friend, for she is in- 
defectible and undying. But it is not enough for the 
State that things should be done, unless it has the doing 
of them itself; it abhors a double jurisdiction, and 
\vhat it calls a divided allegiance; aut Cæsar aut null'us, 
is its nlotto, nor does it \villingly accept of any COIll- 
prolnise. All po\ver is founded, as it is often said, on 
pu blic opinion; for the State to allow the existence of 
a collateral and rival authority, is to ,,"eaken its own; 
and, even though that authority never sho\ved its 
presence by collision, but never concurred and co-ope- 
rated in the acts of the State, yet the diviuity with 
'which the State ,yould fain hedge itself \yould, in the 
Ininds of men, be concentrated on that Ordinance of 
God which has the higher claim to it. 


5. 


Such l)eing the difficulty \vhich ever has attended. 
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and ever will aUend, the clainls and the position of the 
Catholic Church in this proud and ambitious world, 
let us see ho,,,", as a n1atter of history, Providence has 
practically solved or alleviated it. He has done so 
by IIleanS of the very circumstance that the Church ú 
Catholic, that she is one organised hody, expanded over 
the ,vhole earth, and in active intercomlllunion part 
with part, so that no Ol
 I)art acts ,yithout acting on 
and acting with every other. lIe has broken the force 
of the collisions, ,vhich ever must be, bet,,"een Church 
and State, by the cirCUlustance that a large community, 
such as the Church, necessarily moves slo,vly; and this 
,,,ill particularly be the case when it is subject to 
distinct temporal rulers, exposed to various political 
interests and prepossessions, and embarrassed by such 
iIupediments to conlmunication (physical or nloral, 
l110untains and seas, languages and laws) as separation 
into nations involves. Added to this, the Church is 
c01nposed of a vast number of ranks and offices, so that 
there is scarcely any of her acts that belongs to one 
individual 'will, or is elaborated by one intellect, or that 
is not rather the joint result of n1any co-operating 
agents, each in his own place, and at his appointed 
moment. And so fertile an irlra as the Christian faith, 
so häppy a mother as the Catholic Church, is necessa- 
rily developed and multiplied into a thousanq various 
po\vers and functions; she has her Clergy and laity, 
her seculars and regulars, her Episcopate and Prelacy, 
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her diversifie<l orders, congregations, confraternities, 
cODlInunities, each indeed intirnately one ,vith the 
whole, yet with its o\\.n characteristics, its own ,york, 
its own traditions, its graceful rivålry, or its disgraceful 
jealousies, and sensitive, on its o\vn ground and its own 
sphere, of whatever takes place anyn"here else. Anù 
then again, there is the ever-varying action of the ten 
thousand influences, political, national, local, Inunicipal, 
provincial, agrarian, scholastic, all bearing upon her j 
the clashing of temporal interests, the apprehension of 
danger to the whole 01' its parts, the necessity of con- 
ciliation, and the duty of temporising. Further, she 
has no material ,veapons of attack or def
nce, and is at 
any InOlllent susceptible of apparent defeat froDl local 
misfortune or personal rnisad venture. l\foreover, her 
centre is one, and, from this very circuillstance, sheltered 
froIn secular inquisitiveness; sheltered, moreover, in 
consequence of the antiquated character of its traùi- 
tions, the peculiarity of its modes of acting, the tran- 
quillity and deliberateness of its operations, as ,veIl as 
the luysteriousness thrown about it both froln its pictu- 
resque and imposing ceremonial, and the popular opinion 
of its sanctlty. And further still, she has the sacred 
ohligatioll on her of long-suffering, patience, charity, of 
regard for the souls of her children, and of an anxious 
anticipation of the conseqnencæ of her measures. 
IIe!1ce, though her course is consistent, determinate, 
ana s
ll1plc, when viewed in l
islory, yet to those who 
M 
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aeCOlnp:1UY the stages of its evolution frolH day to day 
as they occur, it is confused and disappointing. 
How different is the bearing of the teIl1poral power 
upon the spiritual! Its prolnptitude, decisiveness, keen- 
ness, and force are ".ell represented in the military host 
".hich is its instrument. Punctual in its lllovelnellts, 
precise in its operations, ÏIllposillg in its equipments, 
with its spirits high and its step firm, \vith its haughty 
clarion and its black artillery, behold, the mighty 
\vorld is gone forth to war, \vith \vhat 1 \vith an un
 
known sonlethiug, \\yhich it feels but cannot see 1 which 
flits around it, ".hich flaps against its cheek, with the 
air, \vith the wind. It charges and it slashes, aud it 
tires its volleys, and it bayonets, and it is nlocked by a 
foe \\.110 dwells in another sphere, and is far beyond the 
force of its analysis, or the capacities of its calculus. 
The air gives way, and it returns again; it exerts a 
gentle but constant pressure on every side; moreover, 
it is of vital necessity to the very power \vhich is attack- 
ing it. \YhOlll have you gone out against 1 a few old 
Hlen, \vith red hats and stockings, or a hundred pale 
students, ,vith eyes on the ground, aud beads in their 
girdle; they are as stubble; destroy them ;-then there 
will De (,ther old HIen, and other pale students instead 
of theIne But \ve \vill direct our rage against one; he 
flees; \vhat is to be done with him 1 Cast him out 
upon the \vide ,yorld! but nothing can go on without 
hi Ill. Then bring hinl back! but he váll give us no 
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guarantee for the future. Then leave hinl alone; his 
l>ower is gone, he is at an end, or he will take a nc\v 
course of hÏIllself: he \vill take part \vith the State or 
the people. 
Iealnvhile the multitude of interests in 
nctive operation aU over the great Catholic body rise 
up, as it \vere, all around, and encircle the com bat, and 
hide the fortune of the day froIn the eyes of the world; 
and unreal judgnlents are hazarded, and rash predic- 
tions, till the 1l1ist clears a\vay, and then the old man 
is found in his o\vn place, as before, saying 
Iass over 
the tomb of the Apostles. Resentlnent and anÎInosity 
succeed in the nlinds of the lunny, ,vhen they tinll 
their worldly wisdolll quite at fault, anù that the weak 
has over-mastered the strong. They accuse the Church 
ûf craft. But, in truth, it is her very vastness, her 
n1anifold constituents, her complicated structure, which 
gives her this senlblance, whenever she wears it, of 
feebleness, vacillation, su1tleness, or dissimulation. 
She aùvances, retires, goes to and fro, passes to the 
right or left, bides her time, by a spontaneous, not a 
deliberate action. It is the divinely-intended 1l1ethod 
of her coping ,vith the world's power. E,'en ill the 
brute creation, each aninlal which God has n1ade has 
its O\VIl instincts for securing its subsistence, and 
guarding against it:) foes; anù, when He sent out lIis 
own into the \vorlJ, as sheep alllong \\yol Yes, over anù 
abov
 the haflnlessness and \visdolIl with \vhich lIe 
gifted thelll. Tleluclged the security of Iris truth in the 
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very fact of its Catholicity. The Church triunlphs 
over the ,vodel's jurisdiction everywhere, Lecause, 
though she is evcry\vhere, for that very reason she 
is in the fulness of her jurisdiction nowhere. Ten 
thousand subordinate authorities have been planted 
round, or have issued fron1, that venerable Chair ,vhere 
sits the plenitude of Apostolic
ù power. Hence, ,vhen 
she \\
onld act, the blo
 is broken, and concussion 
avoided, by the innuluerable springs, if I lnay use the 
".01'<.1, on ,vhich the celestial machinery is hung. By 
an inevitable law of the systeln, and by the nature 
of the case, there are inquiries, and remonstrances. 
and threatenings, and first decisions, and appeals, and 
reversals, and conferences, and long delays, and arbitra- 
tions, before the final steps are taken in its battle with 
the State, if they cannot be avoided, and before the 
proper authority of the Church show's itself, 'whether 
ill definition, or bull, or anathema, or interdict, or other 
spiritual instrun1ellt; and then, if, after all, persuasion 
has failed, and conlprornise with the civil power ie 
itnpossible, the w'orid is prepared for the event; and even 
in that case the Sovereign Pontiff, as such, is spared 
any direct col1ision ,vith it, for the reason that he is no 
subject ill Inatters temporal of the State ,vith which 
he is at variance, ,vhatever it be, being telnporal 
Sovereign in his own home, and treating 'with the 
States of the earth only through his secular represen- 
t.atives and lllinister
. 
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(). 
The reln:.trks J have heen Illakin r1 arc well illustratea 
t) 
by thl' history of uur own great St. ThoIllas, in his 
contest wit.h ](illg 1Icnry II. Deserted hy his suffra- 
gans, and threatened with aS8assinatioll, he is forced 
to escape, as he can, to the Contiuent. He puts his 
cause before the Pope, but \vith no iIllluediate result, 
for the Pope is in contest with the EuqJeror, who has 
supported a pretender to the .A postolic See. :For t".o 
years nothing is done; then the Pope hegins to Iuove, 
but Illediates between Archbishop all(I ICing, instead 
of taking the part of the fOrIner. The l(illg of France 
comes for'ward on the Saint's side, anù his friends 
attenlpt to gain the Empress ßlatilda also. Strength- 
ened by these delnonstrations, St. Thomas eXCOIDIllU- 
nicates son1e of. the King's party, and threatens the 
I(ing hinlself, not to say his reahll, with an interdict. 
Then there are appeals to Rome on the part of the 
!(ing's Bishops, alarn1ed at the prospect of such 
extren1ities, while the Pope on the other hand gives 
a Inore distinct CQuntenance to the Saint's cause. 
Suddenly) the face of things is overcast; the Pope has 
anathematised the EUlperor, alld has his hands full 
of his own matters; llenry's agents at ROlne obtain a 
Legatine COlnnlissioll, under the presidency uf a Ca.r- 
dinal favouraù]e to his cause. 
The q narl'ellillgers on; t\'"O years lllore have passeù, 
ß.lld then the COllin1Íssion fails. Then St. Thon!<ls 
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rouses hÏ1nself again, and is proceeding \vith the inter- 
dict, when new's conIes that the J{ing has overreached 
the Pope, and the Archbishop's po\\yers are altogether 
suspended for a set titue. The artifice is detected by 
the good offices of the "French TIishops, the Pope sends 
conlminatory letters to the J{ing, but, then again, does 
not carry thelll out. There is a reconciliation oct\VeCll 
the I
ings of England And France, at the expense of 
St. ThoUH1S; but, by this titne, the suspension is over, 
anò the Saint e
comnlullicates the Bishop of London. 
In consequence, he receives a r
buke from the Pope, 
\v ho, after absolving the Bishop, takes the matter into 
his 0\\"11 hands, hÏ1nself excommunicates the Bishop, 
and hÏIuself threatens the kingdom \vith all interdict. 
Then St. Thomas returns, and is l1U1Ttyred, winning 
the day Ly suffering, Hot by strikin b . 
Seven years are consuIncd in these transactions from 
first to last, and they afford a sufficient illustration of 
the su hject before us. If I add the renlarks made on 
thenl by the editor of the Saint's letters, in l\fr. Fronde's 
"Rclnains," it is for the sake of his general statenlent, 
\\-hich is as just as it is apposite to my purpose, though 
I Inay not be able to approve of the tone or the drift of 
it. Speaking of St. Tholnas, ne says, " His notions, both 
as regarded the justice and policy to be pursued in the 
treatIuent of Jlenry, ha(l suggested this course [the 
interdict] to him fronl the first opening of the contest; 
and he seems nlwa:rs to have had such a measure before 
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him, only the interruptions occasioned hy embassies 
from "I{olIle, and appeals to !{on1e, and other telnporary 
suspeusions of his ecclesiastical po\vers, had prevented 
hÏ1n fronl putting his purpose into effect; these having, 
in fact, taken up ahnost the ,vhole of the time. For 
an embassy, it nlust be observed, from the first day of 
its appointlnellt, suspended the Archbishop's nlove- 
ments, who could do nothing while special and higher 
judges were in office. . . . In this ,vay, there being so 
nluch tirne, both before and after the actual holding of 
the conferences, during "rhich the Archbishop's hanrls 
\vere tied, he nlay be said to have been ahnost under 
one sentence of suspeu::5ion fronl the first, only rendered 
more harassing and vexatious from the prolllise afforded 
by his short intervals of liberty, and the alternations, 
in consequence, of expectation and disappointInent. It 
was a state of confinement, \v hich ,vas always approach- 
ing its ternli nation, and never realising it. 'Yith a 
clear line of action before hÌ1n froDl the first, and ,vith 
resolution and ability to carry it out, the Archbishop 
\vas cOlupelled to keep pace, step by step, \vith a court 
that was absolutely deficient in both these respects; and 
found hin
self reduced throughout to a state of sÏ1nple 
passiveness and endurance." 1 Of course ;-0, Branch 
Church indeed, with the Catholic doglna and with 
Saints in it, cannot be; but, supposing the English 
Church had been such at the tinle of that contest, it 


1 froude's Remains, vol. iv. p. 449. 
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would, Innnanly speaking, have been inevitably shat- 
tered to pieccs by its <-lirect collision with thp- civil 
po\ver; or else, its Saints got rill of, its ]Ú'astiani::;ing 
Rishops made its Blasters, and ultimately its doglna 
corrupted, and the titnes of Henry \TIll. anticipated;- 
this ,,'ould have been the case, but for its illtercOln- 
munion with the rest vf Christ-endoln and the su l'rcInacy 
of RaInc. 


7. 


This, however, is what has heen gOIng on, III one 
\vay or another, for the \vhole eighteen centuries of 
Christian history. .For even in the ante-Kicenc period, 
the heretic Patriarch of Antioch \\'as l,rotected by the 
local sovereign against the Catholic
, and was dis- 
possessed by the authority and influence \vith the 
IInperial Govenl1uent of the See of ROBle. And since 
that titne, again and again would the civil po\ver, 
humanly speaking, have taken captive and corrupted 
each portion of Christendolll in turn, but for its union 
with the rest, and the noble chaInpionship of the 
Supreme Pontiff. OUf ears ring with the oft-told tale, 
how the teIllporal sovereign persecuted, or attenlpted, or 
gained, the local Episcopate, and ho\v the 1l1any or the 
fe\\' faithful fell back on I{olne. So ,vas it ,,'ith the 
Arians in the East and St. Athanasins; so with the 
Byzantine EInpress and St. Chrysostonl; so ,vith the 
v'" alHlal HUllneric aIld the Africans; so \vith the 130 
1\lo n ophysite Bishop
 at }:phesus and St. V]aviau; Sf) 
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WD,f1 it in the instance of the 500 Bishops, who, by the 
int1uence of Basilicus, signed a declaration against the 
']\nne of St. l.cu; bO in the instance of the Heuoticon 
of Zeno; and so in the controversies both of thl
 1\lono- 
thelites anJ. of the Iconoclasts. Nay, in some of those 
ff'\v instances which are hrought in controversy, as de- 
rogatory to the constancy of the ROlnan See, the vacil- 
lation, ,vhatever it ,vas, ,vas owing to what, as I have 
shown: is ordinarily avoided, - the irnmediate and 
direct pressnre of the telnporal power. As, aUlong a 
hundred 
Ial'tyr and Confessor Popes, St. Peter and St. 
l\farcellil1Hs for an hour or a day denied their Lord, so 
if Liberius and Vigilius gave a mon1entary scandal to 
the cause of orthodoxy, it was ,vhen they ".ere no 
longer in their proper place, as the keystone of a great 
systeru, and as the correlative of a thousand Iuinister- 
iug authorities, but n1ere individuals, torn from their 
see anù prostrated before Cæsar. 
In later and modern tinles we see the sallie truth 
irresistibly brought out; not only, for instance, in St. 
Thoruas's history, but in St. Anselm's, nay, in the 
whole course of English ecclesiastical affairs, fronl the 
Conquest to the sixteenth century, and, not with least 
significancy, in the vrÌInacy of Cl'ann1er. 
Ioreover, 
,ve see it in the tendency of the Gallicanisnl of Louis 
xrv., and the J osephism of J..ustria. Such, too, is 
the le

oll taught us in the recent policy of the Cznr 
towards the United Grceks, and in the present bearing 
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of the .English Goverlllnent towards the Church of 1re- 
Jan(l. Tn all these instances, it is a struggle between 
the Holy See and SOIHe local, perhaps distant, Govern- 
Inent, the liberty and orthodoxy of its faithful people 
heillg the 1llatter in dispute; and while the telllporal 
po,yer is on the spot, and eager, and cogent, and per- 
suasi \"e, and dangerous, the strength of the assailed 
party lies in its fidelity to the rest ot Christendom and 
to the IIoly See. 
"r ell, this i<:: intelligible; "-e see \\rhy it should be 
so, and we see it in historical fact; but ho,v is it pus. 
sible, and \vhere are the instances in proof, that a Church 
can cast off Catholic intercollUHunioll ,vithout falling 
under the power of the State? Could an isolated 
Church do no\\., what, hU111anly speaking, it could not 
have done in the twelfth century, though a Saint 
\, as its chalnpion? Do you hope to do, IllY brethren, 
,v hat ,,'as beyond St. Tllulnas of Canterbury? Truly 
is it then called a Branch Church; for, as a ùrallch 
cannot live of itself, therefore, as soon as it is lopped 
off frolll the Body of Christ, it is straightway grafted 
of sheer necessity upon the civil constitution, if it is 
to preserve life of any kind. Indeed, w'ho coultl ever 
entertain such a dreanl, as tllat a circuillscribed reli- 
gious society, without tbe awfulness of a divine origin, 
the sacredness of inunemorial custoln, or the authority 
of nlany previous successes, ,vhile standing on its o,vn 
grolUld, and SiIllply sqbordinate as regards its constitq- 
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ent mrmbers to the civil power, shoulù be able to assert 
ecclesiastical claim
, ,,'hich are to impede the free action 
of that sarne sovereign power, and to insult its Inajesty ? 
-a suhject hierarchy, gro,ving out of a nation's very 
soil, yet challenging it, standing breast to breast against 
it, breathing defiance into its very face, striking at it 
full and straight,-why, as men are constituted, such 
a nuisance, as they 'would call it, ,,'ould be iutoler 
able. The rigid, un elastic, \vooden contrivance ,,'ould 
be shivered into bits by the very recoil and jar of the 
first blow it ,,,,as rash enough to venture. But matters 
'"ould not go so far; the blandishluents, the alliances, 
the bribes, the strong arm of the ,vorld, would bring it 
to its senses, and humble it in its O\V11 sight, ere it had 
opportunity to be valiant. '1'he world would sin1ply 
over - master the presun1 ptuous clainlant to di vine 
authority, and would use for its own purposes the 
slave whom it had dishonoured. It 'would spt her 
to sweep its courts, or to keep the line of its 
march, \\ ho had thought to reign among the stara of 
heaven. 
:For, it is evident enough, a National or Branch 
Church can he of the highest service to the State, if 
properly under control. The State \"ishes to make its 
su bjects peaceful and obedient; and there is nothing 
more fitted to effect this object than religion. It \vishes 
thenl to have some teaching about the next ,yorId, but 
not too much: just as much as is inlportant and bene- 
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t1cial to t he interests of tile present.. l)ecency, order, 
industry, patience, sobriety, and a
 Innch of purity d,S 
can he t'xpectcd fnnn IllUI1an llRturc,--this is its list 
of requisites; Hot dogma, for it creatps the odi m theo- 
/O!JiCUl1L; not Ill)"stery, for it only serves to exalt the 
priesthood. Useful, sensible preaching, activity in bene- 
volent schenles, the care of schools, the superinten- 
dence of charities, gooù ad vice for the thoughtless and 
idle, and" spiritual consolation" for the dying-these 
are the duties of a National or Branch Church. The 
parochial clergy are to be a llloral police; as tu the 
Bishops, tht
y are to be officers of a State-religion, not 
shepherds of a people; not Inixing and interfering in 
the cro\vd, but con1ing forward on solemn occasions to 
crown, or to Iuarry, or to baptize royalty, 01' to read 
prayers to the Jlouse of Peers, or to consecrate churches, 
or to ordain and coufirII1, or to preach for charities, and 
to be but little seen in public in any other \vay. Sj HOÒS 
are unnecessary and ùangerous, for they convey the Î1n- 
pression that the Establishrnent is a distinct body, Hnd 
has rights of its O\VIl. So is discipline, or any practical 
separation of Churchmen and Dissenters; for nation- 
ality is the real bond, and Churclllllanship is but the 
accident, of :English Inen. Church es and churchyards are 
national property, and open to all, whatever their deno- 
lnination, for marriage and for burial, ,vhen they will. 
Nor Innst the EstahlisllIl1ent be in the eye uf the la,,' 
a corporatiolJ J even though its 5epar
t
 incunlbents an(
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chaptcl'S be such, lest it be looked uþon as pulitically 
IHore than a naUle, or a function of State. 


8. 


N O\V, in order to show that this is 110 exaggeratioll, 
1 \vill, in conclusion, refer in evidence to the celebrated 
work of a celebrated lnan, in defence of the Establish- 
ment; a work, too, which diso\vns Erastianism, and, in 
a certain sense, is \vritten against it, and \vhich, nlore- 
over, is, in breadth of doctrine, behind what 'would 
be maintained or taken for granted by statesll1en uO'W. 
:For all these reasons, if I would illustrate what I have 
been saying of the certainty of a theoretical Branch 
Church becolning, in fact, and in the event, a Branch of 
tbe State, and of the liking of the State for Branch 
Churches and nothing else, I could not take a work fairer 
to the National Church, than U The Alliance of Churoh 
and State" of Bishop \Varburton. A fe\v extracts \vill 
be sufficIent for lIlY purpose. 
In this Treatise he tells us, that the object of the 
State in this alliance is, not the propagation of the 
truth, but the wellbeing of society. cc The trne end," 
he says, (C for \\"hich religion is established," by the 
State, (( is not to proviùe for t.he true faith, but for civil 
utility." 1 This is (( the key," he observes, (( to open the 
".hole lnystery of this controversy, anù to lead JJ a TIlan 
" safe through all the intricacies, windings, and perplex. 


1 Ep. \\Y arburlon'8 " 
\llian('e of Church and Sb.te," p. 148, ed. 1741. 
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ities in which it has been involved." Kext, reljgion iR 
to be used for the benefit of that civil power, \vhich, it 
seems, does not in any true seIlse provide for religion. 
"This use of religion to the State," he says, :( \vas seen 
by the learned, and felt by all Illen of every age and 
nation. The ancient world particularly \vas so firlllly 
convinced of this truth, that the greatest secret of the 
su blime art of legislation consisted in this-ho\v Lest 
r
ligion Inight be applied to serve society." 1 
'Vell, so far ,re 111ight tolerate him; such stateluents, 
if not simply true, are not absolutely unheard of or 
paradoxical; hut next he makes a startling step in ad.- 
vance. (( l}ublic utility and truth coincide," 2 he says; 
nay, further still, he distinctly calls l!ublic utility "a 
sure rule and measure of truth; "s so that he continues, 
by means of it the State (( \vill be nluch better enabled 
to find out truth, than any speculative inquirer \vith aU 
the aid of the philosophy of the schools." 4: (( Froin 
\\,hence it appears," he continues, (( that while a State, 
in union with the Church, hath so great an interest and 
concern with true religion, and so great a capacity for 
discovering 'what is true, religion is likely to thrive 
luuch Letter than \\ hen left to itself." The State, then, 
it \vould appear, out of cOinpassion to Religion, takes 
it out of the schools, and adapts it to its own purposes 
to heep it pure aild Inake it perfect. 


1 ]
p. 'Varhurton's "Alliance of Church and State," p. Ie. 
2 Ibid. p. 147- :J Ibid. p. 135. 4 Ibid 
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He dues not scrup1e to bring out this very sentiment 
in the Inost explicit statements, that there roay be no 
111!sta]..e about his Illeaning. He considers conforluity 
to ohjects of State, the siJnple rule of truth, of purity, 
of exaggeration, of excess, of perversity, and of danger- 
ousness in ductrinal teaching. "Of ,vhatever use," he 
says, "an alliance nlay be thought for preserving the 
being of religion, the necessity of it for preserving its 
'Purity is most evident. Let us consider 
the danger religion runs, when left in its natural state 
to itself, of deviating from truth. In those CirCUlll- 
stances, the men ,vho have the greatest credit in the 
Church are such as are famed for greatest sanctity. 
Now, Church sanctity has been generally undelstood to 
be then 1110st perfect, when most estranged from the 
,vorld and all its habitudes and relations, :But this 
heing only to be acquired by secession and retirement 
froln hunlan affairs, and that secession relldering lnan 
igllorant of civil society and its rights and interests, in 
p]ace of \vhich \vill succeed, accorùing to his natural 
telnpel', all the follies of superstition or fanaticisln, we 
lfiust needs conclude, that religion, under such directors 
and refonners (and God knows these are generally its 
lot), ,vill deviate fro III truth, and consequently froln a 
capacity, in proportion, of serving civil society. 
Such societies we ha\'e 
peIl, \\"hose religious 
doctrines are so little serviceable to civil society, that 
they can prosper only on the ruin and destruction of it. 
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uch are those whu preach up the sanctity uf celibacy, 
a
ceticisnl, the sinfulness of defensive \var, of calJital 
l'unislnuents, and even of civil nlagistracy itself. qn 
the other hand, \vhen l1eligion is in alliance \\--ith the 
State, as it then conIes under the Inagi:3trate's direction 
(those holy leaders having no\v neither credit nor po\\-yer 
to do Inischief), its purity Blust needs be reasonably 
well supported and pre'
rved. For, truth and public 
utility coinciding, the civil nlagistl'ate, as such, will see 
it for his interest to seck after and pronlote the truth 
in religion; au(l, ùy means of public utility, \vhich 
his office enables hirn so \\"ell to understand, he ,,'ill 
never be at a loss to know where such truth is to be 
found." 1 
He takes delight in this VIC\V of the subject, anù 
enforres it as follows :-" The nleans of attaining nlan's 
happiness here," he says, "is civil society; the Ineans 
of his happiness hereafter is contemplation. If, then, 
opinions, the result of contenlplation, ohstruct the effects 
of civil society, it follows that they must be restrained. 
Accordingly, the anrient nI:1sters of ,visdol11, who, from 
these considerations, taught that lnau \vas born for 
actioll, not for contcIllplation, universally coÜcurred to 
establish it as a lllaxiul, fOUlld
ù on the nature of things, 
that opinions should always give u'ay to civil peace." 
 
And he proceeds to defend it as follo\vs: "Goù so dis- 


) Hp. 'Varbnrton'ø U Alliallce of Church anù btate," p. 58. 
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posed things, that the lneans of attainiug the happiness 
of one state [of existence] should not cross or obstruct 
the 11leans of attaining the happiness of the other. 
Ii"ronl ,vhence we must conclude, that where the sup- 
posed means of each-viz., opinions and civil peace- 
do clash, there one of thenl is not the true means of 
happiness. But the llleans of attaining the happiness 
peculiar to that state in \\' hich the man at present exists, 
being pC1fectly and infallibly known by man, and the 
means of the happiness of his future existence, as far 
as relates to the discovery of truth, but very imperfectly 
known by hinl, it necessarily follows that, wherever 
opinions clash with civil peace, tJLose opin?
ons are no 
'lneans of future happiness, or, in other words, are either 
DO truths, or truths of no ÎIllportance." Behold the 
principle of the reasonings of the Committee of Privy 
Council, and the philosophy of the Premier's satisfac- 
tion thereupon! Baptismal regeneration is determined 
to be true or not true, not by the text of Scripture, the 
testimony of the :Fathers, the tradition of the Church, 
nay, not by Prayer Book, Articles, J ewell, Usher, 
Carleton, or Bullinger, but by its tendency to minister 
to the peace and repose of the community, to the con- 
venience and comfort of Downing Street, Lambeth, and 
Exeter Hall. 
If the Bishop makes doctrine dppend upon political 
exped ience, it is not \" onderful that he should take the 
same measure of the Sacraments and Orders of his 
N 
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Church. U Hence," he says, u 1l1ay be seen the folly 
of those Christian sects, which, under pretence that. 
Christianity is a spiritual religion, fancy it cannot 
have rites, ceremonies, public worship, a ministry or 
ecclesiastical policy. }rot reflecting that without these 
it co'Uid never have becoml' national, and consequently, 
could not ha ye done that service to the State that it, 
of all religions, is most -apable of perforn1Ïng." 1 .A.nd 
then in a note, 011 occasion of Burnet's statelnent, that 
U Sidney's notion of Christianity ,vas, that it ,vas like 
a divine philosophy in the mind, ,vithout public worship 
or anything that looked like a Church," he adds, (( that 
an ignorant monk, who had seen no further than his 
cell, or a mad fanatic, ,vho had thrown aside his reason, 
should talk tb us is nothing; but that the great Sidney, 
a man so superlatively skilled in the science of human 
nature and civil policy, and who so well knew ,,'hat reli- 
gion was capable of doing for the State, should fall into 
this extravagant error, is, indeed, very surprising." 
Accordingly, he mentions some of the details in which 
ecclesiastical ceremonies are serviceable to the State; 
and in quoting his list and reasons of them, I shall 
conclude my extracts from his very instructive volume. 
U There are peculiar junctures," he says, It when the 
influence of religion is more than ordinarily serviceable 
to the State, and these the civil magistrate only knows. 
No\v, while a Church is in its natural state of inde- 


} J3p. Warburton's "Alliance of Church and Sta.te, It p. 104, 
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pendency, it is not ill his po\ver to inJprove these con- 
junctures to the advantage of the State by a proper 
application of religion; hut ,,,hen the alliance is made, 
and, consequently, the Church under his direction, he 
has the authority to prescribe such public exercises of 
religion, as days of humiliation, fasts, festivals, exhor- 
tations and dehortations, thanksgivings and deprecia- 
tions, and in such a nlanne)' as he finds the exigencies 
of State require." 1 


9. 


And no'v I think I have shown you, my brethren, M 
far as I could hope to do so in the course of a Lecture, 
that if your first principle be, as it was the first prin.. 
ciple of the movement of 1833, that the Church should 
have absolute power over her faith, \vorship, and teach. 
ing, you must not be contemplating an ecclesiastical 
body, local and isolated, or what you have been ac- 
customed to call a Branch Church. The fable of the 
bundle of sticks especially applies to those \vho have 
no v,"eapons of flesh and blood,-to an unarmed hier- 
archy, who have to contend with the pride of illteHect 
and the power of the s\vord. Look abroad, nlY brethren, 
ond see whether this union of many lnembers, divided 
in place and circumstances, but one in heart, is not 
most visibly the very strength of he Catholic Church 
at this very time. Then only can you resist the world, 


1 Bp. WaJ'burtoJl'8 " AUbnce of Church nnd State," p. 63- 
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,,"hen you belvng to a cOllununion which exists under 
Inany governn1cnts, not one; or should it eyer be unùer 
some empire COlll111ensurate ,,'ith itself (\\'hich is not 
conceivable), a communion which has, at least, an ilU- 
movable centre to fall back upon. But if this be the 
state of the case, if you must, on the Ol1e haud, leave 
the existing Establisillnent, yet, on the other, not seek 
or forn1 a Branch Chul'ch instead of it, I have brought 
you by a short, but I hope, not an abrupt or unsafe 
path, to the conclusion that you must cease to be an 
Anglican by becoming a Catholic. Indeed, if the 
movenlent, of \vhich you are the children, had any 
providential scope at all, I do not see ho\v you can 
disguise from yourselves that Catholicism is it. The 
Catholic Church, and she alone, froln the nature of the 
CRse, is proof against Er
tianisnl. 
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LEC'[URE VII. 


THE PROJ IDENTIAL COURSE OF THE .UOVEi1/ENT OF 
I8.33 NOT IN THE DIRECTION OF A SECT. 


IT was IUY object yesterday to sho\v that such persons 
. as fire led by the principles of the anti-Erastian 
IlloveIuent of 1833 to quit the Establishment, are neces- 
sarily called upon, as by one and the same act, to join 
the Catholic Church; for the case is not supposable in 
reason, of their quitting the one \vithout their joining 
the other. The only other course \vhich lies open to 
them is either that of joining the communion of some 
other National or Branch Church, or, on the other hand, 
that of founding a Sect; but a Branch or National 
Church is inevitably Erastian. 
rhis point I argued 
out at considerable length; and now I cUlne to the 
second alternative, viz., that of founding a Sect, or as it 
is sometimes familiarly called, setting up for one's self. 
Anù I shall sho\v to-day that, bad as it is for a luau to 
take the State for his guide and master in religion, or 
to become an Erastian, it is worse still to become a 
Sectarian, that is, to be his own Doctor and his own 
})ope. 
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\Vhat is really meant Ly a "Church," is a religious 
body which has jurisdiction over its members, or which 
governs itself; whereas, according to the doctrine of 
Erastus, it has no such jurisdiction, really is not a 
body at all, but is simply governed by the State, and is 
one department of the State's operations. This is one 
error, and a great one; it is an error, my brethren, which 
you have from the fir
 wi thstood; but no,v 1 ,vish to 
show you that, if you will not accept of the Catholic 
Church, and submit yourselves to her authority, this 
said Erastianism is the least and the rnost tolerable 
error you can elubrace; that your Lest and Jnost re- 
ligious of courses, which are all bad and irreligious, i
 
to acquiesce in Erastianisru at onCe; to' give up the 
principles on which you set out, and to tell the world 
that the Inovel11ent of I g33 ,vas a Illistake, alld that 
you have gro,vn ,viser. 


I. 


I would have you recollect, then, that the civil power 
is a divine ordinance; no one doubts it. It is prior in 
history to ecclesiastical po,ver. The J ewish lawgivers, 
judges, prophets, kings, had some sort of jurisdiction 
over the priesthood, though the priesthood had its dis- 
tinct powers and duties. The Jewish Church ,vas not 
a body distinct from the State. In a certain sense, theIl, 
the civil nlagistrate is what divines call, "in posses- 
, sion;" the onus probandi lies with thos
 who would 
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encroach upon his power. He was In possession in 
the age when Christ came; he is in possession no\v 
in the minds of mell, and in the primâ fw;ie view of 
human society. He is in possession, because the bene- 
fits be confers on nlankind are tangible, and obvious to 
the world at large. And be is recognised and sanc- 
tioned in Scripture in the Illost solemn \vay; nay, the 
very instrument of his po,ver, by"" hich he is strong, 
the carnal weapon itself, is formally committed to him. 
"Let every soul," says St. Paul, "be subject to the 
higher po'wers; for there is no power but from God; 
and those that are," the powers that be, "are ordained 
of God. Therefore he that resisteth the po,ver, res is- 
teth the ordinance of God; and they that resist, pur- 
chase to thenlsel ves danlnation. For princes are not 
a terror to the good work, but to the evil. 'Vïlt thou, 
then, not be afraid of the power? Do that which is 
good, and thou shalt have praise from the sanle. For 
he is God's minister to thee for good. But if thou do 
that which is evil, fear, for he beareth not the sword in 
vaIn. For he is God's minister, an avenger to execute 
wrath upon him that cloth evil." 
It is difficult to find a passage In Scripture Inore 
80lenln and distinct than this-distinct in the duty 
laid dowIl, and in the sin of transgressing it, and 
solemn in the reasons on which the duty is enforced. 
The civil magistrate is a minister, or, in a certain sense, 
a priest of the 1.fost High; for, as is ,vell known, the 
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word in the original Greek is one ,vhich comnlonly is 
appropriated to denote the sacerdotal office and func- 
tion. lIe is, moreover, cc an avenger to execute ,vrath ; " 
he is the representati,e and image on earth of that 
awful attribute of God, Ilis justice, as fathers are types 
and intimations of His tenderness and providence to- 
,vards His creatures. N or is this a solitary recognition 
of the divine origin and he dignity of the civil po\ver: 
-when Divine 'Visdolu, in the book of Proverbs, would 
enlarge upon her great works on the earth, she finds 
one principal and special instance of theln to consist 
in her presence and operation in the rulers of the 
people. U By me," she says, U kings reign, and lawgivers 
decree just things: by me princes rule, and the mighty 
decree justice." .And let it be observed, that the func- 
tion here ascribed to the civillnagistrate, and requiring 
a peculiar gift, is one of those which especially enters 
into the idea of the times of the pronlised 1tIessias. 
U Behold," says the l>rophet, cc a king shall reign in 
justice, and princes shaH rule in judgment." Such is 
the civil po\ver, the representative, and oracle, and in- 
strument, of the eternal law of God, \vith the power of 
life and death, the awful power of continuing or cutting 
short the probation of beings destined to Ii ve eternally. 
To it are conllllitted all things under heaven; it is the 
sovereign lord of the wide earth and its various fruits, 
and of men who till it or traverse it; and it allots, and 
distributes, and maintains, the one for the benefit of the 
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other. An(I as it is sacred in its origin, so Inay it be 
consiùered irresponsible in its acts, and treason against 
it, in SOlne sort, rebellion against the !fost High. 
Now, such being the otlìce of the temporal po,ver, and 
considering the manifold temporal blessings of which it 
is the source and channel, and the cruelty of disturbing 
the settled order of society, and the madness of the 
atternpt, surely a lnan has to think twice, and ought to 
be quite sure ,,'bat he is doing, and to have a clear case 
to produce in his behalf, before he sets up any rival 
society to embarrass and endanger it. .Pause before you 
decide on such a step, and make sure of your ground. 
Surely it is not likely tbat God should unùo His own 
\\york for nothing. He does not revoke His ordinances 
except ,vben they have failed of their mission. He does 
llot supersede them or innovate on them, except ,vhen 
He is about to commence a higher work than He has 
already committed to them. Judaism was supplanted 
by Christianity, because its Jaw ,vas unprofitable, anù 
because the Gospel ,va.s a definite revelation and doc- 
trine from above, ,vhich required a more perfect organ 
for its promulgation. An institution ,vas formed upon 
a new idea, and to it was transferred a portion of that 
authority ,vhich hitherto had centred in tbe State, and 
independence was bestowed on it; but surely only be- 
cause it was able to do somethin
 which ancient philo- 
sophy and statesmanship bad not dreamed of. Unless 
the duties of tbe Church bad Leen different, or if they 
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had been but partially different, froIH the duties of the 
State, it is obvious to ask, for what conceivable reason 
should two societies ùe set up to do the work of one? 
Is it likely that .A.lmighty 'Visdom would have set up 
a second without recalling the first 1 would have con- 
tinued the comInission to the first, yet sent forth a 
second upon the same field? Such a COUI'se would simply 
have been adapted to kiudle perpetual strife, and, if we 
may judge by appearances, to defeat the vel'Y purposeg 
for 'which the civil po,ver ,va:) avpointed, and therefore 
is, in the highest degree, improbable, prior to some very 
clear proof to the contrary. This surely approves itself 
to the coronIon sense of mankind. Either no Church 
has been set up in the world, or it is not set up for no- 
thing; it must have a mission and a message of its o\vn. 
Everything is defined, or n1ade specific by its object: 
if the duties of the Church, its functions, its teaching, 
its \yorking, be not specially distinct from those of the 
State, \v hy, it will be Ï1npossible to resist the conclusion, 
that it ,vas Ineant to be amalgamated \vith the State, 
to join on to it, to be a part of it, to be subordinate to 
it. "\Ve do not fornl t\VO guilds for the sanle trade. 
Either assign to the Church its own craft, or do not ask 
that it should be chartered. Its object is its claim. 
This consideration is a sufficient exposure of tIle 
theory of Alliance bet,,-een Church and State, of \vhich 
I was led to speak yesterday. "\'T arburton maintains 
that each power, the Church and the State, does sub- 
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stalltially just one anù the same thing; the Church 
preaches truth, the State pursues expediency; but 
Christian truth is identical with political expediency. 
There is no possible thesis ,vhich a preacher can put 
forth, or a synod could define as true, but is infallibly 
determined to be such (H infallible" is l1Ìs ,vord) by the 
political expedience and experience of Lhe State. But 
if this be really so, what is the use of this second 
Society, which you put forth as llaturally indepenùent 
of the State, and as so high anù Inighty all aUy of it? 
I do not say that to preach is not a function Jitferent 
froID speaking in ParlianH
nt, or reading prayers to a 
congregation from sitting in a police court; the func- 
tions are difierent, and the functionaries ,vill be differ- 
ent. But in like lllanner the function of a police 
magistrate is different from the function of a speaker 
in Parliament; but you do not have a distinct society, 
di vine in its origin, independent in its constitution, to 
exercise jurisdiction over Dlenl bel's of Parlialuent or of 
the Police. I repeat, unless the Church has something 
to say and something to do, very different from ,vhat 
the State says and does, J1:l'astiallislll is the doctrine of 
common sense, anù lllUSt be very clearly negatived ill 
Scri!Jture if it is tu ùe discarded. 


2. 
I will refer to another author in illustration. There 
was an anonymous ,york published, apparently in the 
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character of a Scotch Episcopalian, some years before 
the luovement uf 1833; which, on supposed principles 
of Scripture, advocated a Branch or National Church, 
though the author would, I suppose, have preferred the 
,vords, (( free," " independent," or" unestaLlished." J udg- 
ing from the internal evidence, the ,,'orid identified hiIll 
with a vigorous and original thinker, WhOlll none could 
approach ,vithout being set thinking also, ,vhether with 
him or contrary to him, and who has since ricsen to 
the very highest rank of the Anglican hierarchy.1 lIe 
wrote, partly in answer to 'Varburton, and partly to 
exhibit a counter-vie\\ of his own; but, if he will 
pardon 111e in saying it, he is an instance of the saIne 
unreality and inconsistency ,vhich I have just been 
imputing to 'Varburton himself. 
"The suprelne head on earth," he saY3, H of each 
branch of Christ's Church should evidently be some 
spi'rit'llJal officer or body. 'Vhether the governor of the 
English Church were the primate, or the convocation, 
or both conjointly, or any other man or body of Inen, 
holding ecclesiastical authority, not attached to any 
civil office, nor in the gift of any civil governor, in 
either case the non-secular character of Christ's king- 
dom would be preserved. The king, in conjunction 
,vith the other branches of the legislature, ought to 
ha ve a distinctly defined temporal authority over every 
one of his subjects, of whatever persuasion; and, of 
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conseq uence, OVer the nlinisters and all other menl bel's, 
both of the Church of England and of every other 
religious conlIDunity, Christian, Jewish, or I>agan, with- 
in his dUlninions; but neither he, nor any other civil 
power, should interfere with articles of faith, liturgy, 
Church discipline, or any other spiritual matters. The 
kingdom of IIeaven has no king but Christ; and He 
delegated His authority to Apo
tles, and through them 
to Bishops and Presbyters; not to any secular luagis- 
trates. These, therefore, ought not, by virtue of their 
civil offices, to claim the appointlnent to any office in 
the Church." 1 Y Oll see, Iny brethren, what clear views 
this anonymous "Titer has of the jurisdiction of the 
Church; they are identical with your own, or rather 
they go beyond you. 
In consequence he speaks of its" degrading" the 
sacred character of Articles and Liturgy, "that they 
should stand upon the foundation of Acts of Parlia- 
ment; that the spiritual rulers cannot alter them when 
they may need it; and that the secular power can, 
whether they need it or not. And accordingly," he 
continues, U it is almost a proverbial reproach, that 
yours is a 'parliamentary religion;' that you ,yorship 
the Almighty as the Act directs; and that you are 
bound to seek for sal vatioD 'according to the la 'v in 
that case Inade and provided' by kings, lords, and 


1 Letters on the Church, p. 181. Dr. 'VLately never, I believe. owued 
to the authorshi{> of this work. 
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comnloDs; uD(ler the directions of the Ininisters of 
State; of persons," he adds, with a prophetic eye to- 
wards 1850, ",vho Jnay be eluinpntly well fitted for 
their civil offices, and \vho nlay indeed chance to be not 
only exeluplary Christians, but sound divines, but ,vho 
certainly are not appointed to their respective offices 
,,,ith any sort of view to their spiritual functions, \vho 
cannot eyen pretend that any sort of qualification for 
.. 
the good regulation of the Church is ÏInplied by their 
holding such stations as they do. Can this possibly be 
agreeable to the designs and institutions of Christ and 
Tlis Apostles? If anyone will seriously answer in the 
affinnative, Le is beyond n1Y po,vers of argumentation."l 
I)rcsently he ob3erves, "The English Government 
seems to have a delight and a pride, in not only nlaking 
the clergy do as luuch as possible in return for the pro- 
tection they enjoy, but in enforcing their services in 
the most harsh and mortifying 'yay. Like the ancient 
Persian soldiers, they are brought into the field under 
the lash of perpetual penalties, \\Thich serve to keep 
your nlillisters in a state of degradation as well as of 
dependence on the State, which I defy you to parallel 
in any other Christian Church that ever existed." 2 He 
then conlpares certain of the clergy to the dog in the 
fable, v,Tho lnistook the clog round his neck for a badge 
of honourable distinction. lIe continues, " Altogether, 
inrleed, I cannot but say, if I must speak out, there 18 
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another fnb1e respecting a dog, of which the condition 
of your Church strongly reminds me. Your j\ulerican 
brethren, for instance, and SaIne others, Inight say to 
you, as the lean and hungry wolf did to the well-fed 
mastin, C you are fat and sleek, indeed, \vhile I am 
gaunt anù half-famished, but \vhat means that Dlark 
round your neck? ' You must do this, under a penalty; 
and you Inust not do that under a penalty; you lliust 
conlply with the rubric, and yet, at the saIne time, you 
must not comply with the rubric. . . . In short. you 
are fettered and crippled and disabled in every joint, 
by your alliance with a body of a different charactet; 
which could not, even with the best intentions, fail 
to weaken instead of aiding you; but which, in fact, 
ainls chiefly at making a tool of you. But SO}lle of 
you seem so habituated to this dependence of the 
Church on the State, and so fond of it, as to have even 
solicited interference in a case which could not concern 
the civil community, and which the secular magistrate 
was likely to care about as little as Gallio. .An English 
bishop did not dare to ordain an American to officiate 
in a country not under British dominion, 'without ask- 
ing and obtaining permission of bis government, which 
bad just as much to do with the business as the 
governlnent of Abyssinia." 1 
N o\\
 all this is very ably put, and very true; but the 
question comes upon the reader, 'Vhat is the meaning 


1 p. I3q, 
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and object of the sweeping ecclesiastical changes ,,,hich 
are advocated by this author 1 "T e must not take to 
pieces the constitution and re-wTite the la,v for nothing. 
'Vhat would be gained by his recommendations prac- 
tically? .A.nd \vhat are they intended to accomplish or 
secure 1 Is it a gynlnastical display or "agonislll," as 
the heathen author calls it, froln the Academy or the 
Garden, or a clever piece of irony ,vhich he presents to 
our perusal, or is it the grave and earnest sernlon of 
one who ,,'ould practise what he preaches, and '''ouId 
not partake of \vhat he condemns? N ow I 'will do the 
\vriter the justice to confess, that he does not agree 
with "r arburton in considering that truth is measured 
by political expediency. He is too honest, too generous, 
too high-n1Ïnded, too sensible, for so Dliserable a para- 
dox; but, considering the far higher vie"
s he takes of the 
position of the Church, how he frets under her hun1Ïlia- 
tiun, ho\v nobly zealous he is for her 1iberty, certainly 
he will be guilty of a different, indeed, but a not less 
startling paradox himself, if he has such exalted notions 
of the Church, and yet gives her nothing to do. War- 
burton recognises the Church in ordt
r to destroy it; he 
thinks it never has existed, or rather never ought to 
have existed in its proper natare, but, from its first 1110- 
ment of creation, ought to have been dissolved into the 
constitution of the State. But our author makes much 
ado about ecclesiastical rights and privileges, \vhich he 
considers divinely besto,,"ed, and, therefore, indefeasible. 
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He thinks the Church so pure and celestial, as to be 
insulted, defileù, by any communion with things simply 
secular. "!fy kingdonl is not uf this '\\ orld," said our 
Lord, and, therefore, it seems, no ecclesiastical person 
must, as such, have a seat in Parliament, and, on the 
other hand, neither King nor Parliament, as such, JIluSt 
be able to appoint a fast day. "It was," he says, 
"Satan ,,'ho first proposed an alliance between the 
Christian Church and the State, by offering temporal 
advantages in exchange for giving up some of the 
· things that be God's,' and 'which \ve ought to 'render 
unto God,' -for not' serving Hiul only,' whom only we 
ought to serve. The next, I anl inclined to think, who 
proposed to himself this scheme, and endeavoured to 
bring it about, \vas Judas Iscariot." 1 
Well, then, if the Churçh be a kingdonl, or govern- 
ment, not of this world, I do trust you have provided 
for her a message, a function, not of this world,- 
something distinct, son1etbing special, something which 
the world cannot do, which "eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor heart of man conceiyed." It is not 
enough to give her morality to preach about; why 
a heaven-appointed Society for that? 'Yith the Bible 
in his hands, if that be all, 1 do not see why one 
man, if properly educated, should not preach morality 
as well as another, without any disturbance of the 
rights of the magistrate or the order of civil society. 
1 p. 97. 


o 
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It is SOInetÏInes said in bitterness that the Church's 
\vork is priestcraft; I have already accepted the word; 
it is a craft, a craft in the same sense that goldsmiths' 
work, or architecture, or legal science is a craft; it 
nlust have its teaching, its intellectual and moral 
habits, its long experience, its precedents, its tradi- 
tions; nay, it must have all these in a much higher 
sense than crafts of this world, if it is to clainl to 
. 
come froln above. The Inore certainly the Church 
is a kingdonl of heaven, and, as the 
uthor is so fond 
of saying, cc not of this ".orld," the more certain is 
it that she nlust have simply a heavenly wurk also, 
which the "orhl cannut do for itself. 


3. 


Now, I fear, I must say, I see no symptoms at 
all of the writer in question intending to make his 
pattern-Church answer to this most reasonable ex- 
pectation. There is nothing in his book to show that 
he entrusts his Church with any special doctrine or 
,,"ork of any kind. 'Vhatever he may say, there is 
nothing to show ,,-hy a la.wyer, or a physician, or 
a scientific professor, or a country gentleluau, or any 
Ol1e 'who has his evenings to hilllself, and is of an 
active turn, should not do everything which he 
ascribes to his heaven-born society. If, for instance, 
religion has its mysteries, if it has its fertile dogmas 
and their varied ramifications, if it has its theology, 
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if it has its long linc of Inomentous controversies, its 
cÆtl'eful ventilation of questions, and its satisfactory 
and detinite solutions; if, rnoreover, it has its special 
work, its substantial presence in the Inidst of us, it
 
daily gifts from heaven, and its necessary ministries 
thence arising, then we shall see the meaning, We 
shall adore the wisdolu, of the Divine Governor of 
all, in having done a new thing upon the earth when 
Christ CallIe, in having ,vithdra'wn a jurisdiction lIe 
had once given to the State, and having bestowed 
it on a special ordinance created for a special pur- 
pose. But in proportion as this author fails in this 
just anticipation, and disappoints the conllHon sense 
of mankind, if he has nothi ng better to tell us than 
that one luan's opinion is as good as another's; that 
Fathers and Schoolmen, and the greater nunl bel' of 
Anglican divines, are puzzled-headed or dishonest; 
that heretics have at least this good about them, that 
they are in earnest, and do not take doctrines for 
granted; that religion is simple, and theologians have 
Inade it hard; that controversy is on the whole a 
logoruachy; that ,ve must ,,'orship in spirit and in 
truth; that we ought to love truth; that few people 
love truth for its own sake; that ,ve ought to be 
candid and dispassionate, to avoid extremes, to eschew 
party spirit, to take a rational satisfaction in conteln- 
plating the ,,,"orks of nature, and not to speculate 
about "secret things;" that our Lord C
Ulle to teach 
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us all this, and to gain us iuullortality by IIis death, 
anù the promise of spiritual assistance, and that this 
is pretty nearly the \vhole of theolugy; and that at 
Least all is in the Bible, \vhere every Olle rnay read 
it for hiInself-(and I see no evidence ,,
hatever of 
his going much beyond this round of teaching)-then, 
I say, if the \vork and n1ission of Christianity be so 
level in its exercise to the capacities of the State, 
surely its lninistry also is \vithin the State's jurisdic- 
tion. I cannot believe that Bishops, and clergymen, 
and councils, and convocations ha.ve been divinely 
sent into the \vorld, siulply or mainly to broach 
opinions, to discuss theories, to talk literature, to dis- 
play the results uf their own speculations on the text 
of Scripture, to create a brilliant, ephemeral, ever- 
varying theo!ogy, to say in one generation what the 
next \vill unsay; else, why were not our debating 
clubs and our scientific societies ennobled with a 
divine charter also? God surely did not create the 
visible Church for the protection of private judg
eIlt : 
vrivate judgnlent is quit
 ahle to take care of itself. 
This is no day for what are popularly calleù "sLaIlls." 
1\Iany as àre its errors, it is aiming at the de8truction 
of shaùu\vs and the attaÍ1 Illent of what is either 
sensibly or intellectually tangible. Why, then, should 
we have so much bustle and turmoil about" supre- 
DIacy," and IC protection," and II alliance," and "autho- 
rity," and f( indefeasible rights," and U encroachments," 
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and If usurpations," after the manner ûf this ,vriter, if 
all the effort anù elaboration is to be in its result hut 
ß mountain in labour, bringing forth nothing? 
The State clainls the allegiance of its subjects on 
the ground of the tangible benefits of which it is the 
instrument towards them. Its strength lies in thiC) 
undeniable fact, and its subjects endure and maintain 
its coercion and its la,vs, because the certainty of 
this fact is ever present to their minds. '''hat mean 
the array and the pomp which surround the Sovereign, 
- the strict ceremonial, the rninute etiquette, the 
almost unsleeping ,vatchfulness which eyes her every 
motion, which follows her into her garden and her 
chamber, which notes do,vn every sha(le of her coun- 
tenance and every variation of her pulse? 'Yhy do 
her soldiers hover about her, and officials line her 
ante-rooms, and cannon and illumination carry forward 
the tiding of her progresses among her people? Is 
this all a mockery? Is it done for nothing? Surely 
not; in her is centred the order, the security, the 
happiness of a great people. And, in like manner, 
the Church must be the guardian of a fact; she must 
have something to produce; she must have something 
to do. It is not enough to be keeper of even an 
inspired book: for there is nothing to sho\v that her 
protection of it is necessary at this day. The State 
might fairly cOllnnit its custorly to the art of printing, 
and dissolve an institution ,,-hose occupation was 110 
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more. She Dlust, in order to have a Jneaning) do that 
which otherwise cannot be done, ,vhich she alone can 
do. She must have a benefit to besto\v, in order to 
be worth her existence; and the benefit must be a 
fact ,\"hich no one can doubt about. It must not 
be an opinion, or matter of opinion, but a sOlnething 
\vhich is like a first principle, which may be taken 
for granted, a foundaticn indubitable and irresistible. 
In other ,vorùs, she must have a dogma and Sacra- 
ments ;-it is a dogrna and Sacraments, and nothing 
else, ,vhich can give Dleanillg to a Church, or sustain 
her against the State; for by these are meant certain 
facts or acts ,,,hich are special instrunlents of spiritual 
good to those who receive them. As we do not gain 
the benefits of civil society unless ,ve submit to its 
la ws and customs, so ,ve do not gain the spiritual 
blessings which the Church has to bestow upon us, 
unless we receive her dogmas and her Sacraments. 
This, you kno,v, is understood by every fanatic who 
would collect followers and form a sect. 1Vho would 
ever dreanl of collecting a congregation, and having 
nothing to say to them ? No! they think they have 
that to offer to the world v.,r hich cannot otherwise be 
obtained. They do not bring for,vard mere opinions; 
they do not preach a disputable doctrine; but they 
assert, boldly and simply, that he who believes thenl 
,,,ill be saved. They announce, for instance, that every 
one must undergo the new birth) and for this they 
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organise their society; viz., in order to preach and to 
testify, to realise and to perpetuate in the world this 
great and necessary fact,-the new birth of the soul. 
Or, again, they have a commission to do miracles, or 
they can prophesy, or they are sent to declare the end 
of the \\
orld. Something or other they do, which the 
existing establishments of Church and State do not, 
and cannot do. 


4. 


This being the state of the case, consider how entirely 
the reasonable anticipation of our minds is fulfilled in 
the professions of the Catholic Church. A Protestant 
wanders into one of our chapels; he sees a priest kneel- 
ing and bowing and throwing up a thurible, and boys in 
cottas going in and out, and a whole choir and people sing- 
ing amain all the time, and he has nothing to suggest to 
hilll what it is all about; and he calls it mummery, and 
he walks out again. And would it not indeed be so, my 
brethren, if this ,vere all? But will he think it mummery 
when he learns and seriously apprehends the fact, that, 
according to the belief of a Catholic, the 'V ord Incarnate, 
the Seconù Person of the Eternal Trinity, is there bodily 
present,-hidden, indeed, from our senses, but in no 
other" ay withheld from us ? He Inay reject ,,?hat we 
believe; he will not \\'onùer at wha.t we do. And so, 
again, open the l\Iissal, read the minute directions given 
for the celebration of l\Iass,-what are the fit disposi- 
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tions under which the Priest prepares for it, how he is 
to arrange his every action, movement, gesture, utterance, 
during the course of it, anù what is to be done in caso 
of a variety of supposable accidents. 'Vhat a lnockery 
,yould all this be, if the rite meant nothing! But if it 
be a fact tl1at God the Son is there offered up in hUJnan 
flesh and blood by the hands of man, ,vhy, it is plain 
that no rite w hatever, 
ow'eYer anxious and elaborate, 
is equal to the depth of the overwhelming thoughts 
which are borne in upon the nlilld by such an action 
Thus the usages and ordinances of the Church do not 
exist for their own sake; they do not stand of them- 
selves; they are not sufficient for themselves; they do 
not fight against the State their own battle; they are 
not appointed as ultimate ends; but they are dependent 
on an inw'ard substance; they protect a lnystery; they 
defend a dogma; they represent an idea; they preach 
good tidings; they are the channels of grace. They 
are the outward shape of an inward reality or fact, 
which no Catholic doubts, which is assumed as a first 
principle, which is not an inference of reason, but the 
object of a spiritual sense. 
Herein is the strength of the Church; herein she 
differs from all Protestant m Jckeries of hero She pro- 
fesses to be built upon facts, not opinions; on objective 
truths, not on variable sentiments; on imnlemorial tes- 
timony, not on private judgment; on convictions or 
perceptions, not on conclusions. None elsp but she can 
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Dlake this profession. She makes high clailns against 
the tenlporal po'wer, but she has that ,vithin her which 
justifies her. She merely acts out what she says she 
IS. She does no more than she reasonably should do. 
1 f God has given her a specific work, no ,yonder she is 
not under the superintenuence of the civil rnagistratp 
in doing it. If her Clergy be Priests, if they can for- 
give sins, and bring the Son of God upon her altars, it 
is obvious they cannot, considered as such, hold of the 
State. If they ,vere not Priests, the sooner they ,,"ere 
put under a minister of public instruction, and the 
Episcopate abolished, the better. But she has not di
- 
turbed the ,\'orld for nothing. Her precision and per- 
emptoriness, all that is laid to her charge as intolerance 
and exclusiveness, her claim entirely to understand and 
to be able to deal ,vith her own deposit and her own 
functions; her claim to reveal the unknown and to 
communicate the invisible, is, in the eye of reason (so 
far fronl being an objection to her coming from above), 
the very tenure of her high mission,-just what ,vould 
be sure to characterise her if she had received such a 
mISSIon. She cannot be conceived without her nlessage 
and her gifts. She is the organ and oracle, and nothing 
else, of a supernatural ductrine, which is independent 
of individuals, given to her once for all, coming down 
from the first ages, and so deeply and intÏ1nately embo- 
somed in her, that it cannot be clean torn out of her, 
even if you should try; which gradually and rnajesti- 
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cally comes forth into dogmatic shape, as time goes on 
and need requires, still by no private judgment, but at 
the will of its Giver, and by the infallible elaboration 
of the ,vhole body;-and ,vhich is simply necessary for 
the salvation of everyone of us. It is not a philosophy, 
or literature, cognisable and attainable at once by those 
,vho cast their eyes that ,vay; but it is a sacred deposit 
and tradition, a mystery or secret, as Scripture calls it, 
sufficient to arrest and occupy the whole intellect, and 
unlike anything else; and hence requiring, from the 
nature of the case, organs special to itself, lnade for the 
purpose, ,vhether for entering into its fulness, or carry- 
ing it out in deed. 


5. 


And now, my brethren, you may have been some 
tinle asking yourselves ho,v all this bears upon the par- 
ticular subject on ,vhich these Lectures are engaged; 
and yet I think it bears upon it very closely anò signi- 
ficantly. .For, perhaps, you lnay have said, in answer 
to my Lecture of yesterday, "'Y e do not aim at forn1Ïng 
a Branch Church; we put before us a really hUlnble 
,york. We have no ambition, no expectation of spread- 
ing through the nation, or of spreading at all. \Ve do 
but mean to preserve for future times ,,,,hat w'e hold to 
be the truth. .A.s books are consigned to sonle large 
library, ,vith a sÏInple vie,v to their security, not let out 
to the ,yorld, and apparently useless, but yet with a 
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dpfinite object and benefit,-' though for no other cause, 
yet for this,' as Hooker says, 'that posterity Inay know 
,\ e have not loosely through silence perrnitted things 
to pass away as in a dream,'-so, '\'e care not to be suc- 
cessful in our day; ,ve are ,,'illing to be despised; we 
do but aim at transmitting Catholic doctrine in its purest 
and D10st primitive fonn to posterity. 'Ye are willing 
to look like a small sect at the gate of the N atioual 
Church, ,vhen really we are the heirs of the Apostles. 
'Ve do not boast of this; \ve do not wish to inflict it 
upon the w'orld; leave us to ourselves quietly and un- 
ostentatiously to translllit our burden to posterity in 
" 
our own ,,'ay. 
I say, in reply, my brethren, that so far you are right, 
that you at least profess to have something to translnit; 
but be you sure ,vithal that you have it, and kno\\ what 
it is. It will not ùo to have only a vague idea of it, if 
it is to form the basis of a cOffil11union; you must be at 
home with it, and nlust have surveyed it in its variou
 
aspects, and lllust be clear about it, and be prepared to 
state decisively to all inquirers its ground, its details, 
and its consequences, and nrust be able to say, unequi- 
vocally, that it comes frotH heaven ;-01' it will not serve 
your purpose. I anl not sanguine that you w'ill be able 
to do this eve}) as regards the Sacrament of Baptisln; 
differences have already risen among you as to the 
relative importance, at least under circumstances, of 
separate portions of the doctrine; and when you COlne 
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to define the consequences of sin after it, and the re- 
medies of that sin, your variations and uncertaintifls 
will be greater r-:till. And much Inore of other doctrines; 
there is hardly one of v{hich you will be able to take a 
clear and complete view. T say, then, Do not set up a 
sect, till you are quite sure what is to be its creed. 


6. 


In the commencement of the movement of 1833, llluch 
interest ,vas felt in the Non - jurors. It was natural 
that inquirers who had drawn their principles from the 
prin1Ïtiye Church, should be attracted by thfl exhibition 
of any portion of those principles any"rhere in, or about, 
an RstablisllInent which was so emphatically opposed 
to theln. Therefore, in their need, they fixed their eyes 
on a body of men 'who ,vere not ouly sufferers for 
conscience' sake, but held, in connection ,vith their 
political principles, a certain portion of Catholic truth. 
But, after all, what is, in a word, the history of the N on- 
jurors, for it does not take long to tell it? A party 
composed of seven Bishops and some hundred Clergy, 
virtuous and learned, and, as regards their leaders, even 
popular, for political services lately rendered to the 
nation, is hardly formed but it begins to dissolve and 
come to nought, and that, sinlply because it haù no 
sufficient object, represented 110 idea, and proclaimed no 
dogma. 'Vhat should keep it together? why should it 
exist? To forDl an association is to go out of the way. 
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and ever requires an excuse or an account of so preten- 
tious a proceeding. Such were the ancient apologies 
put forward for the Church in her first age; such the 
Apologies of the Anglican Jewel1, and the Quaker 
narclay. 'Yhat \yas the apology of the Non-jurors? 
Ko\v their secession, properly speaking, was Lased on 
no theological truth at all; it arose simply because, as 
their nalne signifies, certain Bishops and Clergy could 
not take the oaths to a new ]{ing. There is sonlething 
very venerable anù \vinning in Bishop l\.en; but this 
arises in part from the very fact that he "ras so little 
disposed to defelld any position, or oppose thing
 as they 
\vere. He could not take the oaths, and \vas dispossessed; 
bu t he had nothing special to say for himself; he had 
no Iuessage to deliver; his difficulty was of a personal 
nature, and he was un,villillg that the Non-juring 
Succession should be continued. It \vas against his 
judgn1ent to perpetuate his o\vn communion. But look 
at the body in its more theological aspect, and its nega- 
tive and external character is Lrought out even Inore 
strikingly. Its IucnlLers had Inuch luore to say against 
the Catholic Church, like 1>rotestants in gelleral, than 
for theillseives. They are considereù eS}Jecially high in 
their Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist; yet, I du nut 
kllO'V anything ill Dr. Brett's ,,'hole Treatise on the 
Ancient Liturgies, "rhich fixes itself so vividly on the 
reader's mind, as his assertion, that the rubrics of the 
RüIlulll 
Iis:-:al are "corrupt, dangerous, superstitious, 
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aboillinably idolatrous, theatrical, and utterly ull\vurthy 
the gravity of so sacred an institution." 
The Non-jurors \vere far less certain \vhat they did 
hold, than ",'hat they did not. 'l'hey were great cham- 
pions of the Sacrifìce, and \vished to restore the ancient 
Liturgies; yet, they could not raise their lninds to any- 
thing higher than the sacrifice of the nutterial bread and 
wine, as representa.tives .of One, ,vho ,vas not literally 
present but a.bsent; as sYIubols of J lis Budy and Blood, 
not ill truth aud fact, but in virtue and effect. Yet, 
while they hall such insullìcient llotion
 of the heavenly 
gift comn1Ïtted to the orùinance, they could, as I have 
said, be very jealous of its outwar(l fornlalities, and laiJ 
the greatest stress on a point, iInportant certainly in its 
place, but not ,,-hen separated from that ,vhich gave it 
lnealling an(l life, the Inixing of the wa.ter \\ ith the 
\vine; and upon this, and other questions, of higher 
nlOlnent indeed, but not of a character specifically dif- 
ferent, they soon divided into t\VO cUllllllunions. They 
broke into pieces, nut froul external Cfl uses, not from 
the hostility or the allurements of a court, but simply 
becau
e they had no connnon heart and life in them. 
They \\Tere safe from the civil s\vonl, froIn their illSig... 
nificancy; they had no need c.f falling back 011 a distant 
centre for support; all they needetl ,,
as an idea, an 
object, a \vork to Inake then} one. 
But I have another rel11ark to Blake on the 
 on- 
Jurors. You recollect, IllY brethren, that they are the 
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continuation and heirs of the traditions, so to call thenl, 
of the High-Church divines of the seventeenth century. 
N ow, how high and imposing do the uaInes sountl of 
Alldre,ves, Laud, Taylor, J acksoll, Pearson, Cosin, and 
their fellows? I am not speaking against thelll as 
individuals, but vie,,"ing them as theological authorities. 
lIow great and Inysterious are the doctrines ,vhich they 
teach! and how proudly they appeal to prÏ1nitive times, 
anù claim the ancient Fathers! Surely, as some one 
says, cc in I.and is our Cyprian, and in Taylor is our 
Chrysostonl, and aU we ,vant is our Athanasius." Look 
on, IllY brethren, tu the history of the Non-juror
, and 
you will see what these Anglican divines ,vere worth. 
There you will see that it ,vas sinlply their position, 
their temporal possessions, their civil dignities, as stand- 
ing round a King's throne, or seated in his great council, 
and not their principles, which made them what they 
were. Their genius, learning, faith, whatever it ,vas, 
\vould have had no po\ver to stand by themselves; 
these qualities had no substance, for, as we see, when 
the State abandoned them, they shrank at once and 
collapsed, and ceased to be. These qualities ,vere not 
the stuff out of which a Church is made, though they 
looked well and bravely,vhen fitteù 'upon the Establish- 
Illent. And, indeed, they did not, in the event, ,vear 
better in the Establishment than out of it; for since 
the Establishment at the Revolution had changed its 
nH.Lke and altered its position, the old vestnlentS would 
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not fit it, and fell out of fashion. The Nation and the 
N at-ional Church had got ne\v id(1as, and the language 
of the ancient }"athers could not express them. There 
were those, w'ho, at the era in question, took the oaths; 
they could secure their positions, could they secure 
their creed? The event ans\\'ers the question. There 
is some story of Bull and Beveridge, who v....ere two of 
the number, Ineeting together, 1 think in the House of 
Lords, and lllourniug together over the degeneracy of 
the tÏ1nes. The tiInes certainly were degenerate; anù 
if learning could have restured them, there 'vas enough 
in those two heads to have done the work of Athallasius, 
Leo, and the seventh Gregory; Lut learning never nlade 
a Lody live. The High Church party died out within 
the Establishment, as \vell as outside of it, for it had 
neither doglna to rest upon, nor object to pursue. 
All this is your warning, nlY brethren; you too, w'hen 
it comes to the point, will have nothing to profess, 
to teach, to translnit. At present you do not kllO'V 
your own weakness. You have the life of tbe Estab- 
lishnlent in you, auù you fancy it is your 0\\ II life; 
yon fancy that the accidental cU/lgeries ùf opinions, 
\vhich forills your creed, has that unity, individuality, 
lil1d consistency, \vhich allO\\Tl of its developing into a 
system, and perpetuating a school. Look into the mat- 
ter more steadily; it is very pleasant to decorate your 
chapels, oratories, and studies now, but you cannot be 
doing this for ever. It is pleasant to adopt a habit or 
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a ve
tInellt.; to use your office book or your beads; but 
it is like feeding un flo"Ters, unless you have that oh- 
j
ctive vi
ion in your faith, and that satisfaction in 
your rea
on, of which devotional exercises and ecclesi- 
astical rpgulations are the suitable expression. Such 
will not last, un the long rUIl, as are not coululanded 
and rewarded by divine authority; they cannot be 
luatle to rest on the influence of individuals. It is well 
to have rich architecture, curious works of art, and 
splf 1 ndi(1 v(?stlllellt
, ,,-hen you have a present God; 
but oh! what a lllockery, if you have not! If your 
externals surpass what is ,vithin, yon are, so far, as 
hollo,v as Jour evangelical opponcnts who baptize, yet 
exp
ct no grace; or, as the latitudinarian \vritpr I have 
been reviewing, ,vho would nlake Christ's kiugdorn not 
of this ,,"orld, in order to do a little nlore tItan the 
,yodel's ,,"ork. Thus your Church Lecoilles, not a 
hOIHe, Lut sepulchre; like those high cathedrals, once 
Catholic, which you do not kllO'V what to do ,vith, 
which you shut up and Inake monUUlents of, sacred 
to the Inenlory of what has passed l1.Way. 


ï. 


Therefore, 1 say no" ,-as I have 
aid years ago, when 
others ha\"(:1 ,vished still to uphold their party, after 
their argulllcllt:; hrul lll'okcll uuder thelll- Find out 
tir::-t of all where }.ou stand, take )"our po:,ition, ,,-rite 
do\\ n your creed, draw up your catechi
n1. Te1J lHe 
p 
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why you form your party, under what conditions, how 
long it is to last, what are your relations to the Estab- 
lishment, and to the other branches (as you speak) of 
the Universal Church, how you stand relatively to 
Antiquity, ,\"hat is Antiquity, ,vhether you accept the 
Via ].[eclia, whether you are zealous for" Apostolical 
order," "hat is your rule of faith, ho,,, you prove it, and 
what are your doctrines. It is easy for a while to be 
doing Illerely what you do at present; to rernain where 
you are, till it is proved to you that )you must go; to 
refuse to say ,vhat you hold and what you do not, end 
to act only on the offensive; hut you cannot do this 
for ever The time is coming, or is COIne, \'" hen YOll 
must act in SOlne ,yay or other for yourselves, unlpss 
:rou ,,"ould drift to some form of infidelity, or give up 
principle altogether, or believe or not believe by acci. 
dent. The onus probandi will be on your side then. 
N ow you are content to be negative and fragmentary in 
doctrine; you aim at nothing higher than Slnal't articles 
in newspapers and magazines, at clever hits, spirited 
attacks, raillery, satire, skirmishing on posts of your 
own selecting; fastening on ,,"eak points, or what you 
think 80, in Dis.,enters or Catholics; inventing ingeni- 
ous retorts, evading dangerc us questions; parading this 
or that isolated doctrine as essential, and praising this 
or that Catholic practice or Catholic saint, to make up 
for abuse, and to sho\v your ilnpartiality; and taking 
all along a high, eclectic, patrollising, indifierent tone; 
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this has been for SODIe tÏIne past your line, and it will 
not suffice; it excites no respect, it creates no confidence, 
it inspires no hope. 
And when, at length, you have one and aU agreed 
upon your creed, and developed it doctrinally, looral]y, 
and polenlically, then find for it some safe foundation, 
deeper and finucr than private judgment, ,vhich lnay 
ensure its transll1Ïssion and contiuuance to generations 
to conlee And, ,,"hen you have done all this, then, last 
of all, persuade others and yourselves, that the founda- 
tion you have fonned is surer and 1I101'e trustworthy 
than that of Erastiallism, on the one hand, and of 
imrnen10rial and uninterrupted tradition, that is, of 
Catholicislll, on the ot1lCr. 
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LECTURE VIII. 


THF SOCIAl. STATE OF CATHOLIC COUNTRIES ^O 
PREJUDICE TO THE SA VCTITY OF TilE CJJURCH. 


I. 


I ITA'TE been engaged in 1l1any Lectures in showing 
that your }Jlace, IllY brethren, if you o,J;n the }Jrin- 
cipJes of the moveruent of 1833. is nowhl're else but 
the Cathohc Church. To this JOU may al1
wer, that, 
even though I hall ùeen unanswerable, I should not 
have ùone Illuch, for IllY arguIuent has) on the whule, 
been a negative one; that there are dit1iculties OIl both 
siùes of the controversy; that 1 have been enlarging 
on the Protestant difficulty, but there are not a few 
Catholic difficulties also; that, to be sure, you are 
not very happy in the Esta1,lisJlIueut, Lut you have 
serious ruisaivil1"s whether Y OU would be ha pp ier 
:") r, 
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with us. l\foreover, you nlight lUt>ntion thp folJo,,'ing 
objection, in }!articular, as pronlÏnellt and very prac- 
tical, ,vhich weighs with you a great deal, and warns 
you off the ground whither I aUl trying to lead you. 
You are much offended, you would say, with the bad 
state of Catholics abroad, anù their uninteresting char- 
acter every,,'here, compared w.ith Protestants. Those 
countries, you say, ,\y}!ich have retained Catholicism, 
are notorionsly behind the uge; they have nut kept 
up with the tHarch uf civilization; they are ignorant, 
and, in a 11leasure, barbarous; they have the faults 
of harharialls; they have no seIf-cumlnaIlJ; they cau- 
nut be trusted. They Illust ùe treated as slaves, or 
they rebel; they eillerge out of their superstitiuns in 
order to turn infidels. They cannot combine and 
coalesce in :-;ocial institutions; they ,vant the very 
faculty of citizen
hip. l'11e sword, not the law, is 
their ruler. They are spectacles of idleness, sloven- 
liness, ",-ant of spirit, disorùer, dirt, and dishonesty. 
There 111ust, then, be something in their religion to 
accuunt for this; it keeps thelll children, anù then, 
being children, they keep to it. K 0 Ulan in his senses, 
certainly no English gentlelnall, w'ould abandon the 
high station ,vhich his couutry both occupies and 
bestows un him in the 
y
s of Ulan, to lllake himself 
the co-religionist of such slaves, and the creature uf 
such a Creed. 
I propose to lllake a suggestion in answer to this 
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objection; and, in Inaking it, I shall consiùer you, lIlY 
brethren, not as unbelievers, ,vho are careless whether 
this ol,jection strikes at Christianity or no; nor as 
Protestants proper, 'who have no concern about so 
expressing theIfiselves, as to compromise the first 
centuries of the Church; but as those ,vho feel that 
the Catholic Church was in the beginning founded 
by our Lorù and His Apostles; again, that the 
:stab- 
lishnlent is not the Catholic Church; that nothing 
but the Church of ROlne can be; that, if the Church 
of Rome is not, then the Catholic Church is not to 
be found in this age, or in this part of the world; 
for this is what I have been proving in my preceding 
J..ectures. "'llat. then. you are saying comes, in fact, 
to this: 'Ve would rather deny our initial principles, 
than accept such a development of them as the com- 
munion of ROIne, viewed as it is; we would rather 
believe Erastianisnl, and all its train of consequences, 
to Le from God, than the religion of such countries 
as :France and Belgium, Spain and Italy. This is 
,\rhat you Blust Iuean to say. and nothing shurt uf 
it. 


2. 


I simply deny the justice uf your argument, TOV 
brethren; and, to show you that I all1 not fralning a 
view for the occasion, and, moreover, in order to start 
with a principle, which, perhaps, you yourselves have 
beforp no\v adluitteJ. I ,,
ill Quote \\ ords ,vhich I useJ 
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myself twelve years ago :-" If we ,vere ëlsked ,,,hat 
"Tas the object of Christian preaching, teaching, and 
instruction; ,vhat the office of the Church, considered 
as the dispenser of the "T ord of God, I suppose "e 
should not all return the same answer. Perhaps we 
might say that the object of Revelation was to en- 
lighten and enlarge the lllind, to make us act by 
reason, and to expand and strengthen uur po\vers: or 
to hnpart knowledge about religious truth, knowledge 
being pow'er directly it is given, and enabling us 
fortlnvith to think, judge, anù act for ourselves; or 
to make us good members of the comIHunity, loyal 
subjects, orderly and useful in our station, 'whatever 
it be; or to secure, what otherwise \vould be hopeless, 
our leading a religious life,-the reason ,vhy persons 
go '''rong, throw' themselves a,vay, follow bad courses, 
and lose thejr character, being, that they have had no 
education, that they are ignorant. These anù other 
answers might be given; some beside, and SOIne short 
of, the III ark. It may be useful, then, to consider 
,vith \vhat end, ,vith what expectation, we preach, 
teach, instruct, discuss, bear ,vitness, praise, and blame; 
what fruit the Church is right in anticipating as the 
result of her nlinisterial labours. St. l>aul gives us 
a reason . . . different froln any. of those ,vhich I 
have 1nentioned. He laboured more than all the 
Apostles. And ,vhy? Not to civilize the "orId, not 
to sInooth the face of society, not to facilitate the 
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IlI0Veluents of civil goverulnent, not to spread alJroad 
knowledge, not to cultivate the reason, not for any 
great \vorldly object, but (for the elect's sake.' . . 0 
.And such is the uflìce of the Church in every nation 
,,'here she sojourns; she attelI1l'ts nluch; she expects 
and promises little." 1 
I do not, of course) deny that the Church does 
a great deal lIlore than she pron1Ïses: she fulfils a 
number of secondary ends, anù is the nleans of 
nun1Lerless temporal Llessings to any country \vhich 
receives her. I only say, she is not to be estin1ateù 
aud measured oy such effects; and if you think she 
i.", Iny brethren, then I Inust rank you with such 
Erastians as "\Varourton, who, as I have shown you 
ill a fornler Lecture, considered political convenience 
to be the test and standard of truth. 
I thus Legin \vith a consideration which, you see, I 
fuHy recognised before I \vas a Catholic; and now I 
proceed to another, \'" hich has been forced on Ine, as a 
lnatter of fact and experience, IllOst powerfully ever 
since I was a Catholic, as it 11lust be forced on every 
one \"ho is in the comn1union of the Church; and ,vhich, 
therefore, 1ike the forlller, has not at all originated in 
the need, nor is pu t forth for the occasion to IIIeet your 
difficulty. 
The Church, you kno\v, is in \varfare; her life here 
be:low is OIle long battle. But with whonl is she fight- 


j ParodJ. 
('rm.. yo). iv. 
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ing ? :For till ,,'e kllO'V her enelny \ve shallllot be ablo 
to estinlate the skill of her tactics, the object of her 
evolutions, or the success of her lllovelllents. 'Ve shall 
be like civilianc;, contemplating a field of battle, and 
seeing much dust, and smoke, and Dlotioll, nluch defil- 
ing, charging, and manæuvring, but quite at a loss to 
tell the meaning of all, or ,,'hich party is getting the 
Letter. And, if "e a<ltually mistake the foe, ,ve shall 
criticise "Then 'Vè shoulù praise, alHI think that all is 
a defeat, ,,'hen every blow is telJing. J n all under- 
takings \ve lliust ascertain the enù proposed, before we 
call prediC11te their success or failure; and, therefore, 
before \ve so freely s}Jeah. against the state of Catholic 
countries, and reflect UpOll the Church herself in con- 
sequence, ,ve Blust have a clear view what it is that the 
Church has proposed to do with them and for them. 
"T e have, indeed, a right to blallle anù dissent froID 
the end \vhich she sets before her; ,ve olay quarrel with 
the Dlission she professes to have received from above; 
we Inay dispense ,vith Scripture, Fathers, and the con- 
tinuous tradition of I 
oo years. That is another nlatter ; 
then, at least, \Ve have nothing to do with the theological 
luovenlent ,vhich has given occasion to these Lectures; 
then \ve are Hot in the \vay to join the Ca.tholic Church; 
then \re Illust be 111et on our o,vn ground: but 1 aln 
BlJeaking tu those who go a great way with Die; who 
admit my principles, who almost admit my conclusion; 
".ho are all but ready to SU1Jluit to the Church, Lut who 
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ttl'C frigJltencd Ly the IH'esent state of Catholic countries; 
-to such I say, Judge of her fruit by her prÏIu'iplcs 
and her object, \vhich you yourselves also aJIIlit; llot 
Ly those of her enell1Ìes, which you renounce. 
'The ,vorlù believes in the world's ends as the greatest 
of goods; it wishes society to be governed simply and 
entirely for the sake of this wor]ù. l}rovided it could 
gain one little islet in the ocean, one foot upon the coast, 
if it could cheapen tea 1,y sixþellce a pound, or Inal\.e it
 
Hag rel:3pected alllong the l
squimaux or Otaheitans, at 
the cost of a hundred lives and a l1ulldl'ed souls, it 
,vould think it a very guod bargain. 'Vhat does it 
know ûf hell? it disbelieves it; it spits upun, it abou1Ï- 
nates, it curses its very naIne anù notion. K eÀt, as to 
the devil, it does not believe in him either. 'Ve next 
CODle to the flesh, and it is "free to con
ess " that it does 
not think there is any gre:1.t hann in following the 
instincts of that nature which, perhaps it goes on to say, 
God has given. Ho\\ could it be otherwise? who ever 
heard of the ,vorld fighting against the flesh and the 
devil ? 'Yen, then, what is its notion of evil? ]':vil, 
Fays the world, is whate\rer is an offence to Ine, ,vhat.. 
ever obscures lHY Iuajesty, " hat ever disturLs IllY peace. 
Orùer, tranquillity, l'opular contentment, plenty, pros- 
perity, ad vance in arts and scicnces, literature, refine- 
lueut, Splclldour, this is IllY millenniuw, or rather IUY 
cly
iUlll, IllY swerga; I acknowleJge no ,vhole, 110 in- 
di" illuality, but my u"\\ n; the units ,,,hich cumpose me 
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are but parts of nle; they have no perfection in them. 
selves; no end but in Ine; in Iny glory is their bliss, 
and in tIle hiùings of my Coulltèllance they come to 
nought. 


3. 
Such is the philosophy and practice of the world ;- 
no\v the Church looks and llloves in a siullJly opposite 
direction. It contenwlates, not the ,vhole, but the 
parts; not a natiun, but the lllell ,vho form it; not 
society in the first place, but in the second place, and 
ill the first place indivi{Iuals; it looks beyond the 
out,vard act, on and into the thought, the Illotive, the 
intention, anlI the will; it looks ùeyonù the ,,""orlù, and 
detects and llloves against the devil, 'v 110 is sitting in 
arnùush ùehind it. It has, then, a foe in vie", ; nay, it 
has a Lartle-field, to \vhich the \vorld is Llind; its proper 
battle-field is the heart of the inùi \'iùual, and its true 
foe is Satan. 
:\ly dear brethren, do not think I anl declaiming in 
the air or translating the rages of SOine olù ,vonn-eaten 
hon1Ïly; as I have already said, I bear IllY own testi- 
lllony to w'hat has been brought home to lue Illost 
closely and vividly as a lllatter of fact since I have ùeen 
a Catholic; viz., that that Lllighty world-wide Church, 
like her Divine Author, regards, consults for,laùours for 
the individual soul; she looks at the souls for \vhom 
Christ died, anù \rho are nlade over to her; and her 
oue uùject, for \vhich everything is sacrificeù-appear- 
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E\nces, reputation, ,,-oddly triumph-is to acquit herself 
well of this nlost a wfnl responsibility. I fer one rluty 
is to bring forwarù the plect to salvation, and to JIlake 
them as JIHtUY as she can :-to take offences out of their 
path, to ,\.arn thenl of sin, to rescue theln from evil, to 
convert theIn, to teach thcIn, to feed them, to protect 
thenl, and to perfect them. Oh, nlost tender loving 

Iother, ill-judged 1 1 Y the ,,,"orId, ,vhich thinks she is, 
like itself, always JIlinding the Jnain chance; on the 
contrary, it is her keen view of things spiritual, and 
her love for the soul, ,,-hich harnpers her in her negotia- 
tions and her lneasnres, on this hard cold earth, which is 
her place of sojourning. Ho,v easy would her course 
be, at least for a ,vhile, could she give up this or that 
point of faith, or connive at some innovation or irregu- 
larity in the administration of the SacraUlents! How 
nluch would Gregory have gained frOIlI Russia could 
he have abandoned the United Greeks! how secure 
had Pius been upon his throne, could he have allo,ved 
hinIself to fire on his people I 
No, nlY dear brethren, it is this supernatural sight 
and supernatural aim, which is the folly and the feeble- 
ness of the eh ul'ch in the eyes of the w'odd, and would 
be failure but for the providence of God. The Church 
overìooks everything in cornparison of the Î1nlllorta1 soul. 
Good and evil to her are not litrhts and shades pas:)ing 
over the surface of society, but living po".ers, springing 
from the dept hs of the heart. Actions in her sight are 
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not mere outward deeds and \vords, cOllunitted by hand 
or tongue, and manifested in effects over a range of 
influence ,vider or narro,ver, as the case may be; but 
they are the thoughts, the desires, the purposes of the 
solitary rrsponsible spirit. She kno\,,"s nothing of space 
or time, except as secondary to \vill; she kuows no evil 
but sin, and sin is a something personal, conscious, vol- 
untary; she kllo\\ s nQ good but grace, and grace again 
is something persona], private, special, lodged in the 
soul of the individual. She has one Hnd one only aim 
-to purify the heart; she recollects ,,,ho it is \vho ha
 
turned our thoughtf: from the external crime to th
 
in \vard iInaginatioll; \\'110 said, that" unless our justice 
alJounded luore than that of Scribes and Pharisees, 'we 
should not enter into the kingùoDl of IIeaven;" and 
that (, out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
ad u] teries, fornications, thefts, false testÍInonies, blas- 
phemies. These are the things that defile a nuu}." 
No,,,, I would have you take up the sennons of any 
preacher, or any writer on Illoral theology, who has a 
name an10ng Catholics, and see if ""hat I have said is 
not strictly fulfilled, however little you fancied so be- 
fore you make trial. Protestants, I say, think that the 
Ch urch ainlS at appearance and effect; she must be 
splendid, and lnajestic, and intluential: fine services, 
music, lights, vestInents, and then again, in her deal- 
iugs \vith others, courtesy, smoothness, cunning, dex- 
terity, intrigue, management-these, it seems, are the 
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weapons of the Catholic Church. 'V ell, my brethren, 
she cannot help succeeding, she cn.tlllot hclp being 
strong, she cannot help being beautiful; it is her gift; 
as she Ino' cs, the Illany 'wonder and adore; - (( Et 
vera incessu patnit })ca." It cannot be other\vise, 
certainly j but it is not her aim; she goes forth on the 
one errand, as I have said, of healing the diseases of 
the soul. Look, I say, into any book oi moral theology 
you will; there is Dluch there which may startle you: 
you will find principles hard to digest; explanations 
which seenl to you subtle; details ,vhich distress you; 
}"ou \vill find abundance of ,,,hat ""ill IIHtke excellent 
matter of attack at Exeter Ran; but )'oU will find 
fronl first to last this one idea-(nay, you \vill find 
that very Inatter of attack upon her is occasioned by 
her keeping it in vie\v; she would be saved the odiulll, 
she would not have thus bared her side to the s\vord, 
but for her fidelity to it)-the one idea, I say, that 
sin is the enenlY of the soul; and that sin especially 
consists, Dot in overt acts, but in the thoughts of the 
heart. 


4- 


This, then, is the point I insist npon, In answer to 
the objection ,vhich you have to-day urged against Ine. 
The Church aims, not at making a sLow, Lut at doing 
ß '''ork. She regards this \\ orId, and all that is in it, 
as a lllere shadow, as dust and ashes, compared ,vith 
the value of one single soul. She ho]Js that, unless 
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she Ctln, in her own ,,"ay, do good to souls, it is no use 
JIcr rloing anything; she holds that it were better for 
sun and I1100n to drop fron1 heaven, for the earth to 
fail, and for all the lllany llIillions ,vho are upon it to 
die of starvation in extrenlest agony, so far as temporal 
aflliction goes, than that one soul, I \vill not say, 
should be lost, but should conlmit Olle single venial 
sin, should tell one \Vlful untruth, though it harmed 
no one, or steal one poor farthing without excuse. 
She considers the action of thi
 world and the action 
of the soul simply incolumensurate, vie,ved in their 
respective spheres; she \voultl rather save the soul of 
one single" ild bandit of Calabria, or whining Leggar 
of Palermo, than draw' a hundred lines of railroad 
through the length and brcadth of Italy, or carry out a 
sanitary reform, in its fullest details, in every city of 
Sicily, except so far as these great national ,,"orks 
tended to son1e spiritual good beyond them. 
Such is the Church, 0 ye men of the world, and nü\V 
you kno,," her. Such she is, such she ,,,ill be; and, 
though she aims at your good, it is in her 0\\11 "
ay,- 
and if you oppose her, she defies you. She has her 
mission, and do it she will, \vhether she be in rags, or 
in fine linen; \vhether witlJ. a\vkward or \vith refined 
carriage; whether by n1eans of uncultivated intellects, 
or ".ith the grace of accomplislllnents. Not that, in 
fact, she is not the source of nunlberless telnporal 
and moral Llessin
s to you also j the history of agps 
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testifies it; Lut s}le Inakes no prolnises; she is sent to 

eek the lost; that is her first object, and she \\ III fulfil 
it, whatcvpl' COBles of it. 
Anù llO'V, in saying this, I think I have gone a 
great ,yay to,vards suggesting one main solution of the 
dif1ìculty \\ hich I proposed to consider. The q llestion 
,ras this:- Ho\v i
 it, t bat at this tÍIne Catholic 
countries happen to be behind Protestants in civiliza- 
tion? I n answer, I do not at aU detennine ho\v far 
the fact is so, or what explanation there Dlay be of the 
appearance of it; ÌJut anyhow' the fact, granting it 
exists, is surely no objection to Catholicisnl, unless 
Catholicisul has professed, or ought to have professed, 
directly to prolnote luere civilization; on the other 
hand, it has a work of its own, and this ,vork is, first, 
different from that uf the world; next, difflÆult of 
attainl1lCnt, compared ,vith that of the world; and, 
lastly, sccret frolH the ,,"orId in its details and con- 
scquences. If, then, Spain or Italy he deficient in 
secular prugress, if th
 national nlind ill those countrips 
be but partially fUfuleJ, if it he unable to develope 
into civil institutions, if it have no IHoral instinct of 
(lefer
nce to a policclnan, if the national nnances he in 
disorder, if the people he excitable, anù open to dccep- 
tion frolll political pretenllt'rs, if it kno\v little or 
nothing of arts, sciellces, an(l lit 
rature; I repeat, of 
course, I do not admit all this, except hypothetically, 
L
cause it is rli fficult tv <.Ira,'" t 11p line bet" P(,1l what 1S 
Q 
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true in it and what is not :-theu all I can say is, that 
it is not wonderful that civil governDwnts, ,,'hich 
profess certain objects, should succeed in them better 
than the Church, which does not. Not till the State is 
blamed for not Inakillg saints, may it fairly be laid 
to the fault of the Church that she cannot invent a 
steanl-engine or construct a tal'in: It is, in truth, 
lucrely because she has often done so Dluch lllore than 
she professes, it is really in consequence of her very 
exuberance of benefit to the \vorlt1, that the \vorld is 
disappointed that she does not display that exuberance 
a.l ways,-like SOllIe hangers-ou o of the great, who come 
at length to think they have a claÏ1n on their bounty. 


5. 


N O\V, let me try to bring out what I mean Inore In 
detail; and, in doing so, I hope to be pardoned, my 
brethren, if lllY language be no,,' and then of a more 
directly religious cast than I \villillgly \vould adlllÌt 
into disquisitions such as the present; though speak- 
ing) as I do, in a place set apart for religious purposes, 
I anl not perhaps called upon to apologize. [n religious 
language, then, the one object of the Church to ,,-hirh 
every other object is second, is that of reconciling the 
soul to God. She cannot disguise from herself, that, 
\Játh whatevel
 advantages her children COlllDlence their 
course, in spite of their baptisln, in spite of their nlost 
careful eùucation and training, still the great muhi- 
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tuùe of thclU requir. her prescnt and continual succour 
t'J keep thcnl or rescuc theln froln a statc ùf Inortal 
sIn. Taking ]nunan nature as it is, she knows '\\ ell, 
that, left to themselves, they would relapse into the 
state of those who are not Catholics, \vhatever.latent 
principle of truth und gooùness lllight reIuain in thenl, 
and whatever consequent hope there might be of a 
future revival. They Illay bc full of ability and energy, 
they Inay be nlcn of genius, tuen of literature and taste, 
poets and painters, ruusicians all(I architects; they l11ay 
be statesnlcn or suldiers; they Il1ay be in professions 
or in trade; they Inay be skilled in the Inechanical 
arts; they may be a hard-\vorking, llloneY-Inakillg COlli- 
Illunity; they nlay have great political influence; they 
IDay pour out a tlooù of population on every side; they 
loay have a talent for colonization; or, on the other 
hand, they 1nay be rUeIubers of a country once glorious, 
whose ùar is past; ,vhere hu(ury, or civil discord, or 
want of Illental force, or other Inure subt]e cause, is 
the insuperable bar in the way of 1.1.I1Y national 
dl lllonstratiun; or they luay bl' half reclaÏ1lleù fronl 
barbarislll, or they may Le a simple rural population; 
they nlay be the colrl north, ur the beautiful south; 
but, whatever antI wherever they are) the Church 
knows ,veIl, that those vast rua-.:ses of population, 
as vit:wcd in the individùal units of which they are 
composed, are in a state of continual lapse frolli the 
Centre of 
anctity filH1 10\ e, ever falling under Iris 
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displeasure, and tending to a state of habitual alielln- 
tion frolH IIiul. l[er one w'ork towards the
e luany 
millions is, year after year, day after day, to be raising 
them out of the lllire, and ,vhen they sink again to 
raise 
henl again, and so to keep them afloat, as she 
best lnay, 011 the surface of that strealn, \vhich is 
carrying them do\vu to eternity. Of course, through 
God's luercy, there are nUlnbers who are exceptions 
to this statement, ,vho are living in obedience and 
peact', or going ùn to perfection; but the word of 
Christ, cc ?\Iauy are called, fe\v are chosen," is fulfilled 
in any extensive field of operation \vhich the Church 
is called to superintend. IIer one object, through 
her ten thousanù organs, by preachers anù by con- 
fessors, by parish priests and by religious communi- 
ties, in n1Ïssions and in retreats, at Christnlas and at 
Easter, by fasts and by feasts, by confraternities and 
by pilgrilnages, by devotions and by indulgences, is 
this ull\vearied, ever-patient reconciliation of the soul 
to God and obliteration of sin. Thus, in the words of 
Scripture, Inost eluphatically, she kllO\\'S nought else Lut 
U Jesus Christ and TliIu crucifieù." It is her ordinary 
toil, into \vhich her other labour:3 resolve themselves, 
or tovttil'lls which they are directed. Does she send 
out her missionaries? lJoes she SUllllnUn her ductors 1 
Does she enlarge or diversify her worship? Does she 
multiply her religious bodies? It is all to gain souls 
to Christ. Anù if she encourages secular enterprises, 
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studies, or pursuits, as she does, or the arts of civili7a.. 
tion general1y, it is either from their indirect bearing 
upon her great object, or from the spontaneous energy 
'which great ideas, such as hers, exert, and the irre- 
sistible influence which they exercise, in matters and 
in provinces not really their o\vn. 

Ioreover, as sins are of unequal gravity in God's 
judgment, though all of ,vhatever kind are offensive 
to IIim, and incur their Illeasure of punishment, the 
Church's great object is to discrin1Ïnate between sin 
and sin, and to secure in individuals that renunciation 
or evil, ,vhich is inlplied in tle idea of a substantial 
and unfeigned conversioll. She has no ".arrant, and 
she has 110 encouragement, to enforce upon men in 
general more than those habits of virtue, the absence 
of ,vhich ,vould be tantal110uut to their separation 
from God; and she thinks she has done a great deal, 
and exults in her success, does she proceed so far; and 
she bears as she nlay, ,vhat remains still to be done, in 
the conviction that, did she attempt more, she might 
lose all. There are sins \vhich are simply incompatible 
,vith contrition and absolution under any circum- 
stances; there are others \vhich are disorders and 
disfigurenlents of the soul. She exhorts men against 
the second, she directs her efforts against the first. 
N O'Y }lere at once the Church and th
 ".orId part 
conlpaIlY; for the ".orId, too, as is necessary, has its 
scale of offences as well as the Church . , lnlt referrin rr 
, ð 
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then1 to a contrary ohject, it classifies them on quite a 
contrary principle; so that what is heinous in the 
world is often regarded patiently by the Church, and 
what is horrible and ruinous in the judgment of the 
Church Inay fail to exclude a Jnan froln the best 
society of the world. And, this being so, \"hen 
the \yorld contelnplates the training of the Church 
and its results, it cannot, from the nature of the 
case, if for no other reason, avoid thinking very 
contemptuously of fruits, \vhich are so different from 
those \vhich it makes the standard and token of moral 
excellence in its own code of right and \vrong. 


6. 


I may say the Church ainls at t11ree special virtues 
as reconciling and uniting the soul to its )Iaker:- 
faith
 purity, anrl charity; for two of \vhich the world 
cares little or nothing. The \vorId, on the other hand. 
puts in the foremost place, in some states of society, 
certain heroic qualities; in others certain virtues of a 
rolitical or lllercantile character. In ruder ages, it is 
personal courage, strength of purpose, InagnallÏIuity; 
in lllore civilized, honesty, fairness, honour, truth, aIlr! 
benevolence :-virtues, all of 'which, of cotlrSf1, the 
teaching of the Church cOJuprehends, all of ,dJich she 
expects in their degree in all her COI1
istellt childrcn, 
and all of \vhich she enacts in their fulness in her 
saints; but ,vhich. after all. 1110St beaut,ifnl as they are) 
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adll1Ìt of being the fruit of nature as "ell as of grace; 
,vhich do not necessarily Ï1nply grace at all: ,vhich do 
not reach so far as to sanctify, or unite the soul by 
any supernatural process to the source of supernatural 
perfection and supernatural 1lessedness. Again
 as I 
have already said, the Church contenlplates virtue and 
vice in their first elements, as conceived and existing 
in thought, desire, and win, and holds that the one or 
the other may be as conlplete and mature, ,vithout 
passing forth from the hOlne of the secret heart, as if it 
had ranged forth in profession and in deed all over 
the earth. rhus at first sight she seems to ignore 
bodies politic, and society, and temporal interests: 
whereas the ,vorld, on the contrary, talks of religion as 
being a luatter of sueh private concern, so personal, so 
sacred, that it has no opinion at all about it; it praises 
public luen, if they are useful to itself, but simply 
ridicules inquiry into their motives, thinks it in1per- 
tinent in others to attempt it, and out of taste in 
thenlselves to sanction it. All public lllen it considers 
to be pretty much the same at bottom; but ,vhat 
matter is that to it, if they do its ,,"ork? It offers 
high pay, and it expects faithful service; but, as to its 
agents, over:,eers, nlen of business, operatives, journey- 
Ine11, figure-servants, and labourers, ,vhat they are 
personaUy, ,vhat are their principles and aÏ1ns, ,,,hat 
their creed, ".hat their conversation; where they live, 
how they spend their leisure tinIe, whither they arc 
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going, how they die-I anl stating a shllple matter of 
fact, I ain not here praising or blan1Ïng, I am but con- 
trasting,-I say, all questions ÏIuplying the existence 
of the soul, are as nluch beyond the circuit of the 
,vorld's imagination, as they are intimately and pri- 
nlarily present to the apprehension of the Church. 
The Church, then, considers the lIlomentary, fleeting 
. 
act of the will, in the three subject matter.:5 I have 
nH
ntioned, to be capable of guiltiness of the deadliest 
character, or of the most efficacious and triunlphant 
merit. 
foreover, she holds that a soul laden with the 
Illost enorillOUS offences, in deed as ,yell as thought, a 
savage tyrant, \vho delighted in cruelty, an habitual 
adulterer, a murderer, a blaspheuler, who has scoffed 
at religion through a long life, and corrupted every 
soul which he could bring ,\'ithin his influence, ,vho 
has loathed the Sacred N arne, and cursed his Saviour, 
-that such a man can under circumstances, in a 
moment, by one thought of the heart, by one true 
act of contrition, reconcile hÌInself to AlInighty God 
(through His secret grace), ,,,,ithout Sacranlent, ,vith- 
out priest, and be as clean, and fair, and love1y, as if 
he had never sinned. AgaÎJ1, she considers that in a 
nloment also, ,vith eyes shut and arlns folded, a man 
may cut himself off from the Almighty by a deliberate 
act of the will, and cast himself into perdition. \Vith 
the 'world it is the reverse; a nlenl bel' of society Inay 
go as near the line of evil, as the ,vorld dra,vs it, as he 
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will; but, till he has passed it, he is safe. Again, 
when he has once transgressed it, recovery is impos- 
sible; let honour of man or woman be sullied, and to 
restore its splendour is sinlply to undo the past; it is 
impossible. 
Such being the extreme difference bet,veen the 
Church and the ,vorld, both as to the measure anù the 
scale of moral good and evil, we n1ay be prepared for 
those vast differences in nlatters of detail, ,vhich I 
hardly like to mention, lest they should be out of 
k
pping with the gravity of the suhjcct, as contem- 
plated in its broad principle. :IT 0 I' instance, the 
Church pronounces the mon1entary ,vish, if conscious 
a.nd deliberate, that anfJtl1cr should he struck do\\ Il 
dead, or suffer any other grievous Inisfortune, as a 
blacker sin than a passionate, unpremeditated attempt 
on the life of the Sovereign. She considers direct 
unequivocal consent, though as quick as thought, to 
a single unchaste desire as indefinitely more heinous 
than any lie \vhich can possibly be fancied, that is, 
w hen that lie is vie,ved, of course, ill itself, and apart 
fro 111 its causes, motives, and consequences. Take a 
mere beggar-won1an, lazy, ragged, and filthy, and not 
over-scrupulous of truth - (I do not say she had 
arriyed at pe1'fection) - but if she is chaste, and 
soher, and cheerful, allrl goes to her religious duties 
(and I am supposing not at aU an impossible case), 

he ,,'ill, in the eyes of the Church, have a prospect of 
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hcaycn, ,vbich is quite closed and refused to the 
State's pattern-nlan, the just, the upright, the generoliS, 
t.he honourable, the conscientious, if he be all this, 
not from a supernatural pu\ver-(I do not detel'luine 
,,'hether this is likely to be the fact, Lut I fun contrast- 
ing views and principles)-llot from a supernatural 
po,ver, but froBl lucre natural virtue. I>olishcd, 
delicate - minded ladies,.. with little of teluptation 
around thelll, and no self-denial to l,ractise, in spite 
of their refineUlcnt and taste, if they be nothing more, 
are objects of less interest to her, than lnany a poor 
outcast ,,-ho sins, repents, and is with diflicnlty kept 
just ,vithin the territory of grace. Again, e:\cess ill 
drinking is one of the \,"orhl's Blost disgraceful offences; 
odious it ever is in the eyes of the Church, but if it 
does not proceed tu the lo
s of rea:50n, she thinks it a 
far less sin than one deliLerate act of detraction, 
though the Inatter uf it be truth. ....\.n(l again, not 
uufrequently docs n priest hear a confession of thefts, 
which be kno\vs would sentence the penitent to trans- 
portation, if brought into a court of justice, but \vhich 
he kno,vs, too, in the judglnent of the Church, lllight 
be pardoned OIl the luau's private contrition, without 
any confession at all. Once rnore, the Btatc has the 
guanlianship of property, as the Church is the gnar- 
dian of the faith :-in the :Aliddle Ages, as is often 
ohjected, the Church put to death for heresy; 'n.->U 
but. on the other hand, even in our own tÍ1l1es, the 
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State has put to ùeath for forgery; nay, I suppose fur 
sheep-stealing. IIo\V distinct IllUst be the measure of 
crilne in Church and in State, \\ hen so heterogencous 
is the rule uf pUllislullènt ill the one and in the 
ot bel' ! 

Iy brethren, you nlay think it inlpolitic in DIe thus 
candidly to state what luay be so strange in the eyes 
of the world ;-but not so, lIlY dear brethren, just tbe 
cuntrary. The \yorlù already knows quite enough of 
our difference of judgluenL from it on the \vhole; it 
knu\vs that difference also in its results; but it does 
not know that it is based on principle; it taunts the 
Church ,,"iih that difference, as if nothing could be 
aaid for her,-as if it "ere not, as it is, a 1nere question 
úf a. halance vf eyils,-as if the Church had nothing to 
show for herself, \vere siIuply ashalned of her evident 
helplessness, and pleaùed guilty to the charge of bel' 
inferiority to the \vorld in the nioral effects of her 
teaching. The \vorld points to the children of the 
Church, and asks if she ackno\\. ledges theln as her own. 
It dreanls not that this contrast arises out of a differ- 
ence of principle, and that she claÏ1ns to act upon a 
principle higher than the \vorIù's. Principle is ahvays 
rcspectaùlc; even a bad IHan is Inore respected, though 
he may be 1110re hated, if he O\VllS and justifies his 
actions, than if he is wicked ùy accident; now' the 
Church professes to judge after the judgnlent of the 
Ahllighty; and it cannot be Ï1npnlflent or lInpolitical 
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to bring this out clearly and boldly. IT iF; judgnlent 
is not a
 man's: "I ju<1ge not according to the look 
of man," He says, "for nlan seeth those things \vhich 
appear, but the Lord behol(leth the heart." The 
Church aims at realities, the \\'orId at decencies; 
she dispenses \vith a complete 'Work, so she can but 
make a thorough one. Provided she can do for the 
soul \vhat is necessary, If she can but pull the brands 
out of the burning, if she can but extract the poisonous 
root ,,"hich is the rlcath of the soul, and expel the 
disease, she is content, though she leaves in it les
er 
111aladies, little as she synlpathises with them. 


7. 


N O"T, \"'ere it to my present purpose to attack the 
principles and proceedings of the \vorld, of course it 
\vould be obvious for lne to retort upon the cold, cruel, 
selfish system, which this suprenle \vorship of comfort) 
decency, and social order necessarily introduces; to 
show you how the nl:tny are sacrificed to the few, the 
poor to the \vealthy, ho\v an oligarchical Illonopoly 
of enjoyment is established far and ,,'ide, and the 
claiIlls of \vant, and pain, and sorrow, and affliction, 
and guilt, and misery, are practically forgotten. But 
I will not have recourse to the COInnlon - places of 
controversy 'v hen I an1 on the defensive. All I 
would say to the 'world is, - }{eep your theories to 
yourselves, do not inflict thenl upon the Sons of Adaul 
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everywhere; do not UlCasure heaven and earth by 
vicws which are in a great degree insular, ann can 
never be philosophical and catholic. You do your 
work, perhaps, in a Illore b
lsiness-like way, com!Jared 
with ourselves, but we are inuneasurably lllore tender, 
and gentle, and angelic than you. We conle to poor 
lllunan nature as the Angels uf God, and you as police- 
Bien. Look at your poor-houses, hospitals, and prisons; 
ho\v perfect are their externals! "'hat skill and ingenuity 
a}Jpear in their structure, ecoIlolny, aud adlIlÏnistration! 
they are as decent, and Lright, and cahn, as ,vhat our 
l..ord see1I1S to l1aIne therI1,- dead ruen's sepulchres. 
y e
! they ha.ve all the \vorld can give, all but life; 
all but a heart. Yes! you can hanllner ul> a coffin, 
you can plaster a tOInb; you are nature's undertakers; 

ou cannot build it a home. You cannot feed it or 
heal it; it lies, like Lazarus, at your gate, full of sores. 
You see it gasping and panting ,vith privations and 
l,ellalties; and you sing to it, you dance tu it, you 
sho,v it yuur l>icture-books, you let off your fireworks, 
you open your lllenageries. Shallow philosophers! is 
this l}lode of going on so winning and persuasive that 
we should ilnitate it? 
Look at your conduct towards crÏ1ninals, ana hone
tly 
say, whether you expect a power which clainls to be 
divine, to turn copyist of you? You have the po\ver 
of life and death conu11itted to you by Heaven; and 
SOllle wretched being is sentenced to fall under it for 
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sonle deed of treachery and blooù. I t is a righteous 
sentence, re-echoed by a \vhole people; and you have 
a feeling that the crÏlninal hiInself ought to concur in 
it, and sentence hilllself. There is an universal feeling 
that he ought to resign hÏInself to your act, and, as it 
"ere, take part in it; in other words, there is a. sort of 
instinct 3.111ong you that he should nlake confession, 
an<l you are not c()nten "Tithout his doing so. So far 
the Church goes along ,\.ith you. So far, but no further. 
Tu \VhOIIl is he to confess? rfo nle, says the Priest, for 
he has injurcd the Ahllighty. To tIlC, says the world, 
for IH:) has injurerl Hle. "Forgetting that the pO\\Ter to 
sentence is siInpIy froIll Goù, and that the sentence, 
if just, is God's sentence, the ".orId is peremptory 
that no confession shall he 11lade by the criu1inal to 
God, withouti itself being in the secret. It is right, 
doubtless, that that crinlinal should make reparation 
to luan as well as to (}od; but it is not right that the 
"TorId should insist 011 ha\ring precedpnce of its l\Iaker, 
or shoul(1 prpscribe that its ",,-\faker should have no secrets 
apart frOIll itself, 01' that no divine lllinistration should 
relieve a laden breast \vithout its Inerldling in the act. 
Yet the ,vorld rules it, that "rhatever is said to a minister 
of religion in religious confidence is its 0" n property. 
It considers that a clergyn1an "Tho attends upon the 
culprit is its o".n ser\.ant, and by its boards of magis- 
trates, and by its literary organs, it insists on his re- 
vealin a to its J .udO')llcnt-seaL what \\ as uttered before 
o 0 
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the ju(lgnH}nt-seat of God. '''hat ,vonder, then. if 
such forlorn ,vretches, ,,-hen thus plainly told that 
the world is their only god, and knowing that they 
are quitting the presence of that high potentate for 
ever, steel thenlselves with obduracy, encounter it 
".ith defiance, LatHe its curiosity, and inflict on its 
inlpatience such poor revenge as is in its po,ver? 
They conle forth into the light, and look up into thp 
face of day for the last tÜne, and, amid the jests and 
blasphen1Ïes of myriads, they pass froln a world ,vhich 
they hate into a world which they deny. SIl1all nH:rcies. 
indeed, has this ,vorld sho,vn then}, and they Inake no 
trial uf the Inercies of another! 


8. 


Oh, how contrary is the look, the bearing of the 
Catholic Chl.lrch to these poor outcasts of JnankinJ! 
There ,vas a time, ,vhen one who denied his Lord w'as 
brought to repentance by a glance; anll such is the 
lllethod which His Church teaches to those nations 
,vho acknowledge her authority and her s\vay. The 
civil magistrate, stern of necessity in his function, and 
inexorable in his resolve, at her Lidding gladly puts on 
a paternal countenance, and takes on him d,n office of 
lllercy to,varùs the victim of his ,vrath. He infuses 
the ministry uf life into the nlinistry of death; he 
afllicts the body for the good of the soul, and converts 
the penalty of human hnv iuto an instrunlent of 
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everlasting bliss. It is good for luunan beings to die 
as infants, befure they have know'n good or evil, if 
they have but received the baptistn of the Church; but 
next to these, ,vllo are the happiest, ,vho are the safest, 
for whose departure have ".e luore cause to rejoice, and 
be thankful, t)lan for theirs, who, if they live on, are 
so likely to relapse into uld habits of sin, but ,vho are 
taken out of this miserable \vorld ill the flower of their 
contrition and in the freshness of their preparation;- 
just at the very lnOlllent \\ heu they haye perfected 
thenlsel,yes in good dispositions, and from their heart 
have put off sin, and ha.ve conle hUIubly for pardon, 
and have received the grace of absolution, and have 
been fed with the bread of Angels, and thus aU1id the 
prayers of all men have departed to their l\faker and 
their Judge? I say, "the prayers of all:" for oh the 
difference, in this respect, in the execution of the 
extreme sentence of the law', bet\veen a Catholic State 
'llld another! "T e have all heard of the scene of illl- 
piety and profalleupss \vhich attends on the execution 
of a crÏ1ninal in England; S') l11uch so, that benevolent 
and thoughtfulluen are perplexed bet\veen the e\ril of 
privacy and the outrages which publicity occasions. 
'\T ell, EllglalHl sUl'!Jas
es I{oßle in ten thousanJ JIlatters 
of this \\yorld, but nev("r would the IIoly City t()lerate 
au enormity which pu,verful. ]
:ngland canllùt hinder. 

\1l arch-confraternity" as instituted there at the close 
of the fifteenth century, under the invoeatiull of San 
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Giovanni Decollato, that IIoly Baptist, who lost his 
head by a king's sentence, though an unjust one; 
and it exercises its pious uffices to\vanls conùemned 
criminals even no\v. 'Vhen a cuI prit is to be executeù, 
the night preceding the fatal day, two priests of the 
brotherhood, who sometimes happen to be Bishops or 
persons of high authority in the city, remain \vith him 
in prayer, attend him on the scaffold the next morn- 
ing, and assist him through every step of the terrible 
ceremonial of which he is the subject. The Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed in all the churches all over the 
city, that the faithful may assist a sinner about to 
make a compulsory appearance before his Judge. The 
cro" d about the scaffold is occupied in but one 
thought, whether he has shown signs of contrition. 
Various reports are in circulation, that he is obdurate, 
that he has yielded, that he is obdurate still. The 
women cry out that it is impossible; Jesus and 
Iary 
will see to it; they will not believe that it is so; they 
are sure that he will submit hiInself to his God before 
he enters into His presence. However, it is perhaps 
confirmed that the unhappy man is still wrestling with 
his pride and hardness of heart, and though he has 
that illunlination of faith which a Catholic cannot but 
possess, yet he cannot bring himself to hate and abhor 
sins. which, except in their awful consequences, are, as 
far as their' enjoyruent, gone frOln him for e\rer. He 
C:UUlot taste again The pleasure of revenge or of far- 
R 
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biddcn inùulgence, yet he cannot get hinlself to gIve 
it up, though the "Torld is passing from him. The 
e"'<.citement of the crowd is at its height: an hour 
passes; the suspense is intolerable, ,vhen the news is 
brought of a change; that before the Crucifix, in the 
solitude of his cell, at length the-unhappy no longer 
-the happy criIninal has subdued hinlßelf; has prayed 
\\rith real :self-abaseu-!ent; has expressed, has felt a 
charitable, a tender thought, to,vards those he has 
hated; has resigned himself lovingly to his destiny; 
has blessed the hand that snlites hinl; has supplicated 
pardon; has confessed with all his heart, and placed 
hÜnself at the disposal of his Priest, to Illake such 
amends as he can make in his last hour to God and 
man; has even desired to submit here to indignity, to 
pain, to 'v hich he is not sentenced; has taken 011 
himself any length of purgatory hereafter, if thereby 
he may no\v, through God's Dlercy, sho\v his sincerity, 
and his desire of pardon anù of gaining the lo\vest 
place in the kingdolIl of IIeaven. The ne'vs conIes; 
it is conlmunicated through the vast Iuultitude all at 
once; and, I have heard from those who have been 
present, never shall they forget the instantaneous 
shout of joy ,vhich burst f'Jrth from every tongue, antI 
forn1ed itself into one concordant act of thanksgiving 
in acknowledgluent of the grace vouchsafed to one so 
near eternity. 
It is not ,vonderful then to find tne h01y lllell who, 
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ironl time to time, have Jone the pious o1tìce of pre- 
paring such criminals for death, so confident of their 
salvation. cC So well convinced was :Father Claver of 
the eternal happiness of ahnost all WhOIfi he assisted," 
saY8 this saintly missionary's biographer, "that, speak- 
ing once of some persons who had in a bad spirit 
delivered a criminal into the hands of justice, he said. 
C God forgive them; but they have secured the salvation 
of this lnan at the probable risk of their o,vn.' Most 
of the crIminals considered It a grace to die in the 
hands of this holy man. As soon as he spoke to 
them the lllOSt savage and indon1Ïtable became gentle 
as Iambs; and, in place uf their ordinary imprecations: 
nothing was heard but siglls, and the sound of bloody 
disci}llines, ,vhich they took before leaving the prison 
for execution." 


But 1 must con1e to an end. I do not consider, nlY 
brethren, I have said all that might be said in answer 
to the difficulty which has come under our considera- 
tion; nor have I proposed to do so. Such an under- 
taking does not faU within the scope of these Lectures; 
it would be an inquiry into facts. It is enough if I 
have suggested to you one thought \vbich nlay lllost 
materially invalidate the objection. You telllue, that 
the political and civil state of l"atholic countries i
 
Lelow that uf Protestant: I answer, that, even though 
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you prove the fact, you have to prove sOlnething besides, 
if it is to be an argun1ent for your purpose, viz., that the 
standard of civil prosperity and political aggrandisenlent 
is the truest test of gracE;\ and the largest Ineasure of 
salvation. 
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LECTURE IX. 


THE REl1GIOUS STA Tl- OF CA TI-IOLIC COUNTRIES 
VO 
PREYUDICE TO TilE SAÁVCTITY OF THE CHURCH. 


I UO
SIDERED, in the preceding Lecture, the 
objection brought in this day against the Catholic 
Church, from the state of the countries \\?hich belong 
to her. It is urged, that they are so far behind the 
rest of the world in the arts and comforts of life, in 
power of political combination, in civil economy, and 
the social virtues, in a ,,'ord, in all that tends to nlake 
this v;orld pleasant, and the loss of it painful, that their 
religion cannot come fronl above. I answered, that, 
before the argunlent could be made to tell against us, 
proof Inust be furnished, not only that the fact was as 
stated (and I think it should be very closely examined), 
but especially that there is that e
sential connection in 
the nature of things between true religion and temporal 
prosperity, which the objection took for granted. That 
there is a natural and orùinary connection between 
them no one \\-oulù deny; but it is one thing to say 
that prosperity ought to follow from religion, quite 
another to say that it must follow froln it. Thus, health, 
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for instance, may be expected Cronl a habit uf regular 
exercise; Lut no one \vould positively deny the fact 
that exercise had been taken in a particular case, 
n1erely because the patient gave signs of an infirm and 
sickly state of the body. And, indeed, there may be 
particular and most wise reasons in the scheme of 
Divine Providence, ".hatever be the legitimate tend- 
ency of the Catholic faith, for its being left, from time 
to tirne, without any striking Inanifestations of its 
beneficial action upon the temporal interests of Inan.. 
kind, w'ithout the intiuence of wealth, learning, civil 
talent, or political sagacity; nay, as in the days of 
St. Cyprian and St. Augustine, with the actual reproach 
of impairing the material resources and the social great.. 
ness of the nations which embrace it: viz., in order to 
relnind the Church, and to teach the ,,"orld, that she 
neeùs no temporal recommendations ,vho has a heavenly 
Protector, but can Illake her \vay (as they say) against 
wind and tide. 
This, then, was the subject I selected for my fore- 
going Lecture, and I said there were three reasons why 
the ,vorld is no fit judge of the work, or the kind of 
work, really done by the Church in any age :-first, 
because the world's measure of good and scope of action 
are so different froul those of the Church, that it judges 
as unfairly and as narrowly of the fruits of Catholicism 
and their value, as the Caliph Omar might judge of the 
use and the influence of literature, or rather indefinitely 
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more So. The Uhnrch, thuugh she eluLl'aces all COll- 
ceivable virtues ill her teaching, anJ every kind of good, 
tenlporal as ,veil as spiritual, in her exertions, does 
not survey thern frorn the same point of view, or classify 
theln in the same order as the world. She makes 
sèconJary what the world considers indispensable: she 
places first what the ,vorld does not even recognise, or 
undervalues, or dislikes,. or thinks impossible; and not 
being able, taking mankind as it is found, to do every- 
thing, she is often obliged to give up altogether what 
Ehe thinks of great indeed, but of only secondary 
moment, in a particular age or a particular country
 
instead of effecting at all risks that extirpation of social 
evils, ,vhich, in the world's eyes, is so necessary, that it 
thinks nothing really is done till it is secured. Her 
Lase of operations, froln the difficulties of the season 
or the period, is sOllletÏ1nes not broad enough to enable 
her to advance against crirne as well as against sin, 
and to destroy barbarism as ,veIl as irreligion. The 
world, in consequence, thinks, that because she has 
not done the world's work, she has not fulfilled her 

r aster's purpose; and ÏIllputes to her the enormity 
of having put eternity before tÎ1ne. 
And next, let it be observed that she has undertaken 
the more difficult ,,"ork; it is difficult, certainly, to 
enlighten the savage, to rnake 1.im peaceable, orderly_ 
and self-denying; to persuade him to dress like a 
European, to make hirn prefer a feather-bed to the 
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heather or the cave, and to appreciate the conlforts of 
the fire-side and the tea-table: but it is indefinitely 
luore difficult, even with the supernatural po"yers given 
to the Church, to Inake the most refined, accolnplished, 
amiable of nlen, chaste or humble; to bring, not only 
his outward actions, but his thoughts, imaginations, 
and aitns, into confornlity to a la,v which is naturally 
distasteful to hin1. It-is not. wonùerful, then, if the 
Church does not do so luuch in the Church's way, as 
the world does in the ,vorId's way. The world has 
nature as an ally, and the Church, on the whole, and 
as things are, has nature as an enemy. 
And lastly, as I have Ï1nplied, her best fruit is 
necessarily secret: she fights 'with the heart of lnan; 
her perpetual conflict is against the pride, the impurity, 
the covetousness, the envy, the cruelty, which never 
gets so far as to come to light; which she succeeds in 
strangling in its birth. From the nature of the case, 
she ever win do more in repressing evil than in creating 
good; llloreover, virtue and sanctity, even when realised, 
are also in great measure secret gifts, known only to 
God and good Angels; for these, then, and other 
reasons, the po,vers and the triumphs of the Church 
must be hid from the ,vorld., unless the doors of the 
Confessional could be fiung open, and its \vhispers 
carried abroad on the voices of the "yinds. Nor indeed 
would even such disclosures suffice for the due com- 
parison of the Church with religions \vhich aÏlu at no 
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personal ::;elf-governlnent, and ùiso\\ n on principl
 
exaJnination of conscience anù confession of sin; but 
in order to our being able to do justice to that COlIl- 
parison, ".e must wait for the Day 'when the books 
shall be opened and the secrets of hearts shall he 
disclosed. For all these reasons, then, from the pecu- 
liarity, and the arduousness, and the secrecy of the 
nlÎssion entrusted to the Church, it comes to pass that 
the world is led, at particular periods, to think very 
slightly of the Church's influence on society, and 
vastly to prefer its own lllethods and its own 
achievelnen ts. 
So much I have already suggested towards the 
consideration of a subject, to which justice could not 
really be done except in a very lengthened disquisition, 
and by an examination of matters which lie beyond 
the rangp of these Lectures. If then to-day I make a 
second relIlark upon it, I do so only with the object I 
have kept before me all along, of smoothing the way 
into the Catholic Church for those \vho are already 
very near the gate; who have reasons enough, taken 
by thenlselves, for believing her claiIns, but are per- 
plexed and stopped by th
 counter-argunlents which 
are urged agaill
t her, 01' at least against their joining 
her. 


I. 


To-day, then, I shall S\11)pose an objector to reply to 
\\.hat I have said in tIle following manner: viz., 1 
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shall suppuse him to say, that "the reproach of 
Catholicism is, not what it does not llo, so n1uch as 
what it does; that its teaching and its training do 
produce a certain very definite character on a nation 
and on individuals; and that character, so far fronl 
being too religious or too spiritual, is just the reverse. 
very like the world's; that religion IS a sacred, awful, 
lllysterious, solemn matter; that it should be ap- 
proached ".ith fear, and named, as it were, sotto voce; 
whereas Catholics, whether in the X orth or the South, 
in the .l\liddle Ages or in nlodern times, exhibit the 
combined and contrary faults of profaneness and super- 
stitioll. There is a bold, shallow, hard, indelicate 
way anlong them of speaking of even points of faith, 
,vhich is, to use studiously mild language, utterly out 
of taste, and indescribably ot-lensive to any person of 
ordinary refineillent. They are rude "'here they should 
be reverent, jocose where they should be bTfave, and 
loquacious where they should be silent. The nlost 
sacred feelings, the nlost august doctrines, are glibly 
enunciated in the shape of SOIne short and Sluart theo- 
logical fornHlla; purgatory, hell, and the evil spirit, 
are a sort of household worJs upon their tongue; the 
most solelnn duties, such as confession, or saying 
ofiice, whether as spoken of or as performed, have a 
business-like air and a Inechanical action about thein, 
quite inconsistent with their real nature. Religion is 
luaùe both free and easy, and yet is Ìorllwl. Supcrsti- 
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tions and false Iniracles are at once preached, aSf.:cntcd 
to, aud laughed at, till one really does not kno\v ,vhat 
is believed and what is not, or whether anything is 
believed at all. The saints are lauded, yet affronted. 
Tüke medieval England or France, or Tnodern Belgium 
or Italy, it is all the saIne; you have your Boy-bishop 
at Salisbury, your Lord of 
lisrule at Rheims, and at 
Seils your Feast of Asses. \Vhether in the South now, 
or in the North formerly, you have the excesses of 
your Carnival. Legends, such as that of St. Dunstan's 
fight with the author of all evil at Glastonbury, are 
popular in Germany, in Spain, in Scotland, and in 
Italy; \vhile in N arles or in Seville your populations 
rise in periodical fury against the celestial patrons 
whom they ordinarily viorship. These are but single 
instances of a widespread and momentous phenomenon, 
to ,vhich you ought not to shut your eyes, and to 
\vhich we can never be reconciled ;-a phenomenon in 
which we see a plain providential indication, that, in 
spite of our certainty,-first, that there is a Catholic 
Church, next, that it is not the religious comulunion 
dODlinant in England, or Russia, or Greece, or !>russia, 
or IIolland; in short, that it can be nothing else but 
the cOlnmunion of Rome,-still, that it is our bounden 
duty to have nothing to do ",-ith the Pope, the Holy 
See, or the Church of \\ hicl it is the eentre." Such is 
tne charge, my Ll'ethrcn, brought against the Catholic 
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Church, both by the l
vangelical section of the Estab- 
lishment, and ùy your own. 


2. 
Now I will, on the ,vhole and 111 substance, admit 
the fact to be as you have stated it; and next I will 
grant, that to no national differences can be attributed 
a character ot religion S(} specific and peculiar. It is 
too uniform, too universal, to be ascribed to anything 
short ûf the genius ûf Catholicism itself; that is, to 
its principles and influence acting upon human nature, 
such as human nature is every"yhere found. I admit 
both your fact and your accolmt of the fact; I accept 
it, I repeat, in general terms ,vhat you have said; but 
I would add to it, and turn a. particular fact into a 
philosophical truth. I say, then, that such a hard, 
irreverent, extravagant tone in religion, as you con- 
sider it, is the very phenomenon ,vhich must neces- 
sarily result from a revelation of divine truth fal1ing 
upon the hUInan mind in its existing state of ignorance 
and moral feebleness. 
The ,vonder and offence ,vhich Protestants feel arises, 
in no small Iueasure, frolll the fact that they hold the 
opinions of Protestants. Tbey have been taught a 
religion, and inlbibed ideas and feelings, and are suf- 
fering under disadvantages, ,vhich create the ditlicnlty 
of which they complain; and, to renlove it, I shall be 
obliged, as on SOlne fOrnleJ Gccasions, against lny ,\yil1, 
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to explain a point of doctrine :-Protestants, then, 
consider that faith and love are inseparable; where 
there is faith, there, they think, are love and obedi- 
ence; and in proportion to the strength and degree of 
the former, are the strength and degree of the latter 
They do not think the inconsistency possible of really 
believing without obeying; and, 'v here they see dis- 
obedience, they cannot inlagine there the existence of 
real faith. Catholics, on the other hand, hold that 
faith and love, faith and obedience, faith and works, 
are simply separable, and ordinarily separated, in fact; 
that faith does not imply love, obedience, or ,vorks; 
that the firmest faith, so as to move mountains, may 
exist without love,-that is, real faith, as really faith 
in the strict sense of the word as the faith of a martyr 
or a doctor. In other words, when Catholics speak of 
faith t.hey are contemplating the existence of a gift 
,rhich ProtestantisJn does not even imagine. Faith is 
n spiritual sight of the unseen; and since in matter 
of fact Protestantisnl does not impart this sight, does 
not see the unseen, has no experience of this habit, 
this act of the mind-therefore, since it retains the 
word" faith," it is obliged to find SOlne other meaning 
for it; and its COUlmon, perhaps its comlllonest, idea 
is, that faith is substantially the sallle as obedience; 
at least, that it is the Ï111pul
e, t}.p nlotive of obedience, 
or the fervonr aud heartiness which attend good works. 
In a word, faith is hope ur it is love, or it is a 111ixture 
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of the t,vo. }")rotestants define or deteru1Ïue faith, not 
by its nature or essence, out by its effects. \Vhen it 
succeeds in proù ucing good 'works, they call it real 
faith; when it does not, they call it COll nterfeit-as 
thouph We should say, a house is a house when it is 
iuhabited; but that a house to let is not a house. If 
\ve 80 spoke, it ,,,ould be plain that we confused 
bet\\'een house and hOIHe, and had no correct image be- 
fore our n1Ïnds of a house per see And in like lnanner, 
,vhen l)rotestallts 1I1aintain that faith is not really faith, 
except it be fruitful, whether they are right or "Tong 
in saying so, anyho\v it is plain that the itlea of faith, cLS d 
habit in itself, as a something substantive, is silnply, from 
the nature of the case, foreign to their n1Ïnds, and that 
i
 the particular point OIl which I aln now insisting. 
N O\v faith, in a Catholic's creed, is a certainty of 
things not seen but revealed; a certainty preceded 
indeed in lllany cases by particular exercises of the 
intellect, as conditiuns, by reflection, prayer, study, 
argument, or the like, and ordinarily, by the instru- 
rnental sacrament of Baptism, but caused directly hy 
a supernatural influence on the mind frolll above. 
Thus it is a spiritual sight; and the nearest parallel 
by ,vhich it call be illustrated is the filoral sense. As 
nature ha,; inlpressed UlJOIl our lnind a faculty of re- 
cognising certain llloral truths, \\Then they are presented 
to us frolll \vithout, so that we are quite sure that 
'
cracity, for instance, òenevolcnce, anù purity. are 
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right and good, and that their contraries in vol ve guilt, 
in a sOInewhat sÜllilar way, grace impresses upon us 
inwardly that revelation which comes to us sensibly by 
the ear or eye; similarly, yet Inore vividly and dis- 
tinct1y, because the Inoral perception consists in sellti- 
Illcnts, but the grace of faith carries the mind on to 
objects. This certainty, or spiritual sight, which is 
included in the idea of faith, is, according to Catholic 
teaching, perfectly distinct in its own nature froln the 
desire, intention, and power of acting agreeably to it. 
As men Inay know perfectly well that they ought not 
to steal, and yet may deliberately take and appropriate 
what is not theirs; so may they be gifted with a simple, 
undon bting, cloudless belief, that, for instance, Christ 
is in the Blessed Sacramellt, and yet commit the 
sacrilege of breaking open the tabernacle, and carrying 
off the consecrated particles for the sake of the precious 
vessel containing them. It is sajd in Scripture, that 
the evil spirits cc believe and tremble;" and reckless 
Inen, in like l11anner, Inay, in the very sight of hell, 
deliberately Sill for the sake of some temporary gratifi- 
cation. Under these circumstances, even though I did 
not aSSUllle the Catholic teaching on the subject of 
faith to be true (which in the present state of the 
argUlllent I fairly lllay do, considering whom I am 
addressing), though I took it nlf:\rely as an hypothesis 
probable and philosoþhical, but not proved, still I 
would beg 
.ou to consider wh
thcr, as all hypoLheBÏs, 
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it does not serve and suffice to solve the difficulty which 
is created in your minds by the aspect of Catholic 
countries. This, too, at least I may say: if it shall 
turn out that the aspect which Catholic countries 
present to the looker-on is accounted for by Catholic 
doctrine, at least that aspect will be no difficulty to you 
when once you have joined the Catholic Church, for, in 
joining the Church, yQ.u will be, of course, accepting 
the doctrine. 'Valk forward, then, into the Catholic 
Church, and the difficulty, like a phantom, will, as a 
matter of necessity, disappear. ....t\.nd now, assuming the 
doctrine as an hypothesis, I am going to sho\\y its 
bearing upon the alleged difficultj
 


3. 


The ('ase with most men is this: certainly it is the 
case of any such large and various masses of men as 
constitute a nation, that they grow up more or less In 
practical neglect of their 
Iaker and their duties to 
Hilll. Nature tends to irreligion and vice, and in 
matter of fact that tendency is developed and fulfilled 
in any multitude of men, according to the saying of the 
old Greek, that "the rnany are bad," or accorùing to 
the Scripture testiulony, that the world is at enn1Îty 
with its Creator. The state of the case is not altered, 
when a nation has been haptized; still, in Blatter of 
fact, nature gets the better of grace, and the population 
falls into a state of guilt and disadvantage, in one 
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point of view worse than that from ,vhich it has been 
rescued. This is the Inatter of fact, as Scripture pro- 
phesied it should be:" l\fany are called, few are 
chosen j" II the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
net gathering together of every kind." But still, this 
being granted, a Catholic people is far from Leillg ill 
the same state in all respects as one \vhich is not 
Catholic, as theologians teach us. A soul which has 
received the grace of baptism receives with it the gerrIl 
or faculty of all supernatural virtues whatever,-faith, 
hope, charity, meekness, patience, sobriety, and every 
other that can be naIned; and if it commits mortal sin, 
it falls out of grace, and forfeits these supernatural 
powers. It is no longer what it was, and is, so far, in 
the feeble and frightful condition of those who \vero 
never baptized. Rut there are certain relnarkable 
limitations and alleviations in its punishment, and one 
is this: that the faculty or power of faith relnains to 
it. Of course the soullnay go on to resist and destroy 
this supernatural faculty also; it may, by an act of the 
will, rid itself of its faith, as it has stripped itself of 
grace and love; or it may gradually decay in its faith 
till it beCOllles sÎlnply infidel; but this is not the 
common state of a Catholic people. ''''hat commonly 
happens is this, that they fall under the temptations 
to vice or covetousness, which naturally anù urgently 
beset them, hut that faith is left to thenl. Thus the 
many are in a condition ".hich is absolutely novel anrl 
S 
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strange in the ideas of a Protestant; they have a vivid 
perception, like sense, of things unseen, yet have no 
desire at all, or affection, towards them; they ha ve 
kuo,,'ledge without love. Such is the state of the many; 
the Oh urch at the salne tinle is ever labouring with all 
her Inight to bring them back again to their l\Iaker; 
and in fact is ever bringing back vast multitudes one 
by one, though one b one they are ever relapsing from 
her. The necessity of yearly confession, the Easter 
cOlnnlUllioJl, the stated seasons of indulgence, the high 
festivals, Lent, days of obligation, \vith their 
Iasses and 
preaching,-these ordinary and routine oùservances 
and the extraordinary methods of retreats, missions, 
jubilees, and the like, are the means by which the 
po\vers of the ,,"orld unseen are ever acting upon 
the corrupt mass, of \\'hich a nation is composed, and 
breaking up and reversing the dreadful phenomenoD 
\vhich fact and Scripture conspire to place before us. 
Nor is this all: good and bad are Inixed together, 
and the good is ever influencing and mitigating the 
Lad. In the same faluily one or two holy souls may 
shed a light ar()und and raise the religious tone of the 
rest. In large and prufligate to",-ns there \vill be 
planted here and there cOlnmunities of religious rIlen 
and \VOmell, \vhose exanlple, whose appearance, \vhose 
churches, \vhose cerelnonies, \vhose devotions,-to say 
noUling of their sacerdotal functions, or their charitable 
Illlnlstrations,-,vill ever be countelacting the intensity 
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of the poison. Again, you will have vast luultiLudcs 
neither good nor bad; you \vill have Inany scandals; you 
\vill have, it may be, particular monasteries in a state 
of relaxation; rich communities breaking their rule, 
and living in comfort and refinement, and individuals 
aluong them lrtp
Ing into sin; cathedrals sheltering a 
host of officials, lllany of \vhom are a dishonour to the 
sacred place; and in country districts, priests who set 
a bad exanlple to their flock, and are the cause of 
anxiety and grief to their bishops. And besides, you 
\vill have all sorts of dispositions and intellects, as 
plentiful of course as in a Protestant land: there are 
the \veak and the strong-minded, the sharp and the 
dull, the passionate and the phlegmatic, the generous 
and the selfish, the idle, the proud, the sceptical, the 
dry-nlinded, the schelning, the enthusiastic, the self-con- 
ceited, the strange, the eccentric; all of ,,'"horn grace 
leaves more or less in their respective natural cast or 
tendency of n1Ïnd. Thus we have before us a confused 
and Inotley scene, such as the \vorld presents generally; 
good and evil mingled together in all concei vable 
measures of combination and varieties of result; a 
perpetual vicissitude; the prospect brightening anlI 
then overcast again; lunlÏnous spots, tracts of splendour,. 
patehes of darkness, t\\ ilight regions, and the glimlner 
of day; but in spite of this moral confusion, in one 
and all a clear intellectual apprp]H-'Ilsion of the truth. 
PCr11it}JS you ,viII sa) that this contiict of guud and 
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evil is to be seen in a Protestant country in just the 
same ,vay: that is not the point; but this,-that, in a 
Catholic country, on the Inixed multitude, antI on each 
of them, good or bad, is written, is stamped deep, this 
same ,vonderful knowledge. Just as in England, the 
whole cOlluuunity, \vhatever the moral st1.te of the 
individuals, knou's about railroads and electric tele- 
graphs; and about the Court, and lllen in power, and 
proceedings in Parliament; and about religious con- 
troversies, and about foreign affairs, and about all that 
is going on around and beyond them: so, in a Catholic 
country, the ideas of heaven and hell, Christ and the 
evil spirit, saints, angels, souls in purgatory, grace, the 
Blessed Sacrament, the sacrifice of the ]\[ass, absolution) 
indulgences, the virtue of relics, of holy images, of holy 
water, and of other holy things, are of the nature of 
facts, which all men, good and bad, young and old, rich 
and poor, take for granted. They are facts brought home 
to them by faith; sul>stantially the same to all, though 
coloured by their respective minds, according as they are 
religious or not, and according to the degree of their 
religion. Religious men use them well, the irreligious 
use them ill, the inconsistent vary in their use of them, 
but all use them. As the idea of God is before the 
nlinds of all men in a community not Catholic, so, but 
moré vividly, these revealed ideas confront the minds of 
a Catholic people, whatever be the moral state of that 
people, taken one by one. They are facts attested by 
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each to all, and by all to each, common propprty, 
primary points of thought, and landmarks, as it were, 
upon the territory of kno\vledge. 


4. 


N ow, it being considered, that a vast nUlnber of 
sacred truths are taken for granted as facts by a 
Catholic nation, in the same sense as the sun in the 
heavens is a fact, you ",ill see how many things take 
place of necessity, \vhich to Protestants seem shocking, 
and which could not be avoided, unless it had been 
promised that the Church should consist of none but 
the predestinate; nay, unless it consisted of none but 
the educated and refined. It is the spectacle of super- 
natural faith acting upon the multitudinous mind of a 
people; of a divine principle dwelling in that myriad of 
characters, good, bad, and intermediate, into which the 
old stock of AdU1I1 grafted into Christ has developed. 
If a man sins grossly in a Protestant country, he is at 
once exposed to the temptation of un belief; and he is 
irritated when he is threatened with judglnent to come. 
Jle is threatened, not \vith what to him is a fact, but 
with what to him is at best an opinion. He has power 
over that opinion; he holds it to-day, \vhether he shall 
hold it to-morrow he cannot exactly say; it depends on 
circumstances. And, being an opinIon, no one has a right 
to assulue that it is anything lllore, or to thrust it ul>Oll 
hiIn. and to threaten hÜll with it. This is \vhat is to hÜn 
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so provoking and irritating. Protestants hold that there 
is a hell, as the conclusion of a syllogism; they prove 
it from Scripture; it is from first to last a point of 
controversy, and an opinion, and must not be taken 
for granted as Ì111mutahle. A vicious man is angry 
with those \",110 hold opinions condemnatory of himself, 
because those opinions are the creation of the holders, 
and seem to reflect personally upon hiIn. Nothing is so 
irritating to others as my o\vn private judgment. But 
n1en are not cOlnmonly irritated by facts; it "rould be ir- 
rational to be so, as it is in children who beat the ground 
\vhen they fall do\vn. A bad Catholic does not deny 
hell, for it is to him an incontestable fact, brought 
hOllle to him by that supernatural faith, with which he 
assents to the Divine 'Y ord speaking through Holy 
Church; he is not angry 'with others for holding it, for 
it is no private decision of their own. He may indeed 
despair, and then he blasphelnes; but, generally speak- 
ing, he \vill retain hope as well as faith, when he has 
lost charity. Accordingly, he neither complains of God 
nor of Inan. Ilis thou
hts will take a different turn; he 
seeks to evade the diffieulty; he looks up to our Blessed 
Lady; he knows by supernatural faith her po\ver and 
her goodness; he turns the truth to his own purpose, his 
bad purpose; and he Illakes her his patroness and protec- 
tress against the penalty of sins which he does not mean 
to ahandoll. Such, L say, is the natural effect of having 
fait}} (tl}(l hope without the saving grace of divine love. 
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lIence, the strange stories of highwaYII1en and 
brigands devout to the 
ladonna. .And, their \vishes 
leaùing to the belief, they begin to circulate stories 
of her much-coveted compassion towards impenitent 
offenders; and these stories, fostered by the circuln- 
stances of the day, and confused \vith others similar 
but not impossible, for a time are in repute. Thus, the 
Blesseù Virgin has been reported to deliver the repro- 
bate from hell, and to transfer them to purgatory; and 
absolutely to secure from perdition all who àre devout 
to her, repentance not being conteulplated as the means. 
Or men have thought, by means of some sacred relic, 
to 1)e secured from death in their perilous and guilty 
expeditions. So, in the middle ages, great men could 
not go out to hunt without hearing !fass, but \vere 
content that the priest should mutilate it and \vorse, 
to bring it within limits. Similar phenomena occur in 
the history of chivalry: the tournaments were held in 
defiance of the excommunications of the Church, yet 
"ere conducted \vith a show of devotion; ordeals, again, 
were even religious rites, yet in like manner undergone 
in the face of the Church's prohibition. 'Ye know the 
dissolute character of the medieval knights and of the 
troubadours; yet, that dissoluteness, which \yould lead 
l>rotestant poets and travellers to scoff at religion, led 
them, Dot to deny revealed truth, but to combine it \vith 
their own \vild and extravagant vrofession. The knight 
swoJ"e before Ahnighty God. Ilis Blessed l\Iother a and- 
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the ladies; the troubadour offered tapers, and paid fur 
.:\fasses, for his success in some la wiess attachnlent; 
and the object of it, in turn, painted her votary under the 
figure of some saint. Just as a heathen phraseology is 
no, v in esteem, and" the altar of hytnen" is spoken of, 
and the trtnnp of faIlle, and the trident of Britannia, 
and a royal cradle is ornamented ,vith figures of N ox 
and Somnus; so in fÌ Catholic age or country, the 
Blessed Saints will be invoked by virtuous and vicious 
in every undertaking, and ""ill have their place in every 
rOOln, whether of palace or of cottage. Vice does not 
involve a neglect of the external duties of religion. 
The Cru
aders had faith sufficient to bind them to a 
perilous pilgrimage and ,val' fare ; they kept the F'riday's 
abstinence, and plante(l the tents of their mistresses 
,vithin the shado,v of the pavilion of the glorious St. 
Louis. There are other pilgrÏ1nages besides military 
ones, and other religious journeys besides the march on 
Jerusalem; but the character of all of theln is pretty 
much the same, as St. Jerome and St. Gregory N yssen 
bear ,vitness in the first age of the Church. It is a 
n1ixed rnultitude, SOlne nlelubers of it Illost holy, 
perhaps even saints; others penitent sinners; but 
others, again, a Inixture f pilgrim and Leggar, or 
pilgrim and robber, or half gipsy, or three-quarters 
boon conlpanion, or at least, ,vith nothing saintly, and 
little religious about theIne They ,vill let you ,vash 
their feet, and serve thenl at tal)Ie, an (I the hústs haye 
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Olore Inerit for their nlinistry than the guests for their 
\vayfaring. Yet, one and all, saints and sinners, have 
faith in things in\ isible, which each uses in his own 
way, 


5. 


Listen to their conversation; listen to the conversa- 
tion of any multitude of them or any private party: 
what strange oaths n1Ïngle with it I God's heart, and 
God's eyes, and God's \\"ounds, and God's blood: you 
cry out, "How profane!" Doubtless; but do you 
not see, that their special profaneness over Protestant 
oaths, lies, not in the words, but sin1ply in the speaker, 
and is the necessary result of that insight into the 
invisible world, which you have not ? You use the 
vaaue words" Providence" or "the Deit y " or "aood- 
ð ' , 0 
luck," or " nature:" you would use 1110re sacred words 
(lid you believe in the things denoted by them: Catho- 
lics, on the contrary, whether no'v or of old, realise 
the Creator in Ilis supernatural works and personal 
manifestations, and speak of the" Sacred Heart," or of 
"the 'lother of n1ercies," or of " our Lady of 'Yalsing- 
ham," or of "St. George, for nH
rry England," or of 
loving" St. Francis," or of dear "St. Philip." Y onf 
people would be as varied and fertile in their adjura- 
tions and invocations as a Catholic populace, if they 
had as rich a creed. Again, listen ho\v freely the 
name of the evil spirit issues fr01n the mouth eyen of 
the better sort of JIlen. "rhat is IIleant by this very 
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off-hand mention of the 11l0St horrible object III 
creation, of one who, if allowed, could reduce us to 
ashes by the very hideousness of his countenance, or 
the odour of his breath? \Vell, I suppose they act 
upon the advice of the great St. Anthony; he, In 
the lonely \vilderness, had conflicts enough with the 
enemy, and he has given us the result of his long expe- 
rIence. In the sermun which his far- fallled biogra- 
pher puts into his nlouth, he teaches his hearers that 
the devil and his host are not to be feared by thuse 
'W ho a.re \vithin the fold, for the Good Shepherd has 
put the \volf to flight. Henceforth, the evil spirit 
could do no Inore than frighten them \vith elnpty 
noises (except by some particular permission of God), 
and could only pretend to do what was no'w really 
beyond his po,ver. The experience of a saint, I sup- 
pose, is imprudently acted on by sinners; not as if 
Satan's lllalice were not equal to any assault upon body 
or soul; but faith accepts the \vord that his rule over 
the earth..is now broken, and that any child or peasant 
may ordinarily make sport of him and put him to 
ridiculous flight by the USB of the cc Hail l\fary I" or 
holy water, or the sign of the cross. 
Once more, listen to the stories, songs, and ballads 
of the populace; their rude and boisterous merrÎInent 
still runs upon tbe great invisible subjects which 
possess their Î111a.gination. Their ideas, of whatever 
sort, good 1 bad 1 an{} indifferent l rise out of the next 
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world. lienee, if they would have plays, the subjects 
are sacred; if they would have ganles and sports, these 
faU, as it 'were, into procession, and are formed upon 
the model of sacred rites and sacred persons. If they 
sing and jest, the 
Iadollna and the Barn bino, or St. 
Joseph, or St. Peter, or SOlne other saint, is introduced, 
Ilot for irreverence, but becau se these are the ideas 
that absorb them. There is a festival in the streets; 
you look about: \vhat is it you see? 'Vhat would be 
impossible here in London. Set up a large Crucifix 
at Charing Cross; the police would think you simply 
msane. Insane, and truly: but why? \vhy dare you 
not do it? why must you not? Because you are 
averse to the sacred sign? Not so; you have it in 
your chamber, yet a Catholic would not dare to do so, 
more than another. It is true that awful, touching, 
winning Form has before now converted the very 
savage who gazed upon it; he has wondered, has 
asked what it meant, has broken into tears, and been 
converted ere he knew that he believed. The mani- 
festation of love has been the incentive to faith. J 
cannot certainly predict what would take place, if a 
saint appealed to the guilty consciences of those thou- 
sand p1ssers-by, through the instruInentality of the 
Divine Sign. But such occurrences are not of every 
day; what you would too securely and confidently 
foretell, my brethren, "-ere such an exhibition lnade, 
would be 1 that it \vould but excite the scorn, the ra
e, 
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the blasphemy, of the out-pouring flocking multitude', 
a multitude who in their hearts are unbelievers. Alas! 
there is no idea in the national mind, supernatur- 
ally implanted, ,,-hich the Crucifix enlbodies. l.et a 
Catholic mob be as profligate in conduct as an English, 
still it cannot withstand, it cannot disown, it can but 
"Torship the Crucifix; it is the external representation 
of a fact, of which one Rnd all are conscious to them- 
selves anrl to each other. And hence, I say, in their 
fairs and places of amuselnent, in the booths, upon the 
stalls, upon the doors of wine-shops, will be paintings 
of the Blessed Virgin, or St. }"fichael, or the souls in 
purgatory, or of some Scripture subject. Innocence, 
guilt, and ".hat is between the two, all range them- 
selves under the same banners; for even the resorts of 
sin '\\ ill be rnade dOll bly frigh tfuI by the blas1!henlous 
introduction of some sainted patron. 


6. 


You enter into one of the churches close upon the 
scene of festivity, and you turn your eyes to'wards 
a confessional. The penitents are cro,vding for admis- 
sion, and they seem to have no shame, or solelnnity, 
or reserve about the errand on which they are come; 
till at length, on a penitent's turning from the grate, 
one tall WOlnau, bolder than a score of men, darts 
forward from a distance into the place he has vacated
 
to the disappointn1ent of the lllany ,yho have waited 
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10nger than she. You almost gruan under the weight 
of your imaginatiun that such a soul, so selfish, so 
unrecollected, l1lust surely he in very ill dispositions 
for so a-wful a sacrament. You look at the priest, alHl 
he bas on his face a look almost of ÏIl1patience, or of 
good-natured compassion, at the voluble anù super- 
fluous Illatter \vhich is the staple of her confession. 
The priests, you think, are no better than the people. 

Iy dear brethren, be not so uncharitable, so unphiloso- 
phical. Things we thoroughly believe, things we see, 
things \vhich occur to us every day, \ve treat as things 
\\hich do occur and are seen daily, be they of this 
world, or be they of the next. Even Bishop Butler 
should have taught you that cc practical habits are 
strengthened by repeated acts, and passive inlpres- 
sions grow weaker by being repeated upun us." It is 
not by frames of mind, it is not by elnotions, that ""e 
must judge of real religion; it is the having a ,vill and 
a heart set to\vards those things unseen; and though 
impatience and rudeness are to be subùued, and are 
faulty even in their lllÏnut
st exhibitions, yet do not 
argue from them the absence of faith, nor yet of 
love, or of contrition. You turn away half satisfied, 
and 'what do you see? There is a feeble old WOlnan, 
who first genuflects before the Blessed Sacralllent, 
and then steals her neighbvur's handkerchief, or 
prayer- book, who is intent on his devotions Here 
at last. you say, is a thing absolutely indefensible and 
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inexcusable. Doubtless; but \vhat ùoes it prove 1 
Does England bear no thieves? or do you think this 
poor creature an unbeliever? or do you exclaÏ1n against 
Catholicisn1, which has nlade her so profane? but 
why? Faith is illuminative, not operative; it does not 
force obedience, though it increases responsibility; it 
heightens guilt, it does not prevent sin; the will is the 
source of action, not an influence, though divine, \vhich 
Baptism has Ï1nplanted, and \vhich the devil has only 
not eradicated. She worships anù she sins; she kneels 
because she believes, she steals because she does not 
love; she Inay be out of God's grace, she is not alto- 
gether out of His sight. 
You come out again and nlix in the idle and dis- 
sipated throng, and you fall in with a man in a 
pahner's dress, selling false relics, and a credulous 
circle of customers buying them as greedily as though 
they were the supposed French laces and India silks 
of a pedlar's basket. One simple soul has bought of 
him a cure for the rheunlatism or ague, the use of 
'\Thich Inight form a case of conscience. It is said to 
be a relic of St. Cuthbert, but only has virtue at sun- 
rise, and when applied with three crosses to the head, 
arms, and feet. You pass Oll, and encounter a rude 
SOil of the Church, 1110re like a ShO\Vlnan than a 
religious, recounting to the gaping 11lultitude sonle tale 
of a vision of the invisible worlù, seen by Brother 
Augustine of the Friars 
1inors, or by a holy Jesuit 
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preacher \vllo òieù in the oduur of sanctity, d.nd s
nll- 
iug rounò his bag to collect pence for the souls in 
purgatory; or of some appearance of our Lady (the 
like of \vhich has really ùeen before and since), but On 
no authority except popular report, and in no shape 
but that which popular caprice has given it. You go 
forward, and you find preparations in progress for a 
great pageant or mystery; it is a high festival, and the 
incorporated trades have each undertaken their special 
religious celebration. The plumbers and glaziers are 
to play the Creation; the barbers, the Call of ALrahaul j 
and at night is to be tbe grandest l->erformance of all, 
the Resurrection and Last Judgment, played by the 
carpenters, lllasons, and blacksmiths. Hea\yen and 
hell are represented,-saints, devils, and living lllell; 
and the clle! d'æuwe of the exhibition is the display of 
fireworks to be let off as the fi'JuÛe. cc How unutterably 
profane I" again you cry. Yes, profane to you, lIlY 
dear brother-profane to a population \vhich only 
half believes; not profane to those \\yho, however 
coarse-nlillderl, hO\\Tever sinful, believe \\yholly, \\ 110, 
one and all, have a yision \vithin, which corresponds 
with what they see, which resolves itself into, or 
rather takes up into itself, the external pageant, \vhat- 
ever be the moral condition of each indiviùual conl- 

)osing the mass. They gaze, and, in drinking in the 
exhiLition \\Tith their eyes, they are 1uaking one con- 
tinuous and intense act of faith. 
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You turn to go home, and, on your \vay, you pass 
through a retired quarter of the city. Look up at those 
sacred windows; they belong to the convent of the 
Perpetual Adoration, or to the poor Clares, or to the 
Carlllelite
 of the reforlll of St. Theresa, or to the nUllS 
of the Visitation. Seclusion, silence.. watching, medi- 
tation, is their life day and night. The Ï1nmaculate 
Lamb of God is ever before the eyes of the worshippers j 
or at least the invisible mysteries of faith ever stand 
out, as if in bodily shape, before their mental gaze. 
'Vhere will you find such a realised heaven upon 
earth 1 Yet that very sight has acted otherwise on the 
Inind uf a weak sister j and the very keenness of hel 
faith '1ud \vild desire of approaching the Object of it, 
has led her to fancy or to feign that she has received 
that singular fa. vour vouchsafed only to a few elect 
souls j and she points to God's \vounds, as Ì111printed 
on her hands, and feet, and side, though she herself 
has been instrumental in their fOrlnatioll. 


7. 


In these and a thousan(l other 'ways it nlay be 
shown, that that special character of a Catholic 
country, which offends you, my brethren, so luuch, 
that mixture of seriousness and levity, that familiar 
handling of sacred things, in ,vord and deed, by gGûd 
and bad, that publication of religious thoughts and 
practices, so far as it is founù, is the necessary con.. 
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sequence of its being Cathulic. It is the cOllseq uence 
of mixed 1l1ultitudes all having faith; for faith im- 
presses tbe Bliud \vith sU.lJcrnatural truths, as if it 
'were sight, and the faith of this nUlll, and the faith of 
that, is one and the samc, and creates one and the 
sanle iJnpression. The truths of religion, then, stand in 
the place uf facts, and public ones. Sin does nut obli- 
terate the irn pression; and diù it begin to ùo so in 
particular cases, the consistent testimony of all around 

Toulù l)ring back the 111illd to it1:;elf, and prevent 
the incipient evil. Ordinarily speakillg, once faith, 
always faith. Eyes once opened to good, as to evil, 
are not closed again; and, if lllen reject the truth, it 
is, in most cases, a question whether they have ever 
posspssed it. It is just the reverse aillong a Protestant 
peo.lJle; private judgment does but create opinions, 
and nothing more; alld these opinions are peculiar to 
each individual, and different frOin those of anyone 
else. Hence it leads men to keep their feelings to 
themselves, because the avowal of thern only causes in 
others irritation or ridicule. Since, too, they ha.ve no 
certainty of the doctrines they profess, they do but 
feel that they oll,f/ht to believe them, and they try to 
believe theIu, and they nurse t.he oflspring of their 
leason, as a sickly child, bringing it out of doors only 
all 1inc days. They fecI very clpar and quite satisfied, 
\\ bile they are very still; hut if they turn ahout their 
head, or change their posture e\ er so little, the VL'510n 
T 
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of the Unseen, like a n1Ïrage, is gone from theln. So 
they keep the exhibition of their faith for high days 
and great occasions, when it comes forth with suffi- 
cient pomp and gravity of language, and cereInonial of 
nianner. Truths slowly totter out ,vith Scripture texts 
at their elbow, as unable to walk alone. 
loreoverJ 
l)rotestants know, if such and such things be true, 
what ought to be the voice, the tone.. the gesture, and 
the carriage attendant upon them; thus reason, which 
is the substance of their faith, supplies also the rubrics, 
as lluay call them, of their behaviour. This SOIne of 
you, Iny brethren, call reverence; though I am obliged 
to say it is as much a Illannerism, and an unpleasant 
mannerism, as that of the Evallgelical party.. ,vhich 
they have hitherto condemned. They condemn Catho- 
lics, because, however religious they lllay be, they are 
natural, unaffected, easy, and cheerful, in their mention 
of sacred things; and they think themsel ves IleVGr so 
real as when they are especially solenln. 


8. 


And now, my brethren, 1 will only observe, in con- 
clusion, how merciful a proviùence it has been, that 
faith and love are separable, as the Catholic creed 
teaches. I suppose it might have been, as Luther said 
it is, had God so willed it-faith and love Iuight have 
been so intiuuLtely óne, that the abandonment of the 
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latter was the forfeiture of the fortner. N O\V, did sin 
not only throw tbe soul out of Uod's favour, but at 
onCe cln pty it of every su perllatul'al principle, \ve 
should see in CatltoJics, what is, alas! so COIllnlon 
among Protestants, souls. urought back to a sense of 
guilt, frightened at their ::>tate, yet having no resource, 
and nothing tu build u pun. Again and again it hap- 
pens, that, aftt-r conlIllittiug sonle offence greater than 
usual, or being roused after a course of sin, or fright- 
ened by sickness, a rrotestant \vishes to repent; but 
\vhat is he to fall lJack upon? \\'hither is he to go? 
\vhat is he to do? ] f e has to dig and plaut his founda- 
tion. Every step is to be learned, and all is in the 
dark; he is to search and labour, alHI after all fur an 
opllllon. l\nd then, supposing hiIn to have nlade sonle 
progress, perhaps he is overconle again by temptation; 
he falls, and all is undone again. IIis doctrinal vie\vs 
vanish, and it can hardly be said that he believes any- 
thing. But the Catholic knows just ".here he is and 
what he has to do; no time is lost \vhen cOlnpunction 
COlnes upon hÎln; but, while his feelings arc fresh and 
keen, he can uetake himself to the a ppoiu ted means of 
cure. lie lnay be ever falling, but his faith is a con- 
tinual invitation a.nd persuasive to repent. The poor 
Protestant adds sin to Sill, and his best aspirations 
COllIe to nothing; the Catholic " ipes off his guilt again 
and dgain; and thus, even if his repentance does not 
end ure, and he has not strength to perscvere, in a 
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certain sense he is never getting ,vùrse, but ever be- 
ginning afresh. Nor does the apparent easiness of 
pardon operate as an encourageDlent to sin, unless, 
indee(J, repentance be easy, and the grace of repentance 
to be expected, ,,-hen it has already been quenched, or 
. 
unless we COlne to consider past repentance to avail, 
,vhen it is not persevered in. 
.A.nd, above all, let J.eath come suò.(lenly upon hiln, 
anù let hinl have the prepanttioll of a poor hour; \vhat 
is the Protestant to do? ] [e lias nothing but sights 
of this world around hilll; ,vife, and children, anù 
friends, and ,,-oddly interests; the Catholic has these 
also, Lut the l'rotcstant has nought but these. lIe 
Iuay, indeed, in particular cases, have got fin}} hold of his 
party's view of justification or regeneration; or it IIla.y 
be, he has a real a})prehension of our I
ord's divinity, 
,yhich COlnes from divine grace. But I am speaking, 
not of the l110re serious portion of the COUIBluuity, 
uu t of the popular religion; and I ,,-ish you to take a 
man at rando111 in one of our vast to,vns, and tell 111e, 
has he any supernatural idea before his mind at all? 
The n1Ïnutes hasten on; and, having to learn every- 
thing, supposing hÎlu desirous of learning, he can 
practise nothing. l[is thoughts rise ur in some vague 
desire of Inercy, ,vhich neither he nor the bystanders 
can analyze. lIe asks for SOUle chapter of the Bible to 
be read to hiIll, but rather as the expression of his 
horror and be"Tihlernlent J than as the token of his 
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faith; aud thcu his iutellect Lecolues clouded, anù he 
dics. 
llow differcnt is it with the Catholic! lIe has with- 
in hiIll allnost a principle of recovery, certainly an 
instrument of it. lIe Iuay have spoken lightly of the 
.Ahnighty, but he has ever believed in Him; he has 
sung jocose songs about the Blessed Virgin 
lI11I Saints, 
aud tollI good stories aùout the evil spirit, but in. 
levity, not in contelupt; he has heen angry .with his 
heavenly Patrous when thing
 went ill with hiln, but 
with the \vay\v
rdness of a child \vho is cross with his 
parents. Those heavenly l)atl'ons were ever Lefol'e 
hiIu, even ,,,hen he ,vas in the Inire of 1l10rtal sin and 
in the wrath of the Ahnighty, as lights burning in the 
firn1alnent of his intellect, though he had no part v.ith 
thenl, as he perfectly kne,y. He has absented hinl- 
self froIn his Easter duties year
 out of nUllloer, 1ut 
he never deuied he ,vas a Catholic. He has laughed 
at prif
sts, and fornled rash judgments of thCIll, and 
slandered thenl to others, llut not as doubting the 
divinity of their function and the virtue of their 
Ininistrations. lie has attended :.\fass carelessly awl 
heartlessly, but he \vas ever a ware what really was 
Lefore hiln, under the veil of lllaterial sYlubols, in that 
august anù aùurable actioll. So, \\'hell the Ilews COlues 
to hilll that he is to ùie, and lie cannot get a priest, 
anù the ray of Goù's grace pierces his heart, and he 
yearns aficr Irilll \'.hUlll Le }las neglected, it is with no 
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inarticulate, confused ClllOtioll, \vhich does but oppress 
hiln, aud which has no l11cans of relief. His thoughts 
at once take shape and orller; they l110unt up, each ill 
its due place, to the great Ol)jects of faith, ,vhich 
are as surely in his n1Ïnd as they are in heaven. lIe 
addresses himself to hi
 Crucifix; lIe invokes the 
Precions J1looù or the ].'i,'e "T ouuds of his TIeJeenler; 
he interests the .Bles 
d 'Tirgin in his Lehalf; he 
betakes hinlself to his patron Saints; he calls his good 
Âugel to his side; he l'l'ofesses his desire of tllat 
sacralnental ahsolution, ,vhich fro III circun1stances he 
cannot oLtain; be exercises hilllself in acts of faith, 
hope, charity, contrition, resignation, and other virtues 
suitable to his extrerllity. True, he is going into the 
unseen \yorld; but true also, that that unseen ,,,orld 
has already Leen ,,?ith hilIl herp.. True, he is going to 
a foreign, ùut not to a strange place; juJgment and 
purgatory ilre falniliar ideas to hinl, more fully realised 
within hÏ1n even than death. lIe has had a llluch <lee1'er 
perception of purgatory, though it ùe a supernatural 
. object, than of death, though a natural one. The 

nenlY rushes on him, to overthro\v the faith on \vhich 
he is built; but the whole tenor of his past life, his 
very jesting, and his very oaths, have been overruled, 
to creatp in him a habit of faith, girding round and 
protecting the supernatural principle. And thus, even 
one \vLo has been a Lad Catholic may have a hope in 
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his death, to which the nlost virtuous of Prutestants, 
nay, DIY brethren, the most correct and nlost thought- 
ful among yourselves, however ahle, or learned, or 
sagacious-if you havp lived not h'y faith but by 
private judgment-a.re necessarily strangers. 
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LECTURE X. 


DIFFERFNCES AJIO.VG. CATHOLICS NO PREJUDICE TO 
THE UNITl' OF THE CHURCH. 


I A
f going to-day to take notice of all objection to 
the claims of that great Conllllunion, into which, 
my hrethren, I aln inviting you, \v hich to me sounds so 
feeble and unworthy, that I am loth to take it for my 
subject; for an answer, if corresponding to it, must be 
trifling and uninteresting also, and if careful and exact, 
\vill be but a waste of effort. I, therefore, do not kno\v 
\vhat to do \vith it: treat it \vith respect I cannot; yet 
since it is frequently, nay, tritunphantly, urged by 
those \vho \vish to Inake the Inost of such difficulties 
as they can bring together against our claÜns, I do not 
like to pass it over. Rear \vith lne then, Iny brethren, 
nay, I Inay say, sYInpathize ,vith Ine, if you find that 
tIle subject is not one \\Thich is very fertile in profitable 
reflection. 


I. 


"\Vhen, then, the variations uf Protestalltisnl, or the 
divisions in the Establishment, are urged as a reason 
for your distrusting the COlnInunion in ,vhich they are 
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found, it is answered, that ùivisions as serious afHl as 
deciùeù are to be founù in the Catholic Uhurch. It is 
a ,veIl-known point in controversy, to say that the 
Catholic Church has not any real unity more than 
l)rotestantislll; for, if Lutherans are divided in creed 
fro III Cal villists, and Loth froul .dnglicans, anù the 
various denonlÍllatiulls of Dissenters each has its 0".11 
doctrine and its own interpretation, yet 1 'oIllinicalls 
and .Franciscans, Jesuits anù J allsenists, Lave had their 
quarrels too. Nay, that at this mOlneut the greatest 
alienation, rivalry, and difference of opinion exist 
among the mem LeI's of the Catholic priesthood, so that 
the Church is but nonlÍnally one, and her pretended 
unity resolves itself into nothing InOre specious than 
an awkward and imperfect uniformity. This is what 
is said: and, I repeat, my ans\,.Ter to it cannot contain 
anything either new or inlportant, or even satisfactory 
to myself. However, since I must enter upon the 
subject, I Inust make the best of it; so let me begin 
,,'ith an extract frolu Jewel's Apology, in which the 
objection is to Le found. 
(( 'Vha are these," he says, (( that find fault ,vith 
dissen
ions arnong us? Are they all agreed among 
themselves? Hath everyone of them deternlÎned, to 
his own satisfaction, "That he should follo\v? IIave 
there been no differences, no disputes among them? 
Then ,vLy do not the Scoti
ts and the ThoUlist.., COllIe 
W a more perfect agreelnent touching the merit of COll- 
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gruity" and condignity, touching original sin In the 
Blessed Virgin, anti the obligations vi sin1ple null 
solenln vows? \Vhy do the Canonists nffinn auricular 
confession to be of hUlnan and positive, and the School- 
Juen, on the contrary, Tnaintain that it is of divine 
right? Why does Albertus Pighius differ froln Caje- 
tan, Th()Juas .Aquina'3 from T)eter LOlllhard, Scotus fronl 
Thonlas .Aquinas, Occhaul froln Scotus, Peter D'Ailly 
frofil Occham, the K oluil1alists froln the Realists 1 
And, not to mention the infinite dissensions of the 
friars and monks (ho". sonle of them place their 
holiness in the eating of fish, others in herbs; sorne in 
,vearing of shoes, others in sandals; SOIne in linen 
garnlents, others in woollen; some go in white, some in 
black; SOllle are shaven broader, some narrower; some 
shod, some barefoot; some girded, others ungirded), 
they should relnember that some of their O'Vll ad- 
herents say, that the body of Christ is in the Lord's 
supper naturally; that others again, of their own party, 
teach the very reverse: that there are some who affirnl 
that the body of Christ in the Holy Communion is 
torn and ground with our teeth; others again there are 
who deny. it: that there are some who say that the 
body of Christ in the Eucharist hath quantity; and 
others again deny it: that there are SOlne ,vho say 
that Christ consecrated the bread and wine hy the 
especial putting forth of IIis divine power; others, 
that He consecrated in the benediction: some, by the 
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conceiving the five wortl') in 11 is IniIHI; uthl
rs, by Iris 
uttering theIll: others there are ,vho, in these fìve 
,vords, refpJ' the deulunstrativc pronoun I this' to the 
wheaten bread; others to ,vhat they call all individu- 
'llnt vag'llm: some there are who affinll that dogs and 
Inice can verily anù truly eat the body of Christ; 
others there are who do not hesitate to deny it; some 
there are ,vho say that the very accidents of the bread 
and wine give nouri
l11nent; others, that the substance 
of bread and "ille returns after consecratiun. And 
why shoulù ,ve bring forwarù lllore? 1 t would be 
only tedious and burdensoIlle to enumerate them all; 
so 'll?l.Settletl ltlul disjJutl'd is yet the 1.rholc Jorllt of these 
lnen's religion and doctrine even aillong theulselves, 
froin whom it sprang and proceeded. .For scarcely 
ever are they agreed together, un less, as of old, the 
Pharisees and Sadùucees were, or IIerod and Pilate, 
against Christ." 
It is equally COIl1mon to insist upon the l)J'eaches of 
charity which are to be found anlong the llleillbers of 
the Catholic Church. }'or instance, l,eslie says, "If 
you have not unity in faith, nor in those principles 
anù practices which are no less necessary to salvation, 
nor in that love and charity which Christ has Juade 
the characteristic of Christians, and without \\ hich no 
}nan can kilo"" ,rho are Iris disciples; but, illsteaù of 
that, if you have envyings and strife among you, 
among your several religious onlers, l)etwixt Nationa.l 
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and N atiollal Church, concerning the infallibility and 
supremacy of the l'ope, and of his }Jower to depose 
princes, upon which the peace and unity of the world 
and our eternal salvation does depend; and, in short, 
if you have no unity concerning your rule of faith 
itself, or of your practice, what \vill the unity of 
COHullullion do, upon 'which you lay the whole 
stress 1" 1 
Such is the returt, by ,,,hich Protestants would 
divert our attack upon their own mutual differences 
and variations in Inatters of faith. They answer, that 
differences of religious opinion and that party dissen- 
sions are found \vithiu the Catholic Church. 


2. 


Now, in beginning nlY renlarks upon this objection, 
I \vouId have you observe, Iny brethren, that the very 
idea of the Catholic Church, as an instrU111ent of super- 
natural grace, is that of an institution \vhich innovates 
upon, or rather superathls to nature. She does some- 
thing for nature above or beyond nature. 'Vhen, then, 
it is said that she nlakes her Inelnbers one, this inlplies 
that by nature they are not one, and would not becon1e 
one. Vie\yed in thelllselves, he children of the Church 
are not of a different nature from the Protestants 
around them; they are of the very same nature. 
'Yhat Protestants are, such \vuul.l they Le, but for the 


1 "
orks, 1832, vol. iii. p. 171. 
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Church, which Lrillgs thenl together forciLly, though 
persuasively, "fortiter et suaviter," and binùs them 
into one by her authurit.y. Left to hilllself, each 
Catholic likes and would maintain his own opinion 
and his private judglIlent just as luuch as a Protes- 
tant; and he has it, and he Iuaintaills it, just so far as 
the Church does not, by the authority of Revelation, 
supersede it. The very lIlUlllent the Church ceases to 
speak, at the very point at \vhich she, that is, God 
\vho speaks by her, circumscribes her range of teaching, 
there private judgnlent of necessity starts up; there is 
nothing to hinder it. The intellect of nlan is active 
and independent: he fOrIllS opinions about everything; 
he feels no deference for another's opinion, except in 
proportion as he thinks that that other is more likely 
than he to be right; and he never absolutely sacrifices 
his own opinion, except ,vhen he is sure that that 
other knows for certain. He is sure that God knows; 
therefore, if he is a Catholic, he sacrifices his opinion 
to the 'V orcl of God, speaking through His Church. 
TIut, fronl the nature of the case, there is nothing to 
hinder his having his o\yn opinion, and expressing it, 
whenever, and so far as, the Church, the oracle of 
l1evelation, does not speak. 
But again, IUlIuan nature likes, nnt only its o".n 
opinion, but its o\vn \vay, and ,vill have it whenever 
it can, eÀcept ,vhen hindered by physical or Illoral 
restraint. So far forth, then, as the Church does not 
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cOlnpcl her children to ùo one and the sanle thing (as. 
fur instance, to abstain frolll \york on Sunday, anù 
frorn flesh on !1'riday), they ,,'ill do different things: 
and still Inure so, \vhen she actually allows or conl. 
lllissiollS them to act for thell1selves, gives to certain 
persons or Lodies privileges and itnrnunities, and 
recognizes theln as centres of cOlubillation, under her 
authority, and ".ithin her pale. 
.A.IHI further still, in all suLjects and respects what- 
ever, \vhether in that range of opinion and of action 
".hich the Church has clailued to her
elf, and 'where 
she has superseded ,vhat is private and individual, or, 
ùn the other hand, in those larger regions of thought 
and of conduct, a.s to which she has not spoken, 
though she lnight speak, the natural tendency of the 
chilùrt'}ll of the Church, as Illen, is to resist her autho- 
rity. Each mind naturally is self-\\yilled, self-dependent. 
self-satisfied; and except so far as grace has subdued 
it, its first ilnpulse is to rebel. N o\\r this tendency, 
through the influence of grace, is not often exhibited 
in Inatters of faith; for it ,,,"ould be incipient heresy, 
and would be contrary, if kno\\.ingly indulged, to the 
tilst element of Catholic duty; but in rllatters of 

onduct, ùf ritual, of discipline, of politics, of social 
life, in the ten thou
and questions ,,'hich the Church 
has not furmally answered, even though she may have 
intÎ111ated her judgnlellt, there is a constant rising of 
the hUlIUtli nlilld against the authority of the Church: 
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and of superiors, and that, in propurtioIl as each 
indi vid ual is rellloved froln perfection. .For all these 
rea
ons, there ever has bûen, anù ever will be, a vast 
exercise anù a realizeù product, partly praise".orthy, 
partly barely lawful, of private judgment within the 
Catholic Church. The freedolIl of the human 111Ïnd is 
C( in possession" (as it is calleù), aut! it Ineddles with 
every question, and wanders over heaven and earth, 
except so far as the authority of the lJi vine 'V ord, as a 
superincunlbent weight, presses it down, and restrains 
it within lÍInits. 


3. 


The most obvious instance of this liberty or licence 
within the Church is that of nationality; and I do not 
understand why it has not been urged in the contro- 
versy 1110re prolI1Ínently than the mere rivalry and 
party-spirit of monastic bodies. 'Yhat a vast assern- 
blage of private attachments and feelings, judgments, 
tastes, and traditions, goes to make up the idea of 
nationality! yet, there it exists in the Church, because 
the Church has not been divinely instructed to forbid 
it, and it fights against the Church and the Church's 
objects, except where the Church authoritatively repels 
it. The Church is a }Jreacher of peace, and nationality 
is the fruitful cause of quarrels, far more sinful and 
destructive than the paper 'wars, and rivalry of customs 
or precedents, \vhich alone can possibly exist bet\veen 
religious Lodies. Th
 Church grants to the magistrate 
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the po,ver of the sword, and the right of lnaking "-ar 
in a la\vful quarrel, and nations abuse this prerogative 
to break up that unity of love \vhich ought to exist in 
the baptized servants of a common 
Iaster, and to put 
to death by wholesale those whom they pray to live 
with for ever in heaven. This, I say,lnight be urged in 
controversy against Catholicisnl, as an extrelne instance 
of the "'"ant of unity i
 the Church; and yet, \vhen 
properly considerca, it is rather a special instance, I 
do not say of her unity, hut of her uniting power. 

he fights the battle of unity against nationality, and 
she ,,-ins. Look through her history, and you cannot 
deny but she is the one great principle of unity 
and concord which the ,,
orld has seen. [n this day, 
I grant, scientific uuions, free trade, railroads, and 
industrial exhibitions are put forward as a substitute 
for her influence, w'ith ,,"hat success posterity ,,'ill be 
able to judge; but, as far as the course of history has 
yet proceerled, the Church is the only power that has 
\vrestled, as \vith the concupiscence, so \"ith the pride, 
irritability, selfishness, and self-love of human nature. 
Her annals present a series of victories over that 
human nature, which is the subject-matter of her 
operations; and to object to her that she has an 
enemy to overcome, surely \vould þe a most perverse 
vie,,? of the ca.se, and a Inost sophistical argument in 
controversy. The barbarian invaders of the elnpire 
'were the enemies of the hlunan race and of each other: 
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and to subdue and unite them, and to harness them, 
as it \vere, to her triuIllphal c1.ariot by her luok and by 
her voice, was an exploit of nloral power, such as the 
\vorld has never seen elsewhere. Such, too, ,vas her 
continual arbitration Let\veen the fierce feudal mon- 
archs of the l\fiddle Ages, ,,'hicb, though not al \vays 
successful to the extent of her desire, exhibits her 
most signally in that her great and heavenly chardcter 
of peacelllakel', and vinllicates for her the attribute, 
given her in the Creed, and envied her by her enemies, 
of being One. 
And here I cannot but allude to the subject which 
employed our attention yesterday; for, be it for good 
or for evil, it then seemed a truth beyond contradic- 
tion, that one aud the same character was to be found 
in all Catholic nations, in north and south, in the 
middle age and in the present. I repeat, I anl not 
assuming no\v, any I110re than then, that this COHllllon 
character is athlliraLle and beautiful, or denying (as 
far as this argulllent goes) that it is despicable and 
offensive; [ unly relnintl you that its identity every- 
where was in yesterday's Lecture takeu for granted; 
and what was grant.ell by me to our o,vn prejudice 
then, must be conceded to l11e in our favour now. 
Considering the \V ille ditlerences in nations and in 
times, it surely is very relu:irkal. l le that the religious 
character, ,vhich the Catholic Church forms in her 
populations, is so identical as it is found to be. Can, 
U 
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indeed, there be a more nw.rvellous, ur even a" ful, 
instance of her real internal unity, than that a modern 
Naples should be like medieval England? J.nd if ,ve 
do not see the saIne character more than }Jartially 
developed in Ireland at this lllomeut, is not this the 
plain reason, that the Irish people has been worn 
down by oppression, not allo\ved to be joyous, not 
allowed to be natural,-as little capaùle of exhibiting 
human nature in a Catholic medium, as prin1Ïtive 
Christianity \\.hile it Ii ,"cd in the Catacolubs? 


4. 


After considerations such as these, I own I can 
sCilrcely trea.t seriously the earnestness \vith \vhich 
Protestant controversialists \vould call me back to 
contemplate the quarrels and jealousies of secular:i 
and regulars, among thernsel ves, or with each other j 
as if the hUlnan Illind ,vere not at all tillle
, so far as 
it is lefL to itself, selfish and exclusive, and especially 
ill thc various circulllstances under \vhich it is found 
in a far-spreading pulity or association. 'Yhell Catho- 
lics in any country are poor or few, each religious body, 
each college, each priest, is telnpted to do his utmost 
for himself, at the pxpense of everyone else. 1 do 
not lllean for his tClnporal interests, for he has not 
the temptation, but for the interests of his own lliissioll 
and place, and of his own people. He has to build his 
chapel, to support his school, to feed his poor; antI if 
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his ncx.t-ùoor neighbour gets the start of hilll, no 
IneaTIS will be left for hilllself. Or if he is of a 
luenùicltllt ortler, he feels he has 
 claim on the sup- 
port of the faithful, prior to a religious boay ,vhich 
I 
live8 on enduwlnell ts or has other property; but the 
latter has lately COlne to the country, and thinks it 
very fair, on its first start, once for al1 to make a 
general appeal, \vithont which it never 'will be a1le 
to get afloat. .AIl partie:-;, then, arc naturally led to 
look out for thelIlselves ill the first instance; anù this 
state uf Blind Iuay easily degenerate into a jealousy of 
the good fortune or prosperity of others. Alll1 then 
again, some men, or races of luen, are l110re sUllden in 
their tempers than others, or individuals nlay be defi- 
cient in nloral training or refinelllent, and strangers 
Inay n1Ïstake for a real dissension \vhat is nothing n10re 
than momentary and transitory collisioll. 
Or again, let the country Le Catholic, anlI the Church 
rich; theil, \\ hat so natural, so inevitahle, taking. Bleil 
as they are, as that large, anù \videly-slJread, and 
po\verfnl congregatiuns ur úrJers, high in repute, COI.J.1- 
manding in station, falllous in historical Jllemories) 
rich in saints, proud of their doctors, and of schools 
fouuùed un their traditioll, should be expo
ed to the 
various infinnities of party spirit, adhere sensitively 
and obstinately to the privileges ttiey possess, or to the 
doctrines ,vhich have Leell their \vatcJnvords, disparage 
other
 aHd wish to uverLl'ar theIn, auù provoke the 
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interposition of authority to put an end to the disputes 
\vhich they have excited? I should be curious to 
know whether there ever was a case "'hen two Protestant 
sects or parties found any unlpil'e at all, in a question 
of opinion bet,veen theIn, except indeed the strong ann 
of the la.w. .\ud, in saying all this, I am not deter- 
mining the fact of such quarrels among Catholics, nor 
the degree to \vhich they proceed; for, as in former 
Lectures, I anl not specially concerned with the inves- 
tigation of facts; I 
LIll taking for granted what is 
alleged by our opponents, and is antecedently probable, 
taking hUlnan nature as it is. But, in truth, you 
111Ïg
lt far Letter refer to the esprit de co'l]Js uf separ(lte 
regiInents in her 
rajesty's service, in order to prove 
that the tribes of I
eù Indians Il1ay be fairly said to 
live in peace together,-or þoint. to tIle rivalries and 
party politics of separate colleges in the national seats 
of learning as a proof that those bodies are n1utual 
1elligerents, fUHI assert that the university is not one, 
and does noL act as one, 'Lecause its colleges differ 
among thelll
elves,-tha.n assert thp like of any of 
tho:Je religious buùies, established aud sanctioned by 
the Catholic Church. The very saIUe parties, who have 
their dOluestic fpuds ,,'ith Olle another, \vill defend, a::3 
Catholics. their conlmon faith, or Cullmon l\fother, 
against an external foe; but v:hen did the Bishops of 
the Establishnlent ever stand by the :F'riends or by the 
r ndependents, or the Wesleyans by the Baptists, on 
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anyone point of doctrine, 'with a unity of opinioD, 
intelligent, positive, and exact? 
You recollect the popular story, which is intended 
to exeJnplify the suprcluacy of thc instinct of benevo- 
lence over religious opinion. It is suþposed to be one 
o'clock on Sunday, and a number of congregations are 
pouring out, their devotions being over, from their 
respective chapels and meeting-houses, ,,-hen a ,voman 
is taken ill in the street. The sight of this physical 
calamity is represented as sufficient to supersede all 
other considerations in the minds of the beholders, 
and to bind together for the nlOlllent the most bitter 
opponents in the C0l11nl0n ,,"ork of Christian charit.y. 
This argulnellt of course is based upon the assUDlption, 
and a very reasonable one, that the differences which 
exist bet,veen man and Inan in religious rnatters, far 
from disproving, do but illustrate and confirm the fact 
of the participation of all men in the natural selltinlent 
of compassion; and surely the case is the SatHe in the 
Catholic Church, as regards the differences and the 
unanimity of her religious bodies. Angustinians, 
!)onlinicans, Franciscans, Jesuits, and Carmelites have 
indeed their respective homes and schools; but they 
have, in spite of all that, a comnlon school and a 
common home in their }'fother's voice and their 
1\10ther's bosonl; u omnes OIlUliu!Il caritates patria una 
conlplexa est;" but Protestants can but "agree to 
differ." Quarrels, stopping short of division, do but 
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prove the strength of the princi pIc of combination; 
they are a token not of the languor, but of the vigour, 
of its life. Surely this is v.hat ,ve see and say daily as 
regarùs the working of the British constitution. 


s. 


But wc have not yet got to the real point of the 
question which lies þet,veen us: you allege these 
differences in the Catholic Church, my brethren, as a 
reason for your not suhlnitting to her authority. Now, 
in order to ascertain their force in this point of view, 
let it be consirlered that the prinlary question, ,vith 
every seriou3 inquirer, is tbe question of salvation. I 
alU speaking to those "hu feel this to be so; not to 
those \"ho lllake religioll a sort of literature or philo- 
sophy, hnt to those ,vho desirc, both in their creed and 
in their conduct, to approve theulselves to their :ßlaker, 
and to save their sonls. This being taken for granted, 
it imlnediately follows to ask, U "That must I do to be 
saved 1" and Ie who is to teach me 1" and next, can 
ProtestantislIl, can the N atiollal Church, teach me 1 
No, is the answer of COlnnlon sense, for this sirnplc 
reason, bccause of the variations and discor(lances in 
teachiIJg of both the one and the other. The National 
Church is no guide into the truth, because no one 
kno,ys \vhat it holds, and ,vhat it conlnlands : one party 
says this, and a second party says that, and a third 
party says neither this nor that. I Blust seck the truth 
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then elsewhere; and then the question follows, Shall 
I seek it in the COl11mUnioIJ of Rome 1 In ans.wer, this 
objection is instantly luade, (C Yon cannot find the 
truth in ROIne, for there are as many divisions there 
as in the national COlllnlunion." 'Yho would not sup- 
pose the objection to Inean, that these divisions were 
such as to make it difficult or impossible to ascertain 
what it \\ as that the Honlan COlunlunion taught? 'Vho 
,,'ould not suppose it to 111ean that there ,vas within 
the COlumullion of ltonle a difference of creed and of 
dognlatic teaching; ,vhereas the state of the case is 
just the reverse? Noone can pretend that the quarrels 
in the Catholic Church are questions of faith, or have 
tended in any ,yay to obscure or Ï1npair what she declares 
to be such, and ,vhat is ackno\vledged to be such by the 
very parties in tbuse quarrels. That Dominicans and 
Franciscans have been zealous respectively for certain 
doctrinal views, which they declare at the same titne to 
be beyond and in advance of the promulgated faith of 
the Church, thro,vs no doubt upon that faith itself; how 
does it folIo'v that they differ in questions of faith, 
because they differ in questions not of faith? Rather, 
I ,,"ould S(lY, if a Humber of parties distinct from each 
other give the sarne testilllcny on certain points, their 
differences on other points do but strengthen the evi- 
dence for the truth of those Dlatters ill which they all 
are agreed; and the greater the difference, the more 
remarkable is tbe unanÎ1uity. The question is, " Where 
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can I be taught, who cannot be taught by the national 
conlmunion, because it does not teach 1" and the Protes- 
tant warning runs, " Not in the Catholic Church, be- 
cause she, in spite of ditferences on subordinate puints 
amongst her memùers, does teach." 
In truth, she not only teaches in spite of those dif- 
ferences, but she has ever taught by means of them. 
Those very differences of Catholics on further points 
have thenlselves implied and brought out their absolute 
faith in the doctrines which are previous to them. The 
doctrines of faith are the comlllon basis of the con1bat- 
ants, the ground on which they contend, their ultimate 
authority, and their arbitrating rule. They are assumed, 
and introduced, and commented on, and enforced, in 
every stage of the alternate disputation; and I will 
venture to say, that, if you wish to get a guod view of 
the uUlty, consistency, solidity, and reality of Catholic 
teaching, your best way is to get up the controversy on 
grace, or on the Immaculate Conception. No one can 
do 80 wIthout acquiring a mass of theological know- 
ledge, and sinking in his intellect a foundation of 
dogluatic truth, ,vhich is simply anteceùent and com- 
mon to the rival schools, and "yhich they do but exhibit 
and elucidate. To suppose that they pervlex an in- 
quirer or a convert, is to fancy that litigation destroys 
the principles and the science of law, or that spelling 
out 'words of five syllables Dlakes a child forget his 
alpha Let. On the other hand, place JTour unfortunate 
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inquirer between I..uther and Calvin, if the lIo]y 
Eucharist is his subject; 01', if he is deterluining the 
rule of faith, between Branlhall and Chillingworth, 
Ðull anù IIoallley, and ,vhat residuunl will be left, when 
you have eliminated their contrarietic81 


6. 


It is imprudent in opponents of the Catholic Religion 
to choose for their attack the very point in which it 
is strong. As truth is tried by error, virtue by tenJpta- 
tion, courage by opposition, so is individuality and life 
t.ried by disturbance and disorder; and its trial is its 
evidence. The long history of Catholicisn1 is but a co- 
ordinate proof of its essential unity. I suppose, then, 
that Protestants must be considered as turning to bay 
upon their pursuers, when they would retort upon us 
the argument available against theIllselves from their 
religious variations. cc The Romanist must admit," it 
has been urged, " that the state, whether of the Church 
Catholic or of the Runlan Church, at periods before or 
during the 
liddle Ages, ,vas such as to bear a very 
strong resemblance to the picture he dr[nvs of our own. 
I do not speak of corruptions in life and Dlorals merely, 
or of errors of individuals, however highly exalted, but 
of the gencral disorganized and schismatical state of 
the Church, her practical abandonlnent of her spiritual 
pretensions, the tyranny exercised oyer her by the civil 
po,ver J and the intimate adherence of the ,vorst paa- 
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sions and of circumstantial irregularities to those acts 
which are vital portions uf her system." 1 Such is the 
imputation; but yet, to tell the truth, I do not kno\v 
any passages in her history which supply so awful an 
evidence of her unity and self-dependence, or so lumi- 
nous a contrast to Anglicanis111 or other Protestantism, 
as these verv anonialies in the rule alHl tenor of her 
01 
course as I have already observed, and shall presently 
, 
show by exaluples. 
Two years back, \vhen European society ,vas shaken 
to its basis, the question which came before us ,yas, 
not ,,-hether this or t1wt nation was great and po\ver- 
fnI, and able, in case of necessity, to go tû war with 
vigour and effect, hut even whether it could hold to- 
gether, whether it possessed that internal consistency, 
reality, and life, ,vhich mfHle it one. This \vas the 
question asked evcn ahout England; it \vas a problenl, 
debated before it could be tried, settled distinctly in the 
affirmative, ,,,hen a trial was granted. 1\fuch as \\ye 
lllight have confided in the steadiness of character, good 
sense, re" erence for law, contentn1cnt and political 
discipline of our people, ,ve shall, I suppose, admit that 
there was an evidence laid before the ,vorlc! of our 
national stability, after April 1848, to which no nlefe 
anticipation was equivalent. No one can deny, that, 
fully as we may be impressed \\-ith the security of 
Russia, still \ve have not, as regards Russia, such a 
1 "Pro!,1}. Off., p. 408. 
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vivid inlpression on our n1Ïnd, a1tllo
t 011 uur senses, of 
the fact, as was created hy the threat and the failure of 
a political rising in ]
nglaI1d at the date I have Inen- 
tioned. 
\nd sOlnetiules the longer is the trial, and the 
Dlore critical the contest (as in the instance of the civil 
discords of ancient Rutue), the greater \'igonr and the 
more obstinate life is exhibited by the nation and state, 
,,-hen once it is undeniably victorious o'.er its internal 
d.i::5orders. As external enemies do not prove a state to 
be \yeak till they prevail over it, so rebellions from 
\vithill nlay hut prove its strength, if they are smitten 
down and extinguished. N O\V, the disorders which have 
aft) icteù the Church have just had this office assigned 
thcJIl in the designs of Providence, and teach us this 
lesson. They have but assayed ,,"hat Inay be called the 
unitive and integrating virtue of the See of St. Peter, 
in contrast to such counterfeits as the Anglican Church, 
,vhich, set up in unconditional surrender to the nation, 
has never been able to resist the tyranny or caprice of 
the national ,,-ill. The Estaùlislnnent, having no in- 
ternal principle of indiviùuality, except ,vhat it borro,vs 
frotH the nation, can neither expel ".hat is foreign to 
itself, nor heal its own \vounds; the Church, a living 
body, ,vhen she becolnes the seat of a nlalady or 
disorder, tends froln the first to its eradication, 'v hich 
is but a matter of tin1e. This great fact continually 
occurring in her history, I win briefly illustrate by t" 0 
exan'ples, ,,-hich wi1l be the fairest to take, from the 
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extraordinary obstinacy of the evil, and its occasional 
pron1Ïse of victory :-the history of the heresies con- 
cerning the Incarnation, and the history of J ansenism. 
Fach controversy had a reference to a great Inysteryof 
the faith; in each every inch of the ground was con- 
tested, and the enemy retired step by step, or at least 
from post to post. The former of the two lasted for 
between four and five.. hundred years, and tbe latter 
nearly two hundred. 


7. 


}i'irst, as to the doctrine of the Incarnation, the n1Ïnd 
of Juan is naturalJy Î111patiellt of ,,,hatever it cannot 
reduce to the systelll of order and of causation to 'which 
it suLjects all its knowleùge; that is, of whatever is 
mysterious allù incomprehensible; no wonder, then, 
that it ,vas discontented with a doctrine so utterly inl- 
possible to fatholll as that of the Ahnighty and Eternal 
becoming mall. As private judgment is ever rising 
up against Revelation, as the irascible principle in our 
nature is ever insurgent against reason, so there ,vas 
a most determined effort and (to use a familiar word) 
set against this capital anù vital article of faith, age 
after age, on the part of various schools of opinion all 
over Christendom. They differed, and indeed were 
almost indifferent, ho'w the nlystery was to be disposed 
of; they took up opposite theories against it; they were 
antagonists of each other; but go it must. The attack 
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can)e upon the Church, not on this sidè or that, but 
fronl all quarters, at once or successively, \vhether in 
the wide field of speculation, or within the territory of 
the Church, and circled round the Holy See, rallying 
and fanning again aud again in very various positions, 
though beaten back for a time, and apparently brought 
under. It ,vas a very stubhorn fight; and till the end 
appeared, which was not till after luany generations, it 
would have heen easy to indulge nlÍs
ivillgs ,vhether it 
woul(l ever have an ending. Let us fancy an erudite 
Nestoriall of the day living in Splpucia, beyond the 
1imits vf the ROlnan Elnpire, anù looking out over the 
Euphrates upon the hattle which .was ,vaging between 
the See of St. Petf>r and the subtle hpresy of the l\[ono- 
physites, through so protracted a period; and let hinl 
write a defence of his own COffilllunion for the use of 
theological students. Doubtless he would have used 
that long contest as a ùecisiye argument against the 
unity and purity vf the Catholic Church, and might 
1Htve adopted, hy anticipation, the triulllphant words 
of a learned Anglican divine, rashly uttered ill 1838, 
and prudently recalled in 1842, ,,'ith reference to that 
J ansenistIc controversy, which T reserve for Il1Y second 
exalnple. H This very [:\fouophysite] heresy," he wouhl 
have said, "has, in opposition to all these anathelnas 
and conùeInnatiolls, and in spit of the persecution of 
the telnporal powers, continued to exist for nearly [300] 
years; anù, \vhat is nlore, it has existed an along in the 
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very heart of the Itoluan Church itself. Yet, it has 
perpetuated itself in all parts of that Uhurch, sometiules 
covertly, sometÏInes openly, exciting uneasiness, ttllllUltS, 
innovations, reforms, persecution, schisll1S, but al\\ ays 
allheriug to the Roman cODllllunion ,vith invincihle 
tenacity. It is in vain that, sensible of so great an 
evil, the ROIlUUl Church struggles anù rCSOl't
 to cvpry 
expedient to free her rOIn its presence; the loathed 
and abhorred heresy perpetuates itself in her vitals, 
anù infects her bishops, her priests, her l11onks, her 
universities; and, depressed fur a tÌ1up by the ann uf 
civil power, gains the ascendancy at length, influences 
thp councils of kings, . " . produces religious innova- 
tions of the 11lOSt extraordina.ry character, anù inflicts 
infinite and pernutnent injury and disgrace on the cause 
of the ROlnnn Church." 1 
Such is the phenomenon \vhich 1\fonophysitism dis- 
tinctly presents to us Inore than a thousanù years ùe- 
fore the rise of a heresy, which this author seelllS to 
have fancipd the first instance of such an anoInalr. 
The controversy began anliJ. the flourishing schools of 
Syria, the Inost learned quarter uf Christendoln; it 
extended along ....-\..sia :\Iinor to Greece and Constan- 
tinople; and then there "yas a pause. Suddenly it 
broke out in an apparently dissiInilar shape, and \\yith 
a ne,v Leginuing, in the in1perial city; sununoned its 
Rdherents, confederates, and partisans from North to 


1 Palmer's Essay 011 the Church, \ 01. i. p. 320. 
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South, came into collision ,vith the Holy See, and con- 
vulsed the Catholic world. Su ùdued for awhile, it 
returned to \vhat ,vas vel'y like its original form and 
features, and reared its head in .Egypt with a far more 
plausible phraseolugy, and in a far more promising 
positiun. There, anù in Syria, and thence through the 
,vhole of the East, supported by the eluperors, and after- 
,yards by the 
faholnetans, it sustained itself with great 
ingenuity, inventing evasion after evasioll, and thro,ving 
itself into llior
 and Inore subtle forlllulas, for the srace 
of near three hundred years. Lastly, it suddeuly 
appeared in a ne\\" shape, and in a fiual eftort, four 
hUllllred years from the tilne of its first rise, in the 
extreme 'Yest uf Europe, al110ng the theologians of 
Spain; anù fonned 11latter of controversy for our own 
Alcuin. the scholar of St. Bede, for the interposition 
of Chal'lenlagne, and the labours of the great Council 
of Fraukfort. 
It is impossible, JaIn sure, for anyone patiently to 
read the history uf this series of controversies, ,vhat- 
ever may be his personal opinions, without being 
intimately convinced of the oneness or identity of the 
wind, ,vhich lived in the Catholic Church through 
that long period; 

hich baffled the artifices anrl 
sophistries of the subtlest intellects, ,vas proof against 
hUlnan infirmity and secular exp
dience, and succeeded 
in 
stablishing irrevocably and for ever those points 
of faith ,vith which she startL}ù ill the contest. "Any 
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one false step ,vould have thro'Vll t1Je ,vhule theory of 
the doctrine into irretrievaùlc confusion; but it ,vas as 
if some indi viùual and perspicacious intellect, to speak 
humanly, ruled the theological discussion froln first to 
last. That in the long course of centuries, and in spite 
of the failure, in points of detail, of the most gifted 
fathers and saints, the Church thus wrought out the 
one and only consistent theory which can be formed 
on the great doctrine in dispute, prnves how' clear, 
simpl

, and exact her viRion of that doctrine was." 1 
Now I leave the retrospect of this long struggle with 
two reIn arks-first, that it was never don btful to the 
world for auy long time what was the decision of 
authority on each successive question as each came 
into consiùeration; next, that the sPl'ies of doctrinal 
errors which was evolved tended frolll the first to an 
utter overthrow of the heresy, each decision of autho- 
rity being a new anù further victory over it, which ,vas 
never unùone. It ".as all along in visible course of 
expulsion from the Catholic fold. Contrast this with 
the denial of baptislnal grace, vie,,'ed as a heresy 
,vithin the Anglican Church; has the sentinlent uf 
authority against it ahvays been uuq uestionable ? JIas 
there been a series of victuries uver it ? Is it in visible 
course of expulsion? Is it ever teuc1ing to be expelled? 
Are the influence and prospects of the heresy less 
formidalle now than in the age of \Vesley, or of 


1 }
ssay on Doctrin.tl Developmt'nt, 1>. 43 8 . 
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CahUllY, or of 13axter, or of Abbot, or of Cartwright, or 
of the ReforIncrs 1 


8. 


The second controversy .which I shall mention is one 
not 80 remarkable in itself, not so \\ ide in its field of 
conflict, nor so terrible in its events, but more interest- 
ing perhaps to us, as relating almost to our own times, 
and because it is u
ed as an argunlent against the 
Church's unity and po\ver of enforcing her decisions, 
by such writers as the theologian, of whose words I 
just no\v availed lll)'seif. For the bett
r part of t\\ro 
centuries Jansenism has trouLled the greater part of 
Catholic Europe, has had great successes, and has 
expected greater still; yet, somehow or other, such is 
the fact, as a looker-on ,vculd be obliged to say, \vhat- 
ever be the internal reasons for it, of .which he \vould 
not be a judge, at the end of the time you look for it 
anù it is gone. As fire anlong the stubble threatens 
great things, but surldenly is quenched in the very 
fulncss of its blaze, so has it been with the heresy 
in question. One might have thought that an age lIke 
this \vould have been especially favourable for the 
development of Jnany of its peculiarities; one never 
should be surprised even now, if it developed them 
agaIn. The heresy alrnost rose ".ith Protestantism, 
and kept pace \yith it; it extended and flourished in 
those Catholic countries on \vhich Protestantism had 
x 
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made its greatest inroads, and it gre\v by the side of 
Protestantism; when now suùdenly we find it dead in 
France, and it is receiving its death-blow in Austria, 
in the very generation, at the very hour, when Protes- 
tantism is at length getting acknowledged possession of 
the far-fa.med cornmunion of Laud and Halnmond. 
There was a time when nearly all that was nlost 
gifted, learned, and earnest in :France seemed COITU pted 
by the heresy; which, though condemned again and 
again by the Holy See, discovered ne\v subterfuges, 
anù gained to itself fresh patrons and protectors, to 
shelter it from the Apostolic baD. 'Vhat circle of 
naines can be produced, conI parable in their times 
for the combination of ability and virtue, of depth of 
thought, of controversial dexterity, of poetical talent, 
of extensive learning, and of religious reputation, with 
those of Launoy, Pascal, Nicole, Arnauld, Racine, 
Tillemont, Quesnel, and their co-religionists, admirable 
in every point, but in their deficiency in the primary 
grace of a creature, humility? 'Vhat shall we say to 
the prospects of a school of opinion, \vhich was influen- 
cing so many of the most distinguished Congregations 
of the day; and which, though nobly \vithstood by 
the Society of Jesus and the Sulpicians, yet at length 
found a.n entrance among the learned Benedictines of 
St. l\fa.ur, and had already sapped the faith of various 
menlbers of another body, as erudite and as gifted 
as they? :For fifteen years a Cardinal Archhishop of 
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Paris was it
 protector and lea(ler, and this at a (li::;tance 
of si xt)' years after its fonnal conùelnnation. First, 
the book itself of Janscnius had been condemned; 
and then, in consequence of an evasion, the sense of 
the book; and then a controversy arose whether the 
Church could decide such a Inatter of fact as that 
a book llad a particular sense. And then the further 
question caD1e into discussion ,,'hether the sense of 
the book was to be conclemned with the mere intention 
of an external obedience, or with an internal assent. 
Eleven bishops of France interposed \vith the Pope 
to prevent the condemnation; there were four who 
required nothing Dlore of their clergy than a respectful 
silence on the subject in controversy; and nineteen 
wrote to the l")ope in favour of these four. Before 
these difficulties had been settled, a fresh preacher 
of the same doctrines appeared in the person of 
Quesnel; and on the :Pope's condelIlning his opinions 
in the faluous bull Unigenitus, six bishops refused to 
publish it, and fourteen fonually opposed it; and then 
sixteen suspended the effects of it. Three universities 
took part with them, and the parliaments of various 
towns banished their .A.rchbishops, Bishops, or Priests, 
and confiscated their goods, either for taking part 
against the J ansenists or for refusing them the 
Sacraluents. 1 
.Å 5 tinle ".ent on, the evil spread wider and grew 


1 Vide 'lémoires pour servir. &0., and P
lmeT on the Church. 
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more intense, instead of being relieved. In the middle 
of last century, a hundred years after the condemnation 
of the heresy at ROIne, it ,vas en1bodied in the person 
of a far more efficacious disputant than J ansenius or 
Quesnel. The EUlperor Joseph developed the apparently 
harmless theories of a theological school in the practical 
forill of Erastianislu. lIe prohibited the reception of 
the famous bull Un1.ge9zitus in his don1Ïnions; subjected 
all bu11s, rescripts, and briefs from ROBle to an Ïlllperial 
supervision; forbade religious orders to obey foreign 
superiors; "suppressed confraternities, abolished the 
:processions, retrenched festivals, prescribed the order of 
offices, regulated the ceremonies, the number of masses, 
the Dlanner of giving benediction, nay the nUlllber of 
w'axlights." 1 He seized the revenues of the Bishops
 
destroyed their sees, and even for a time forbade them 
to confer orders. He permitted divorce in certain 
cases, and removed images from the churches. The new 
Reformation reached as far as Belgium on the one 
hand, and down to Naples on the other. The whole of 
the Empire and its alliances were apparently on the 
point of diso,vning their dependence on the Apostolic 
See. The worship of the saints, auricular confession, 
indulgences, Rnd other Catholic doctrines, were openly 
,,'ritten against or disputed by bishops and professors. 
The Archduke of Tuscany, imitating the Emperor, sent 
catechisms to the bishops, and instructed them by his 


1 Mémoires pour servir. &c. 
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circulars or charges; while a :Neapolitan prelate, iustead 
of his ordinary title of It Bishop by the grace of the 
IIoly .Apostolic See," styled himself U Bishop by the 
grace of the I(ing." \\"ho would not have thought that 
Henry of England had risen froln his place, and was at 
once in Vieuua, Belgitllu, Tuscany, and Naples 1 The 
reforlning views had spread into Portugal; and, to 
cOlnplete the crisis, the great antagonist of Protestan- 
tisln, 'which ,vas born ,vith it in one day, and had ever 
since been the best champion of the I-Ioly See, the 
Society of Jesus itself, by the inscrutable fiat of 
Providence, was, in that hour of need, to avoid \\'orse 
evils, by that very See suppressed. Surely the Holy 
I
Olnan Church is at length in the agonies of dis- 
solution. The Catholic po,vers, Germany, France, 
Portugal, and Naples, aU have turned against her. 
\\"ho is to defend ber 1 The mystery of Protestantism 
is unravelled; the day of Luther is COD1e; the Catholics 
send up a cry, and their enen1Ïes a shout of joy. 


9. 


Noli æm'lllari. Is it not written in the book of truth, 
that the ungoùly shall spread abroad like a green bay- 
tree, and then shall witber 1 that the adv
rsary leaches 
out his hand towarùs his prey, in orùer that he may be 
nlore emphatically slnitten 1 II Yet a little ,vhile, and 
the \\ icked shall not 1e : I passed by, and 10 ! he" as not; 
I sought hiIn, and his place was not found. Better w 
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a little to the just than the great riches of the wicked; 
for the arlns of the wicked shall Le broken, but the 
Lord strengtbeneth the just." So was it with the great 
Arian heresy, which the civil po\ver \vould fain have 
forced upon the Church; but it fell to pieces, and the 
Church remained One. So \vas it with Nestorius, with 
Eutyches, with the Image-breakers, with l\fanichees. 
\vith Lollarùs, ,vith Protestants, into ,,
hom the State 
would put life, but who, one and all, refuse to live. So 
is it ,vitli the comnHlnion of Cranmer and Parker, 
which is kept together only by the heavy hand of the 
State, and cannot aspire to Le free without ceasing to 
be one. One po\ver alone on earth has the gift and 
destiny of ever being one. It has been so of old tinle; 
surely so \vill it be now. }Ian's necessity is God's 
opportunity. Noli æ'1n'lllari, "Be not jealous of the 
evil-doers." . 
It is towards the end of the century: what shall be. 
ere that end arrive 1 . . . Suddenly there is heard a 
rushing noise, borne north and south upon the wings of 
the wind. Is it a deluge to sweep over the earth, anù 
to bear up the ark of God upon its bOSODl 1 ur is it the 
fire \vhich is ravaging to and fro, to try every Inan's 
work what it is, and to discrIminate between what is of 
earth and what is of heaven? Now 'we shall see what 
can live and what must die; now shall we have the 
proof of J ansenism; now shall we see whether the 
Catholic Church has that eternal individuality 'which is 
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of the essence of life, or whether it be an external thing, 
a birth of the four eleIuents, a being of chance and 
circumstance, made up of parts, but with no integrity 
or imlnaterial principle informing it. The breath of 
the Lord hath gone forth far and wide upon the face 
of the earth; the very foundations of society are melt- 
ing in the fiery flood which it has kindled; and w.e shall 
see whether the Three Children win be able to \\ alk in 
the midst of the furnace, and will come forth with their 
hair unsinged, their garolents whole, and their skin 
uutainted by the smeH of tire. 
So closed the last century upon the wondering "7orld; 
and for years it wondered on; wondered what should 
be the issue of the a\vful portant \vhich it witnessed. 
and what new' state of things was to rise out of the old. 
The Church disappeared before its eyes as by a yawning 
earthquake, and men said it was a fulfilment of the 
prophecies, and they sang a hYlnn, and went to their 
long sleep, content and with a J..Vunc ])Ùnittis in their 
mouths; for now at length had an old superstition been 
wiped off from the earth, and the Pope had gone his 
way. And other po,vers, kings, and the like, dis- 
appeared too, and nothing was to be seen. 
Fifty years have passeù away since the time of those 
wonders, and ,ve, my brethren, behold in our degree 
the issue of what our fathers coul\.i but imagine. Great 
changes surely have been wrought, but not those which 
they anticipated. The German Emperor has ceased to 
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be; h.e persecuted the Church, and he has lost his place 
of pre-enlinence. The Gallican Church, too, with its 
liluch-prized liberties, and its fostered heresy, was also 
swept away, and its time-honoured establishment dis- 
solved. Jansenism is no more. The Church lives, the 
A postolic See rules. That See has greater acknowledged 
power in Christendom than ever before, and that 
Church has a wider liLerty than she has had since the 
days of the A postles. The faith is extending in the 
great Anglo-Saxon race, its recent elleU)y, the lord of 
the ,vorld, \vith a steadiness and energy, '\vhich that 
proud people fears, yet cannot resist. Out úf the ashes 
of the ancient Church of France ha
 sprung a new 
hierarchy, worthy of the naille and the history of that 
great nation, as fervent as their St. Bernard, as tender 
as their St. Francis, as enterprising as their St. Louis, 
as loyal to the Holy Se(\ as their Charlemagne. The 
Empire has rescinded the illll-'ious regtÙatiolls of the 
Elnperor Joseph, and has cOlnDlenced tl1e emancipation 
of the Church. The idea and the genius of Catholicism 
has triumphed "rithill its own pale ,vith a power and 
a conlpleteness 'which the world has never seen ùefore. 
N ever ,vas the whole body of the faithful so uniteù to 
each other alid to their head. Never was there a time 
when there was less of error, heresy, and schisD1atical 
perverseness among then1. Of course the time will 
never be in this world, when trials and persecutions 
s11all be at an end: and doubtless such are to come, 
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even though they be below the Lorizon. But we may 
be thankful and joyful for what is already granted us; 
and nothing which is to be can destroy the mercies 
which have been. 
"So let all Thy enelnies perish, 0 Lord; but let 
them that love The
 shine, as the sun shineth in his 
rising 1 J J 
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LECTURE XI. 


HERETICAL AND SCHISltfATICAL BODIES NO PREJU- 
DICE TO TilE CAXHOLICITY OF TIlE CHURCH. 


I. 


THERE is no objection maùe at this time to the 
claÎIus of the Catholic Church more in1posing to 
the iTnagination, yet less tenable in the judgment of 
reason, than that which is grounded on there being at 
present so many nations and races, which have kept 
the name of Christian, yet given up Catholicism. If 
fecundity has ever been considered one of the formal 
notes or tokens of the Mother of souls, it is fair to look 
out for it now; and if it has told in favour of the 
communion of Rome in forlller times, so nO\\F surely it 
may be plausibly made to tell against it. It would 
seem as if in this age of the \vorlc1 the \vhole nUlnbel 
of anti-Catholics were nearly equal to the nUIllber of 
Catholics, at least so our I)þponents say; and I alll 
willing, for argument's sake, to grant it. Let it be so, 
or, in other words, let it be assumed that scarcely IHore 
than balf of Christendom subjects itself to the Catholic 
Church. Ce Is it not preposterous, then, " it is asked of 
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l1S, II to clailll to be the ,vhole, when you are but 3. 
Jnoiety ? And \vith \vhat countenance can you deIuanù 
that we should unhesitatingly and without delay leave 
our o,vn COIDDlllnion fur yours, when there is so little to 
sho\vat first sight that you have more pretensions to 
the Christian name than ,ve have 1" 
This is the arguß1ent, put in its broadest, simplest 
shape; and you, my brethren, 'would like to avail your- 
selves of it just as I have stated it, if you could. But 
you cannot; for it puts together all creeds and opinions, 
all communions, \vhatever their origin anù history, and 
aùds up the number of their IneIll bel's in rivalry of that 
of the Church's children. You would do so if JOU 
could, as your forefathers did before you; two centuries 
ago Archbishop Bramhall did so, and you have every 
good wish to copy hinl, as in his other representations, 
so in this. If 'Ve hold cOlnmunion," he says, speaking 
of the Church of England in contrast with those whom 
he would call Romanists, fC with thrice so many Catholic 
Chri
tians as they do; that is, the eastern, southern, 
and northern Christians, besides Protestan t8. "1 cc Di- 
vide ChristendolIl into five parts, and in four of then1 
they have very little or nothing to do. Perhaps they 
have here a monastery, or there a small haudful of 
proselytes; but what are five or six persons to so nlany 
nlÎllions of Christian souls, that tll
y shuuld be Catholics, 
and Dot all the others 1"1 This being the case, as he 


1 Vol. i. p. 6'28. Ed. 18012. 


2 Ibid. p. 25 8 . 
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vie,vs the matter, it of course follo\vs that we are but 
successors uf thl"' ancient Donati::;ts, a mere fraction 
of the Church excolunlunicating all the rest. cc The 
Donatists," he says, "separated the ,,,hole Church from 
their Communion, and substituted themselves, being 
but a small part of the Christian \vorld, in the place of 
the Catholic Church, just as the ROluanist::; do at this 
day. "1 . 
This, certainly, 'was turning the tables against his 
opponents, \\'ho had been accustomed to consider that 
the Church of gnglanù, granting it was a Church, was 
in the very position of the followers of Donatus, a 
fragment of Clrl'istendonl clailuing for itself inllnaculate 
purity; but let us oLserve what he is forced to do to 
make his argument good. First, of course, he throws 
himself into comlllunioll, \,'hether they will have hiln 
or not, not only with the Greek Church, but \\"ith the 
various heretical bodies all over the East; the N es- 
torians of Uhaldæa, the Copts of :Egypt, the J acobites 
of Syria, and the Eutychians of Annenia, whose heresy 
in consequence he finds it most expedient to doubt. 
CI Those Churches," he says, speaking of the East," do 
agree better, both aIllong themselves and with other 
Churches, than the !{oInah Church itself, both in pro- 
fession of faith (for they and we do generally acknow- 
ledge the sanle ancient Creeds, and no other) and in 
inferior questions, being free from the intricate anù 


1 Ibid. p. 106. 
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perplexed difficulties of the I{oman schools. . . . Ho\v 
are they 'heretical' Churches 1 Some of them are 
called N fistorians, but D10St injuriously, who bave no- 
thing of N estorius but the name. Others have been 
suspected vf Eutychianism, and yet in truth orthodox 
enough. . . . It is no new thing for great quarrels to 
arise frOIH mere mistakes. "1 Else\vhere he says: "It 
is true that SOllIe few Eastern Christians, in com- 
parison of those inntunerable multitudes, are called 
N estorians; and some others, by reason of some un- 
usual expression, suspected of "Eutychianism, but both 
most wrongfully. Is this the requital that he," that is, 
his Catholic opponent, ff makes to so many of these poor 
Christians, for maintaining their religion inviolated so 
many ages under 
Iahometan princes 1"2 
Ad Initting, as he does, these ancient and distant 
sectaries to have a portion in the Catholic faith and 
communion, it is not surprising that he extends a like 
privilege to the recently formed Protestant communities 
in his own neigh bourhood. 'c Because I esteem these 
Churches not completely formed," he says, U do I there- 
fore e"{clude them from all hope of salvation? or esteem 
them aliens and strangers from the comnlon wealth of 
Israel1 or account them fOrIllal schismatics? No such 
thing." 3 cc 1 know no reason ,vhy we should not 
admit Greeks and Lutherans to our cOffinlunion; and, 
if he" (that IS, his opponent) "had added them, 


1 Ihid. p. 260. 


2 Ibid. p. 3 28 . 


J Ibid. p. 70. 
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Annellians, Abyssenes, 
Iuscovites.l For the 
Lutherans, he does them egregious wrong. Throughout 
the kingdoms of Denmark and S\veden they have their 
bishops, name and thing; and throughout Gennany they 
have their superintendents." 2 
Such ,vas the line of argument which the defenders of 
the National Church adopted t,vo centuries back; and, 
of course, it \vas mUG,h stronger in the \\Tay of argument 
than anything ,vhich is attelupted now. Now., the 
Protestants are given up; we hear 1ittle or nothing of 
ff Churches not cOlupletely formed;" not rnuch account 
is taken uf the cc superinteudents" of Geflnauy; and 
as to the episcopacy of Dennlark and Sweden, the 
thing, if not the name, i
 simply gone. Nor ,vould 
any adherent of the theological party whom I am 
addressing, think with much respect either of the 
N estorians or of the l\Ionophysites of Asia and Egypt. 
The anti-Catholic bodies, ,vhich are nlade the present 
basis of the argument against us, are mainly or solely 
the Greek and the Anglican communities; and, as the 
antiquity, prescriptive authority, orders, and doctrine 
of .L\nglicanism, are the very subject in dispute, it is 
usual to simrlify the argument by resting it upon 


1 He adds: "Anti all those who do pro(e..s tIle Apostolical f'reed, as 
it is expounded in the first four general councils under the primitive 
lJiscipline. " These words are not quoted above, because they are eel'- 
tninly ambiguous. Bramhall does not say, "AU those who do In-ofas 
the decrees uf the first four general councils." 
2 Ibid. p. 5 6 .J. 
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ground
 which it is supposed we cannot deny; viz., 
the pretensions of the Greek Church, \vhose apostolical 
descent is unquestionable, and 'whose faith alnlost 
unquestioned. 
2. 
The argument, then, which I ha ve to consider, is an 
appeal to the iInagination of the following kind: The 
Russian Church, according to the statistical tables of 
1835, includes 39,862,473 souls within its pale; 1 the 
Byzantine, or what is commonly called the Greek 
Church, is said to number about three millions j 2 so 
that, excluding the heretical bodies of the East, we may 
place the whole Greek communion, from north to south, 
at about forty-three millions,s with such increase of 
population as in the last fifteen years it has gained. 
On the other hand, the 'whole number of Catholics, 
,vhich has been placed by some as low as one hundred 
and sixteen millions, is considered by Catholics at pre- 
sent to reach two hundred. But, whatever be the pro- 
portion between the Greeks and ourselves, anyhow so 
vast a communion as one of forty-three million souls is 
a difficulty, it is said, too positive for us to overcome. 
It seems incredible that Vie can have exclusive claims 
to be Christ's heritage, if those claims issue in the 
exclusion of such immense I)OpulatiollS from it; it is 


] Theincr, L'Eölise Russe, 1846. J ('onder, View of Religions. 
I In controversial writings, the numb('ra of the Greek orthodox cOJU- 
munion ace put at seventy or even ninety millions j it does Dot d.ppeu 
on what data. Conder puts them at fiîty million a. 
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incredible that we should be the Catholic Church, if ,ve 
have not the power to take them up into our system, 
but let them lie in their o\vn place. (( If the Greeks are 
separate from the See of Rome," it is argued, ff as ,ve see 
they are, we too Inay ,,'ithout hazard be separate also. 
They are too po\verful, too numerous for you to consider 
them as the subjects of a schism; they are too large a 
limb to admit of your..aInputation; they enter into the 
Church's life and essence; in ejecting them from her 
bosom, she would be tearing out herself; in excomnluni- 
eating them, you rather excommunicate yourselves; you 
are affording us a plain red'ltctio ad absurdum of YOJ.r 
Catholicity. And there is a second consideration ,vhich 
urges us, and that is, the frightful cruelty of denying to 
such multitudes of men, and to so great an extent of 
territory, a place in the Church, claiming it as they do 
from generation to generation, and flùly believing their 
own possession of it. Charity, still more than the 
necessities of controversy, obliges you to ackno\vlerlge 
them as a portion of the fold of Christ." 
This is the objection \v hich I am to examine, and 
you ,vill observe that I am to examine it only as an 
objection; that is to say, I am supposing that there is 
sufficient proof on other grounds that the Communion 
of ROIne is the Catholic Church, for to this the move- 
ment of 1833 has already been supposed to lead; and 
then, \vith this fact sufficiently proved, an objection is 
brought as an obstacle to our surrendering ourselves to 
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the convictiolJ which follows upun the proof..of the fact. 
'Vlw,t I have to do, then, is to show that the proof 
already brought home to us uf the Catholicity of the 
Ruman Communion, is not affected ùy the phenomenon 
in question; or that there are ways of accounting for 
it, if we do but assume, which I clain1 to do, that the 
Church uf Rome and Catholicism are synonymous 
teflllS. 


3. 


I observe, then, tbat this phenomenon is but one 
instance of a great and broad fact, \vhich has ever been 
seen on the earth, viz., that truth is olJposed not only 
by ùirect contradictions which are unequivocal, but also 
by such pretences as are of a character to ùeceive tllCn 
at first sight, and to confuse the evidence of what alone 
is divine and trust,vorthy. Thus, if I Inust begill from 
tbe very beginning, the enemy of luan did not over- 
COlne him in Faraù ise, except by pretending to be a 
prophet, and, as it were, preaching against his 
Iaker. 
U Ye shall not die the death,U he said; "ye shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil." Again, when 
Ioses 
displayed his miracles before Pharaoh, J annes and 
ßlambres "\\ ere allowed to imit.ate them; in order, so to 
speak, to gIve the king a pretext, if he was perverse 
enough to take it, for rejecting the divine lnessage. 
When the same great prophet had led out the chosen 
people to\vards the proll1Ïsed land, their enemies made 
the attelupt to set up a rival prophet in Balaaln, though 
y 
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it was overruled, as in other cases, by their Ahnighty 
Protector. 1Vhen a prophet denounced the schisln of 
Jeroboam, there was an old deceiver who seduced hitn 
by the claiIll, "I also am a prophet like unto the{h" 
The Temple had not long been built before a rival 
shrine arose on 
Iount Gerizilll, as if with the very 
object of perplexing the inquirer. Ie Our fathers adored 
ID this mountain," SRYS the Samaritan woman to our 
Lord, Cf and ye say that at Jerusalem is tbe place where 
men must adore." And He Himself warns us of false 
Christs and Antichrists, ,vho were to mislead the Inany 
with the imitation of His claims; and His A pos ties 
were resisted, and in a manner th\"arted, by Simon 
Magus, and others who set up against them. They 
thelllseives distinctly prophesied that such delusions 
were to be after them, and apparently to endure till the 
end of all things; so much so, that 'v ere such imposing 
phenomena as the Greek Church taken out of the way, 
it ,vould be difficult to say how the actual state of 
Christendoln corresponded to the apostolic anticipations 
of it; nor should we have any cause to be surprised 
though the effect of such phenoluena in time to come 
were more pI actically urgent and visibly influential 
than it has been hitherto. ff After my departure," says 
St. Paul, Cf ravenous wolves will enter in alnollg you, 
not sparing the flock. And of your own selves \vill rise 
up men speaking perverse things to draw away discip]es 
after them." And in his parting vtords he warns us 
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that fC in the last days shall come ùallgeruus tit IJ es, 
for Juen shall he lovers of theillseives . . . having an 
alJpearance indeed of piety," that is, of orthodoxy, fC but 
denying the power thereof." (( Evil men and seducers 
shall gro\v worse and worse, erring, and driving into 
error." And" there shall be a time when they ,vill 
not Lear sound doctrine, but according to their 0"'11 
desires they ",ill heap to themselves teachers having 
itching ears." I need not ren1Ïnd you that St. John and 
St. J ucle bear a silnilar testimony, which the event in 
no long time fulfilled. 
If you ,vould ask me for the most reillarkable ful... 
fihuent of their ,varning, I should point to l\fahollle- 
tanism, ,vhich is a far more suLtle contrivance of the 
enemy than we are apt to consider. In the first place, 
it perplexes the evidence of Christianity just in that 
point in which it is most original and striking: I Dlean, 
it professes the propagation of a religion through the 
world, ,vhich I suppose was quite a new idea when 
Christianity appeared. In the event, indeed, it did but 
illustrate the divinity of Christianity by the contrast; 
for \vhile the Catholic Church is a proselytizing power, 
as her eneluies confess, even at the end of eighteen 
centuries, J.Iahometanislll soon got tired of its own 
undertaking, and, ,,,hen the novelty and excitement of 
conversion 'v ere over, it relapseà into a sort of conser- 
vative, local, national religion, such as the Greek and 
Latin poly theisms before it, anù Protestantism since. 
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And next, it acted over again, as if in Dlockery, the 
part which Christianity had taken towards J udaisTl1, 
viz., it professed to be an inlprovement on the Gospe
 
as the Gospel had been upon the law; and just as 
Christianity dealt ,vith Judaism, so it pointed to the 
Christian prophecies thelllselves in evidence of its 
c]ainls, which it affected to interpret better than 
Christians themsel\
s. 
Ioreover, it swept away a 
considerable portion of the Christian heritage; and there 
it remains to this day in the coulltries ,vhich it seized 
upon, lying over against us, and for this reason only 
110t interfering \vith the arguJuents of our opponents 
for the divine origin of Christianity, that England 
lies north and Islamism is in the south. 
Then again, I cannot help thinking that Judaism is 
some,vhat of a difficulty of the saIne kind; not as 
if anyone ,vere likely to prefer it, any more than 

IahometanismJ to Christianity; that is another matter 
altogether; nor, in like lllanner, do I think that any 
of you, nlY brethren, would turn Greek rather than 
become Catholic: but I mean, that, as th
 fact of the 
Greek Church impairs the silnplicity of the Catholic 
argument, by its rival pretensions, so does the existence 
of Judaisnl interfere with Christianity; for, compared 
with it, Christianity is a novelty; and it may be said 
to Christians, Do Dot stand mid ,yay, but either go on 
to SOlne newer novelty, such as first Montanus, then 
1\Ianes, and then l\fahomet introduced, and others since, 
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or else go back to the mother of aU religion
, the 
Jewish La"., which, as yourselves allow, once at least 
was a prophet of God. On the other hand, even if we 
became ,Jews, as considering Judaism to be the perma- 
nent religion which God had given, still this would not 
get rid of the difficulty I am describing, for the proper 
claims of Christianity would remain; then, as before, 
you would have two rival prophets, one true, and one 
Dot true, though you ,,,"ould have changed your Jnind, 
as to ,,,hich ,vas true and ,vhich was false. Looking, 
then, at the world as it is, taking facts as they are, you 
cannot rid yourselves of those difficulties in the evidence 
of religion, which arise from the existence of bold. 
plausible, in1posing coun ter-claims on the part of error, 
such as the Greek communion makes against Catholi- 
cisln; and you nlust reconcile yourselves to them, unless 
you are content to believe nothing, and give up the 
pretension of faith altogether. 
But ,ye need not go to Judaism or l\Iahon1etanism 
for parallels to the Greek con1IDunion; look at the 
history of the Christian Church herself, and you will 
find precedents in former times of the present difficulty, 
more exact and apposite than those which can be 
adduced from the existence of Je,v or 
Iussulnlan. It 
may be observed that the Apostle, in the passage 
already quoted, speaks of the sects and persuasions, 
which by implication he condenlns, not merely as 
col1ateral and independent creations, but as born in 
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the Catholic body, and going out from it. "Of your 
o,vn selves shall men arise," he says; and St. Jolin 
says, "They ,vent out from us, but they ,vere not of 
us; for, if they had been of us, they would no doubt 
have continued with us." If this was not fulfilled in 
the very days of the Apostles on the extensive scale on 
which it was after,vards, this was simply because large 
national conversions and serious schisrns are not the 
growth of a day; but, as far as it could exist in the 
first ages, it has existed frolll the very first, though far 
lnore strikingly in the succeeding centuries of the 
Church. Froin the first, the Church 'vas but one 
Comnlunion among nlany which bore the name of 
Christian, some of them Inore learned, and others 
affecting a greater strictness than herself; till at length 
her note of Catholicity was for a while gathered up 
and fulfilled simply in the name of Catholic, rather 
than was a property visibly peculiar to herself and 
none but her. Hence the fainous advice of the Fathers, 
that if one of the faithful went to a strange city, he 
should not ask for the "Church," for there were so 
many churches belonging to different denominations 
that he ,vould be sure to be perplexed and to Inistake, but 
for the Catholic Church. 'If ever thou art sojourning 
in any city," says St. Cyril, "inquire not sin1ply where 
the Lord's House is, for the sects also l11ak0 an attempt 
to call their own conventicles houses of the Lord, nor 
merely ,,-here the Church is, but \vhcrc is the Catholic 
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Church." St. Cyril wrote in Palestine; but St. Austin, 
in Africa, anù St. !'acian in Spain say the same thing. 
The present Greek Church is at best but a local form 
of religion, and does not pretend to occupy the earth; 
whereas some of the early heretical bodies might almost 
have disputed with the See of St. Peter the prerogative 
of Catholicity. The stern discipline of the N ovatians 
extended from Rome to Scythia, to Asia l\Iinor, to 
Alexanaria, to Africa, and to Spain; while, at an 
earlier date, the families of Gnosticism had gone forth 
over the face of the \\'"orld from Italy to Persia and 
Egypt on the east, to Africa on the south, to Spain on 
the west, and to Gaul on the north. 


4. 


But you wiU say, there were, In those times, no 
national heresies or schism, and these alone can be 
consiùered parallel to the case of the Greek Church, 
supposing it schismatical ;-turn then to the history 
of the Gothic race. This great people, in all its 
separate tribes, received Christianity from Arian 
preachers; and, before it took possession of the Em- 
pire, l\Iæsogoths, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Alani. Suevi, 
Vandals, and Burgundians had all learned to deny the 
divinity of Christ. Suddenly France, Spain, Portugal, 
Africa, and Italy, found them
elYes buried under the 
'weight of heretical establishments and populations. 
This state of things lasted for eighty years in France, 
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for a hundred in Italy and Africa, and for a hundred 
and eighty in Spain, extending through a space of two 
centuries. It should be added that these Gothic hordes, 
which took possession of the Elllpire, had little of the 
character of barbarisnl, except that they \\?ere cruel; 
they were chaste, telnperate, just, and devout, and 
SOlne of their princes were men of ability and patrons 
of learning. Did you live in that day, my brethren, 
you would, perhaps, be looking with adlniration at 
these Arians, as no\v you look at the Greeks ;-not from 
love of their heresy, but, your imagination being 
affected by their number, power, and nobleness, you 
would try to make out that they really did hold the 
orthodox faith, or at least that it "ras not at all cer- 
tain that they did not, tbough they did deny, to be 
sure, the Nicene Creed, against which they had been 
unhappily prejudiced, and anathematized Athanasius 
fronl defective kno\vledge of history. You would have 
used the words of Bramhall, quoted above, when speak- 
ing of later families of heretics :-" How are they 
heretical Churches? some of them are called Arians; 
but most injuriously, wLo have nothing of Arius, but 
the name; other.3 have been susp('cted of 
Iacedonianism, 
and yet in truth orthodox /tough. It is no new thing 
for great quarrels to arise from mere rn.istakes." Bulk, 
not symnletry; vastness, not order; show, not principle 
-I fear I must say it, my dear brethren-these are 
your tests of truth. A century earlier than the Goths. 
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you wotÙd h'1ve heen enlarging on the iUlportance of 
the Donatists. "Four hundred sees!" you would 
have said; .t a whole four hundred! \vhy, it is a fifth 
of the Episcopate of Christendom. U nchurch them! 
impossible; \ve shall excollllliunicate ourselves in the 
atteln pt." 


s. 


Still, it may be said, I have produced Ilothillg yp.t 
to match the venerable antiquity and the authoritative 
traditions of the Greek Church, which is coeval with 
the Apostles, and for near a thousand years has been 
in its present theological position, and ,vhich, since 
its separation from the Holy See, has been able, as is 
alleged, to expand itself in a vast heathen country, 
which it has converted to the faith. Such is the objec- 
tion; and, as to the facts on which it is built, I will 
take theln for granted, as before, for argulllent's sake, 
for anyhow they are not sufficient to make the objec- 
tion sound. For in truth, whether the facts be as 
represented or not, you will find them all, and more 
than them all, in the remarkable history of the 
N estorians. The tel1\;t on \\"" hich these religionists 
separated fronl the See of Rome is traceable to 
Antioch, the very birthplace of the Christian name; 
and it was taken up and maintained by Churches 
"rhich were among the oldest i12 Christendom. Driven 
by the Roman po\ver over the boundaries of the Empire, 
it l,laced itself, as early as tþ
 fifth century, unller the 
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protection of Persia, and laid the foundations of R 
scbismatical comlnunion, the 1110st wonderful that the 
world has seen. It propagated itself, both among Chris- 
tians and pagans, from Cyprus to China; it was the 
Christianity of Bactrians, II nns, 
Iedes, and Indians, of 
the coast of 1\lalabar and Ceylon on the south, and of 
Tartary on the north. This ecclesiastical don1Ïnion lasted 
for eight centuries and 11l0re, into the depth of the lniddle 
ages-beyond the l>ontificate of Innocent III. It was 
adnlinistered oy as nlany as tw"enty-five archbishoprics; 
and, though there is perhaps no record of the number of 
its people, yet it is said, that they and the opposite sect 
of the 
lo11ophysites, in Syria and Egypt, taken together, 
at one time surpassed in populousness the \vhole Catholic 
Church, in its Greek and Latin divisions. And it is 
to be observed, which is much to the purpose, that it 
occupied a portion of the ,vorld, \vit.h which, as far as I 
am aware, the Catholic Church, during those many 
centuries, interfered very little. It had the further 
Asia all to itself, frorn 
Iesopotamia to China; far more 
so than the Greek Church ha'3 at this time possessIon 
of Russia and Greece. 
With this prominent exaynple before our eyes, 
during so large a portion of the history of Chris- 
tianity, I do not see how the present existence of the 
Greek Church can form any valid objection to the 
Catholicity \vhich we claim for the Communion of 
Rome. Nestorianism canle from Antioch, the original 
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A postoIic see j l'hotianism , as it has been called, from 
Constantinople, a younger l11ctropolis. N estorianism 
had its Apostolical Succession, as l)hotianisnl has, 
lld 
a formed hierarchy. If its principal scat ,vas new and 
foreign, in Chah1æa, not at .L-\ntioch, so the principal 
seat of Photianisru is foreign too, being Russia j if 
from Russia it has sent out missions and made con- 
versions, so, and IHuch more so, did N estorianisnl from 
Chaldæa. Yon will, perhaps, object that N estorianisnl 
was a heresy ;-therein lies the force of Iny argument, 
viz., that large, organi7.
(l, flourishing, imposing COffi- 
nlunions, ,vhich strike the inlagillation as necessary 
portions of the heritage of Christ, may, nevertheless' 
in fact be implicated in sonle heresy, which, In the 
judgment of reason, invalidates their claim. If the 
N estorian conl11iunion, enormous as it ,vas, 'was yet 
external to the Church, why must the Greek COln- 
munion be within it, merely because, supposing the 
fact to be so, it has sonle portion of the activity and 
success which ,vere so conspicuous in the N estorian 
missioners 1 Do not, then, think to overcome us 
with descriptions of the multitude, antiquity, and 
continuance of the Greek Churches; dismiss the 
vision of their rites, their processions, or their vest- 
ments j spare yourselves the recital of the splendour 
of their churches, or the venprabIe aspect of their 
bishops; N estorianisnl had then all :-the question 
lies deeper. 
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6. 


It lies, for what we know, and to aU appearance, in 
the very constitution of the human mind; corruptions 
of the Gospel being as necessary and ordinary a pheno- 
menon, taking luen as they are, as its rejection. 'Vhy 
do you not bring against us the vast unreclaimed popu- 
lations of paganism, or the political power of the British 
Colonial Ernpirc, in proof that we are not the Catholic 
Church? Is misbelief a greater marvel than unbelief? 
or do not the same intellectual and moral principles. 
,,?hich lead men to accept not.bing, lead them also to 
accept half of revealeù truth 1 Both effects are simple 
manifestations of priva.te judgment in the bad sense 
of the 1 )hrasc. that is, of the nse of one's o\vn reason 
against the authority of God. If He has made it a 
duty to submit to the supreme authority of the Holy 
See (and of this I aIn all along assuming there is fair 
proof), and if there is a constant rising of the human 
mind against authority, as such, ho\vever legitÎlnate, 
the necessary consequence will be the very state of 
things we see before our eyes,-not merely individuals 
casting off the Roman Suprenlacy (for individuals, as 
Leing of less account, have less temptation, or even 
opportunity, to rebel. than collections of men), but, 
llluch more, the powerful and the great, the \vealthy 
and the flourishing, kings and states, cities and races. 
falling back upon their own resources and their o\vn 
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connections, 1naking t11eir home their castlp, anù refus- 
iug any IOHger to be depeudent on a distant centre, or 
to regulate their internal affairs by a foreign tribunal. 
Assuming then that there is a supreme See, divinely 
appointed, in the midst of Christendom, to ,vhich all 
ought to submit and be united, such phenomena, as the 
Greek Church presents at this day, and the N estorian 
in the middle ages, are its infallible correlatives, as 
human nature is constituted; it would require a Iuiracle 
to llHtke it otherwise. It is Lut an exeluplification of 
the words of the Apostle, "The la\v entered in, that sin 
might abound;" and again, "There must be heresies, 
that they also ,,'ho are proved Dlay be made manifest 
alfiong you." A command is both the occasion of 
tIansgression, and the test of obedience. All depends 
011 the fact of the Supremacy of Rome; I assume this 
fact; I adn1Ït the contrary fact of the Arian, N estoriall, 
and the Greek COInmunions; and strong in the one, 
I feel no difficulty in the other. Neither Arian, nor 
N estorian, 1101' Greek insubordination is any true ob- 
jection to the fart of such supreluacy, unless the divine 
foresight of such a necessary result can be supposed 
to have dissuaded the Divine Wisdom frolu giving 
occasion to it. 


7. 


But another remark is in place llere. Nothing is 
more likely to characterize large populations of Chris- 
tiaus, if left to tLelllsel Yes, than a material instead of 
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a formal faith. By a luaterial faith, I Inean that sort 
of habitual belief which persons possess in consequence 
of having heard things said in this or that way frOlll 
their childhood, being thoroughly fall1Ïliar with them, 
and never having had ùifficulty suggested to them fron1 
,vithout or ,vithin. Such is the sort of belief ,vbich 
many Protestants have in the Bible; ,vhich they accept 
"ithout a Jou ht, till objections occur to them. Buch 
as this beconles the faith ùf nations in process of titHe, 
where a clergy is negligent j it becolnes sirnply natioll<ù 
anù hereditary, the truth being received, hut not on 
the authority of God. That is, their faith is 1ut 
ruateriaillot formal, and really has neither the character 
nor the reward of that grace-implanted, grace-sustained 
principle, which believes, not merely because it was so 
taught in the nursery, but because God has spoken j 
not because there is no teruptation to doubt, hut because 
there is a duty to believe. And thus it may easily 
happen, in the case of indiviòuals, that even the restless 
lllind of a Protestant, who sets the Vivine \Vill before 
hitn in his thoughts and actions, and wishes to 1e 
taught and ,vishes to believe, nlay have more of grace 
in it, and 1e lllore acceptahle in the divine sight, than 
his, who only believes passively, and not as assenting 
to a divine oracle; just as one ,vho is ever fighting 
successfully \vith ternptations against purity has, so far, 
a claÏlu of merit, which they ùo not share, who from 
natural temperaluent have not the trial. N o 'V. the 
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faultiness of this passive state of mind is detected, 
whenever a ne\v definition of doctrine is prolllulgated 
by the COlnpetent authority. Its immediate tendency, 
as exhibited in a population, will be to resist it, simply 
because it is new, while they on the other hand are dis- 
posed to recognise nothing but \v hat is familiar to them; 
whereas a ready and easy acceptance of the apparent 
novelty, and a cordial acquiescence in its prolllulgation, 
may be the very evidence of a n1Ïnd, which has lived, 
not Dlerely in certain doctrines, but in those doctrines 
as revealed,-not simply in a Creed, but in its Giver,- 
or, in other words, which has lived by real faith. 
As, then, heathens are tried by the original preaching 
of the \V ord, so are Christians tested by recurring 
declarations of it; and the same habit of mind, which 
makes one man an infidel, when he \vas before merely 
a pagan, lllakes another a heretic, who béfore was but 
an hereditary or national Christian. And surely we 
can fancy without difficulty the circunlstances, in which 
a people, and their priesthood, \vho ought to hinder it, 
may gradually fall into those heavy and sluggish habits 
of mind, in which faith is but material and obedience 
mechanica1, and religion has become a superstition 
in
tead of a reasonable service; and then it is as certain 
that they will become schisIl1atics or heretics, should 
trial COllle, as that heathen citie
; which have no heart 
for the truth, \vhen it is for the first time preached to 
then}, \vill harden into direct infidelity. It is nluch to 
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be feared, frolll \vhat travellers tell us of the Greek 
pripsthood anù their flucks, that both in H,l1ssia aud in 
U-reece Proper, they are Blore or less ill this state,- 
which Dlay be calle<l the proper dispositiun towards 
heresy anù schÜnn; I Tllean, that they rely 011 things 
more than on persons, and go through a round of duties 
in one and the same way, because they are used to 
then}, and because in consequence they are attached to 
them, not as having any intelligent faith in a divine 
ol'aclt' which has ordered thelll; and that in consequence 
they would start in irritation, as they have started: 
frOIn such indications of that oracle's existence as is 
necessarily inlplied In the promulgation of a ne\v 
definition of faith. 


8. 


I am speaking of the Inass of the population; and, at 
first sight, it is a very serious question, ,,'hether the 
population can be said to be simply gifted with divine 
faith, any more than our own Protestant people; yet I 
would as little Jare to deny or to limit exceptions to 
this l'eIllark, as I would deny the}ll or lin1Ït thenl aIllong 
oursel ves. Let there be as nlélny exceptions, as there 
can be found tokens of their being; and the more they 
are, to God the greater prabe! In this point of view it 
is, that w'e are able to take comfort even from tbe con- 
teluplation of a country which is given up \\Thether to 
heresy or schism. Such a country is far from being 
in the miserable state of a heathen population: it bas 
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portions of the truth remaining in it, it has some super- 
natural channels of grace; and the results are such as 
can never be kno\vn till \ve have all !Jassed out of this 
visible scene of things, and the accounts of the world 
are finally IIlade up for the last tremendous day. 
While, then, I think it plain that the existence of large 
Anti-Catholic bodies professing Christianity are as in- 
evitab]
) from the nature of the case, as infidel races or 
states, except under some extraordinary dispensation of 
divine grace, while there must ever be in the world 
false prophets and Antichrists, standing over against 
the Catholic Church, yet it is consolatory to reflect how 
the schisIn or heresy, which the self-will of a monarch 
or of a generation has caused, does not suffice altogether 
to destroy the work for which in some distant age 
Evangelists have left their homes, and l\Iartyrs have 
shed their blood. Thus, the blessing is inestimable to 
England, so far as among us the Sacrament of Baptism 
is validly administered to any portion of the population. 
In Greece, where a far greater attention is paid to 
ritual exactness, the whole population may be con- 
sidered regenerate; half the children born into the 
world pass through baptism from a schismatical Church 
to heaven, and in many of the rest the same Sacrament 
may be the foundation of a supernatural life, which i
 
gifted with perseverance in the hour of death. There 
nlay be many too, \vho, being in invincible ignorance 
011 those particular points of religion on \y hich their 
Z 
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Communion is wrong, may still have the divine and 
unclouded illumination of faith on those numerous 
points on which it is right. And further, if we con- 
sider that thère is a true priesthood in certain countries, 
and a true sacrifice, the benefits of Mass to those who 
never bad the lneans of knowing better, may be almost 
the same as they are in the Catholic Church. Humble 
souls who come in faith and love to the heavenly rite, 
under whatever disadvantages they lie, from the faulty 
discipline of their Communion, may obtain, as well as 
we, remission of such sins as the Sacrifice directly 
effects, and that supernatural charity which wipes out 
greater ones. ).:[oreover, ,vhen the Inessed Sacrament 
is liited up, they adore, as well as we,. the true Imma- 
culate Lamb uf God; d.nd when they communicate, it is 
the True .Bread of Life, and nothing short of it, w hicb 
they receive for the eternal health of their souls. 
And in like manner, I suppose, as regards this 
country, as well as Greece and Russia, we may enter- 
tain most reasonable hopes, that vast Inultitudes are in 
a state of invincible ignorance; 80 that those among 
them who are living a life really religious and conscien- 
tiou8, may be looked upon with interest and even plea- 
sure, though a mournful pleasure, in the midst of the 
pain which a Catholic feels at their ignorant prejudices 
against what he know's to be true. Amongst the most 
bitter railers against the Church in this country, lllay 
be found those who are influenced by divine grace, and 
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are at present travelling towards heaven, whatever be 
their ultinlate destiny. Among the most irritable dis- 
putants against the Sacrifice of the J\fass or Transub- 
stantiation, or the most impatient listeners to the glories 
of :ðlary, there may be those fur whom she is saying to 
her Son, what He said on the crosg to His Father, 
cc Forgive them, for they know not what they do." 
Nay, while such persons think as at present, they are 
bound to act accordingly, and only 80 far to connect 
themselves with us as their conscience allows. cc When 
persons who have been brought up in heresy," says a 
Catholic theologian, "are persuaded from their child- 
hood that ,ve are the enemies of God's word, are idol- 
aters, pestilent deceivers, and therefore, as pests, to be 
avoided, they cannot, while this persuasion lasts, hear 
us with a safe conscience, and they labour under invin- 
cible ignorance, inasmuch as they doubt not that they 
are in a good way." 1 
N or does it suffice, in order to throw them out of this 
irresponsible state, and to make them guilty of their 
ignorance, that there are means actually in their power 
of getting rid of it. For instance, say they have 
no conscientious feeling against frequenting Catholic 
chapels, conversing with Catholics, or reading their 
books; and say they are thrown into the neighbour- 
hood of the OIle or the company of the other, and do 
not avail thenlselves of their opportunities; still these 


1 Eu:-emhaum, vul. i. p. 5-1- 
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persons do not become responsible for their present 
ignorance till such time as they actually feel it, till a 
doubt crosses theIn upon the subject, and the thought 
comes upon them, that inquiry is a duty. Aud thus 
1!rotestants may be Ii ving in the 111Ïdst of Catholic 
light, and labouring under the densest and most stupid 
prejudices; and yet we nlay be able to view them with 
hope, though with anxiety-\vith the hope that the 
question has never occurred to them, strange as it may 
seem, whether ,\ye are not right and they ,vrong. Nay, 
I will say 801nething further still; they nlay be so cir- 
cumstanced that it is quite certain that, in course of 
time, this ignorance will be reluoved, and doubt will be 
suggested to them, and the necessity of inquiry conse- 
quently imposed; and according to our best judglllent. 
fallible of course as it is, we may be quite certain too, 
that, when that time comes, they will refuse to inquire, 
and will quench the doubt; yet should it so happen 
that they are cut off by death before that time has 
arrived (I aTn putting an hypothetical case), ,ve may 
have as nluch hope of their salvation as if we had had 
no such fore boding about them on our mind; for there 
is nothing to show that they ,vere not taken away on 
pnrpose, in order that their ignorance might be their 
excuse. 
...:\..s to the prospect of thoge countless multitud0s oÎ a 
country like this, who apparently have no supernatu:cal 
vision of the next world at all, and (lie ,vithout fcar 
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because they die without thought, 'with these, alas I 1 
anI not here concerned. But the remarks I have been 
making suggest much of comfort, when ,ve look out 
into what is called the religious world in all its varieties, 
whether it be the High Church section, or the Evan- 
gelical, whether it be in the Establishment, or in 

Iethoclisln, or in Dissent, so far as there seems to be 
real earnestness and invincible prejudice. One cannot 
but hope that that written 'V ord of God, for ,vhich they 
desire to be jealous, though exhibited to them in a 
mutilated form and in a translation unsanctioned by 
Holy Church, is of incalculable blessing to their souls, 
and may be, through God's grace, the divine instrument 
of bringing many to contrition and to a happy death 
who have received no sacrament since they were 
baptized in their infancy. One cannot hope but that the 
Anglican Prayer Book, with its Psalter and Catholic 
prayers, even though these, in the translation, have 
passed through heretical intellects, may retain so much 
of its old virtue as to co-operate with divine grace in 
the instruction and salvation of a large remnant. In 
theRe and D1any other ways, even in England, and much 
more in Greece, the difficulty is softened which is rre- 
sented to the imagination by the vie,v of such large 
populations, who, though called Christian, are not 
Catholic or orthodox in creed. 
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9. 


There is but one gpt of persons, indeed, who inspire 
the Catholic with special anxiety. as much so as the 
open sinuer. ,vho is not peculiar to any Communion, 
Catholic or schismatic, and who does not come into the 
present question. There is one set of persons in whom 
every Catholic must .feel intense interest, about whom 
he must feel the gravest apprehensions; viz., those who 
have some rays of light vouchsafed to them as to their 
heresy or as to their schism, and who seem to be 
closing their eyes upon it; or thm!te who have actually 
gained a clear view of the nothingness of their own 
Communion, and the reality and divinity of the Catholic 
Church, yet delay to act upon their knowledge. You, 
nlY dear brethren, if such are here present, are in a very 
different state fronl those around you. You are called 
by the inscrutable grace of God to the possession of a 
great benefit, and to refuse the benefit is to lose the 
grace. You cannot be as others: they pursue their 
own way, they walk over this \vide earth, and see 
nothing wonderful or glorious in the SUD, moon, and stars 
of the spiritual heavens; or they have an intellectual 
sense of their beauty, but 110 feeling of duty or of love 
towards then1; or they wish to love thein. but think 
they ought not, lest they should get a distaste for that 
Inire and foulness 'which is their present portion. They 
have not yet had the call to inquire, and to seek, and 
to pray for further guidance, infused into their hearts 
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by the gracious Spirit of God; and they will be judged 
according to what is given them, not by what is not. 
But on you the thought has dawned, that possibly 
CatholicisDl IllRY be true; you have doubted the safety 
of your present position, and the present pardon of your 
sins, and the completeness of your present faith. You, 
by nleans of tbat very system in which you find your- 
selves, have been led to doubt that system. If the 

Iosaic law, given from above, was a schoolmaster to 
lead souls to Christ, much more is it true that an 
. heretical creed, when properly understood, warns us 
against itself, and frightens us from it, and is forced 
against its will to open for us with its own hands its 
prison gates, and to show us the way to a better country. 
So has it been with you. You set out in simplicity 
and earnestness intending to serve it, and your very 
serving taught you to serve another. You began to 
use its prayers and act upon its rules, and they did but 
witness against it, and made you love it, not more but 
less, and carried off your affections to one whom you 
had not loved. The more you gazed upon your own 
cOllullunion the more unlike it you grew; the more you 
tried to be good Anglicans, the more you found your- 
selves drawn in heart and spirit to the Catholic Church. 
It ,vas the destiny of the false prophetess that she 
could not keep the little ones 'vho devoted themselves 
to her; and the lllore simply they gave up their private 
judgment to her, the more sure they were of being 
thrown off by her, against their will, into the current 
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uf attraction which led straight to the true Mother of 
their 
OUI8. So month has gOlle on after month, and 
year after year; and you haye again and again vowed 
obedience to your own Church, and you have protested 
against those who 18ft her, and you have thought you 
found in thelll what you liked not, and you have pro- 
phesied eyil about them and good about yourselves; 
and your plans seelned prospering and your influence 
extending, and great things were to be; and yet, strange 
to say, at the end of the time you have found your- 
selves steaùily advanced in the direction which you 
feared, and never 'were nearer to the promised land 
than rou are now. 
Oh, look \yell to your footing that you slip not; be 
very much afraid lest the world should detain you; 
dare not in anything to fall short of God's grace, or to 
lag behind \"hen that grace goes forward. 'Valk with 
it, co-operate \vith it, and I know how it will end. You 
are not the first persons ,,
ho have trodden that path; 
yet a little time, and, please God, the bitter shall be 
sweet, and the sweet bitter, and you will have under- 
gone the agony, and váll be lodged safely in the true 
home of your souls and the valley of peace. Yet but 
a little while, and you will look out from your resting- 
place upon the \vanderers outside; and ,,?ill wonder 
\\'hy they do not see that way which is now so plain to 
you, and will be inlpatient with them that they do not 
come on faster. And, whereas you nO'w' are so per- 
ph
xpd in n1Ïnd t.hat you seem to yourseh.es t.o believe 
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nothing, then you will be so full of faith, that you will 
ahnost see invisible mysteries, and will touch the 
threshold of eternity. And you will be so full of joy 
that you ,vill wish all around you to be partakers of it, 
as if for your O"Tn relief; and you will suddenly Le 
filled with yearnings deep and passionate, for the 
sal vatioll of those dear friends w'hom you have out- 
stripped; and you "Till not mind their coolness, or 
stiffness, or distance, or constrained gravity, for the love 
you bear to their souls. And, though they will not 
hear you, you ,vill address yourselves to those who will ; 
I 11lean, you will weary heaven with your novenas for 
them, and you will be ever getting Masses for their 
conversion, and you ,vilI go to communion for theIn, 
and you will not rest till the bright morning comes, 
and they are yours once again. Ob, is it possible that 
there is a resurrection even upon earth! 0 wonderful 
grace, that there should be a joyful llleeting, after part- 
ing, before we get to heaven! It was a weary time, 
that long suspense, when with aching hearts we stood 
on the brink of a change, and it was like death both to 
witness and to undergo, when first one and then another 
disappeared from the eyes of their fellows. And then 
friends stood on different sides of a gulf, and for years 
knew nothing of each other or of their welfare. And 
then they fancied of each other 'what was not, and there 
,,,ere misunderstandings and jealousies; and each saw 
the other, as if his ghost, only in imagination and 
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ill rnelIlOl'Y; and all was sickne
s and anxiety, and hope 
delayed, and ill-requited care. But now it is all over; 
the Inorning is come; the severed shall unite. I see 
them as if in sight of Ine. Look at us, my brethren, 
froIn our glorious land; look on us radiant with the 
light cast upon us by the Saints and Angels ,vho stand 
over us; gaze on us as you approach, and kindle as 
you gaze. We died, on thought us dl'ad: we live; we 
cannot return to you, you must COlne to uS,-and you 
are coming. Do not your hearts beat as you approach 
u:) 1 Do you not long for the hour \vhich makes us 
one 1 Do not tears caine into your eyes at the thought 
of the superabundant Jnercy of your God 1 


" Sion is the city of our strenf!th, a saviour; a ,vall. 
and a buhvark shall be set therein. Open ye the gates, 
3nd let the just Nation that keepeth the truth enter in. 
The old error is passed away; Thou wilt keep peace, 
peace because we have hoped in Thee. In the way of 
Thy judgments, 0 Lord, have \ve waited for Thee; Thy 
Name and Thy 1 emembrance are the desire of our soul 
o Lord, our God, other lords beside Thee have had 
possession of us; but in Thee only may we have re- 
TI1embrance of Thy Name. The dying, let them not 
live; the giants let them not rise again; therefore Thou 
hast visited and crushed them, and hast destroyed all 
their memory." 
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LECTURE XII. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY NO PREJUDICE TO THE 
APOSTOLICITY OF THE CHURCH. 


I. 
FEELING, nlY dear brethren, I should be encroach- 
ing on your patience, if I extended this course of 
Lectures be)'ond the length which it is now reaching, 
I have lJeen obliged, in order to give a character of 
completeness to the whole, to omit the discussion of 
subjects 'which I 'would fain have introduced, and to 
anticipate others which I would rather have vie\ved in 
another connection. This must be my apology, if in 
their number and selection I shall in any respect dis- 
appoint those who have formed their expectations of 
what I "Tas to do in these Lectures, upon the profession 
oontained in their general title. I have done \vhat IllY 
limits allo\ved me: if I have not done more, it is not, 
I assure you, fruin having nothing to sa.y,---for there 
are many questions upon which I have been anxious 
to enter,-but because I could neither expect you, nlY 
brethren, to give me more of your tIme, nor could 
COllln1and my own. 
As, then, I have already considpred certain popular 
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objections ,vhich are made respectively to the Sanctity, 
Unity, and Catholicity of the Church, now let me, as 
far as I can do it in a single Lecture, direct your atten- 
tiun to a difficulty felt, not indeed by the world at large, 
but by lunny of you ill particular, in admitting her 
A postolical pretensions. 
I say, "a difficulty not felt by the world at large;" 
for the ,vorld at larg
 has no such view of any con- 
trariety bet,veen the Catholic Church of to-day and the 
Catholic Church of fifteen hundred years ago, as to 
be disposed on that account to deny our Apostolical 
clainls; rather, it is the fashion of the mass of Protes- 
tants, w benever tbey think on the subject, to accuse 
the Church of the Fathers of what they call Popish 
superstition and intolerance; and some have even gone 
so far as to say, that in these respects that early Church 
was more Popish than the Papists themselves. But 
when, leaving this first look of the subject, and the 
broad outline, and the general impression, we COlne 
to inspect matters more narro,vly, and compare them 
exactly, point by point, together, certainly it is not 
difficult to find various instances of discrepancy, ap- 
parent or real, Ï1nportant or trivial, between the modern 
and the ancient Church; and tbough no candid person 
,vho has fairly examined the state of the case can doubt... 
that, if we differ from the Fathers in sonlP things, 
Protestants differ from theln in all, and if we vary from 
them in accidentals, Protestants contradict thelll in 
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essentials, stiI1, 
ince attack is luuch easier and plea- 
santer than defence, it has been the way with cel'tain 
disputants, especially with the Anglican school, instead 
of accounting for their own serious departure in so many 
respects from the priIniti ve doctrine and ritual, to can 
upon us to show why we differ at aU from our first 

"athers, though partially and intelligibly, in matters 
of discipline and in the tone of our opinions. Thus 
it is that Jewel tries to throw dust in the eyes of the 
world and does his best to make an attack upon the 
Papacy and its claims pass for an Apology for the 
Church of England; and nlore writers have followed 
his e:>..ample than it is worth while, or indeed possible, 
to enUD1erate. And they have been answered again 
and again; and the so-called novelties of modern 
CatholicisIl1 have been explained, if not so as to silence 
all opponents (which could not be expected), yet at the 
very lowest so far as this (which is all that is incunl bent 
on us in controversy), so .far as to show that we have a 
case in our favour. I say, even though we have not 
done enough for our proof, we ha ve done enough for 
our argument, as the world will allow; for on our 
as
ailants, not on us, lies the "onus probandi," and 
they have done nothing till they have actually n1ade 
their charges good, and destroyed the very tenable- 
ness of our position and even the Inere probability of 
our representations. However, into the consideration, 
whether of these objections or of thpir answers) I sl1all 
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not be expected to enter; Bnd especially, because 
each woulll funD a separate subject in itself, and fur- 
nish matter for a separate Lecture. flow, for instance, 
would it be possible in the course of an hour, and wIth 
such nn exercise of attention as might fairly be exacted 
of you, to enI brace subjects as distinct frotn each other 
as the primitive faith concerning the Blessed Virgin, 
and the Apostolic Se.e, and the Holy Eucharist, and 
the \\Torship of images ? You would not expect such 
an effort of me, nor promise it for yourselves; and the 
less so, because, as you know, my profession all alung 
has been to confine myself, as far as I can, to general 
considerations, and to appeal, in proof of ,vhat I ussert, 
rather to conlmon sense and truths before our eyes than 
to theology and history. 


l. 
In thus opf\ning the subject, my brethren, I have 
bepn both eXplaining and apologizìng for what 1 am 
proposing to do. For, if I anI to say sonlething, not 
directly in answer to the particular objections in detail, 
brought from Antiquity against the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the present Catholic Church, but by way of 
appeasing and allaying that general misgiving and 
perplexity ,vhich these objections excite, what can I do 
bettpr t.han appeal to a fact,-though I cannot do so 
wit.hout SOllle indulgence on the part of IHY hear
rs - 
a fact connected with myself? And it is the less unfair 
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to do 
o, becanse, as regards the history of the flarly 
ChUTl'h anù the 'writings of the Fathers, so many must 
go by the testimony of others, and so few have oppor- 
tunity to use their own experience. I say, then, that 
the 'writings of the Fathers, so far from prejudicing at 
least one man against the modern Catholic Church, 
have been simply and solely the one intellectual cause 
of his having renounceù the religion in which he was 
born and submitted hiInself to her. '\Vhat other causes 
there nlay be, not intellectual, unknown, unsuspected 
by hiruself, though freely imputed on mere conjecture 
by tho
e who would invalidate bis testimony, it would 
be unbecoming and inlpertinent to discuss; for himself, 
If he is asked why he became a Catholic, he can only 
give that answer which experience and consciousness 
bring home to him as the true one, viz., that he joined 
the Catholic Church siInply because he believed it, and 
it only, to be the Church of the Fathers; because he 
believed that there was a Church upon earth till the end 
of time, and one only; and because, unless it was the 
Communion of Rome, and it only, there was none;- 
because, to use language purposely guarded, because it 
waS the language of controversy, "all parties will agree 
that, of all existing systenls, the present COlnlllunion 
of Rome is the nearest approximation in fact to the 
Church of the Fathers; possible though some may 
think it, to he still nearer to it on paper; "-becau
eJ 
,e did St. Athanasius or St. .Ambrose come sudùell}Y to 
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life, it cannot be doubted what corumunion they would 
Illistake," that is) would recognize) "for their o,vn; " - 
because" all will agree that these .Fathers, ,,'ith what- 
ever differences of opinion, 'whatever protests if you 
,vill, would find thelllselves lllore at home with such 
BleIl as St. nernard or St. Ignatius Loyola, or 'with the 
lonely priest in his lodginJs, or the holy sisterhood of 
charity, or the unlett
red crowù before the altar, than 
with the rulera or the meInber
 of any other religIous 
community." 1 
This is the great, Inanifest, historical phenomenon 
which converted me,-to which all particular inquines 
Jonverged. Christianity is Hot a matter of opinion. 
but an external fact, entering into, carried out in, 
indivisible from, the bi
tory of the world. It has a 
bodily occupation of the world; it is one continuous 
fact or thing, the same from first to last, distinct froID 
everything else: to be a Christian is to partake of, to 
submit to, this thing; and the simple question W8&, 
"There, what is this thing in this age, which in the first 
age was the Catholic Church? The answer was un- 
deniable; the Churcb called Catholic now, is that very 
same thing in hereditary descent, in organization, in 
principles, in position, in f'xternal relations, which was 
called the Catholic Church then; name and thing have 
ever gone together, by an uninterrupted connection 
and succession, frum then till now. Whether it had 


1 Essav on Doctrinal Development, p. 138. 
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been corrupted in its teaching ,vas, at best, a. lllatter ot 
opinion. It ,vas indefinitely Dlore evident a fact, that 
it stood on the ground and in the place of the ancient 
Church, as its heir and representative, than that certain 
peculiarities in its teaching ,vere really innovations and 
corruptions. Say there is no Church at all, if you ,vill, 
anù at least I shall understaud you; but do not nleddle 
,vith a fact attested Ly mankind. I am almost ashalued 
to insist upon so plain a 'point, ,,'hich in many respects 
is axiomatically true, except that there are persons 
\\"ho wish to deny it. Of course, there are and have 
been such persons, and men of deep learning; but their 
adverse opinion does not interfere with my present use 
of what I think so plain. Observe, I am not insisting 
on it as an axiom, though that is my own view of the 
matter; nor proving it as a conclusion, nor forcing it on 
your acceptance as your reason for joining the Catholic 
Church, as it was mine. Let everyone have his own 
reason for becoming a Catholic; for reasons are In 
plenty, anù there are enough for you all, and moreover 
all of them are good ones and consistent ,vith each 
other. I am not assigning reasons why you should be 
Catholics; you have them already: frolll first to last I 
am doing nothing Illore than removing difficulties in 
your path, which obstruct the legitimate effect of those 
reasons ,vhich have, as I am ass
miDg, already con- 
vinced you. And to-day I am answering the objection, 
so powcrfully urgcd upon those who have no 111eanS of 
2 .\ 
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examining it for themselves, that, as a matter of fact. 
the modern Church has departed from the teaching of 
the ancient. No,v even one man's contrary testimony 
obscures the certainty of this supposed matter of fact, 
though it is not sufficient to establish any opposite 
Blatter of fact of his own. I say, then, the Catholicism 
of to-day is not likely to be really yery different from 
the Catholicism of .Antiquity, if its agreement, or rather 
its identity, with Antiquity forn1s the very reason on 
,vhicb even one educated and reflecting person was 
induced, luuch against every natural inducement, to 
subn1Ït to its clainls. Ancient Catholicity cannot supply 
a very conclusive argument against modern Catholicity, 
if the ancient has furnished even one such person ,vith 
a conclusive argument in favour of the modern. Let 
us grant that the argument against the modern Church 
dra,vn fronl Antiquity, is not altogether destroyed by 
this antagonistic argunlent in her behalf, dra\vn from 
the same Antiquity; yet surely that argument adverse 
to her will be too much dalnaged and enfeebled by the 
collision to do llluch towards resisting such direct inde- 
prudent reasons, personal to yourselves, as are already 
leading you to her. 


3. 
1\ly testiInony, then, is as follo,vs. Even ,vhen I was 
a boy, my thoughts were turned to the early Church, 
and especially to the early Fathers, by the perusal of 
the Calvinist John 
1ilner's Church History, and I 
Laye never lost, 1 never have suffered a suspension of 
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the impres::iion, Jeep and Ino
t pleasurable, ,vhich his 
sketches of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine left on Iny 
ßlind. Flom that time the vision of the Fathers ,yas 
ah\"a) s, to my imagination, I lnay say, a paradise of 
delight to the contemplation of \vhich I directed my 
thoughts from time to time, ,vhenever I ,vas free frOin 
the engagelnents propel' to my time of life. 'Vhen 
years afterwards (1828) I first began to read their 
,vorks ,vith attention and on system, I Lusied myself 
much in analysing them, and in cataloguing their 
doctrines and principles j but, when I had thus pro- 
ceeded very carefully and minutely for some space of 
time, I found, on looking back on what I had done, 
that I had scarcely done anything at all j I found bhat 
I had gained very little from them, and I came to the 
conclusion that the Fathers I had been reading, which 
,vere exclusively those of the ante-Nicene period, had 
very little in theIne At the time I did not discover 
the reason of this result, though, on the retrospect, it 
was plain enough: I had read them simply on Protes- 
tant ideas, analysed and catalogued thelll on Protestant 
principles of division, and hunted for Prote:;tant doc- 
trines and usages in them. :ßly headings ran, "J ustifi- 
cation by faith only," "Sanctification," and the like. 
I kne,v not what to look for in thenl; I sought what 
,vas not there, I missed what was there; I laboured 
through the night anù caught nothing. But I should 
lliake Olle iIllportant exception: I rose fruin their per- 
'Usal ,rith a vivid pûrception of the divine institutiDn, 
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the preroöi.ltive
, and the gifts of the E!Ji
col!ttte; that 
is, ,,'ith an implicit aversion to the Erastian principle. 
Some yearö afterwards (1831) I took up the study 
of thenl again, ,vhen I had occasion to enlploy myself 
on tbe history of Arianism. I read theIll ,vith Bull's 
Defensio, as their hey, as far as hi., subject extenùed; 
but I anl not aware that I Iuade any other special 
doctrinal use of them 'tt that time. 
.After this I set luysclf to the study of them, "ith 
the vie\\r of pursuing the series of controversies con- 
nected with our Lord's Person; and to the exan1Ïnation 
of these controversies I dcvoted t,vo SUillnlers, "ith 
the interval of several years bet" een them (1835 and 
1839). And now at length I was reading them for Iny- 
self; for no Anglican wTiter bad specially and n1Ïnutely 
treated the subjects on "hich I ,vas engaged. On 
my first introduction to thenl I had read theln as 
01 
a. Protestant; and next, I had read thenl pretty nluch 
as an _\.llglicall, tbough it is observable that, \vhatever 
I gained on either re
Hling, over and above the theory 
or system ,vitb "hich I started, ,vas in a Catholic 
direction. In the fornier of the t\'"O sunllllers above 
lnentioned (1835), Iny reading ,vas ahno
t entirely 
confined to strictly doctrjnal subjects, to the exclusion 
of hi
tory, and I believe it left TIle pretty 11luch ,vhere 
I ,vas on the question of the Catholic Church; but in 
the latter of thelll (1839) it ,vas principally occupied 
with the history of the :!\lo11ophysite coutl'UVCl'Sr, anù 
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the circulnstances and transactions of the Council of 
Chalcedoll, in the fifth century, and at once and irre- 
vocably I found my faith in the tenableness of the 
fundamental principle of Anglicanism disappear, and 
a doubt of it implanted in DIY mind ,vhich never was 
eradicated. I thought I saw in the controversy I have 
named, and in the Ecunlenical Council connected with 
it, a clear interpretation of the present state of Christen- 
dom, and a key to the different parties and personages 
w'ho have figured on the Catholic or the Protestant 
siùe at and since the era of the Refol nlation. During 
the autumn of the same year, a paper I fell in with 
upon the schism of the Donatists,1 deepened the im- 
pression \vhich the history of the !1onophysites had 
made; and I felt dazzled and excited by the new view 
of things which was thus opened upon me. Distrusting 
nlY judglnent, and that I might be a better judge of 
the subject, I determined for a time to put it away 
from my mind; nor did I return to it till I gave 
myself to the translation of the doctrinal Treatises of 
St. Athanasius, at the end of 1841. This occupatIon 
brought up again before me the whole question of the 
Ârian controversy and the Nicel1e Council; and now 
I clearly saw in that history. ,,,hat I had not perceived 
on the first study of it, the same phenomenon \vhich 
had already startled me in the history of St. Leo and 
the 
Ionophysites. From that time, \vhat delayed my 


1 By Dr. \Visemnn. 
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conviction of the claims of the Catholic Church upon 
DIe, was not any confidence in Anglicanism as a systen) 
of doctrine, but particular objections which as yet I saw 
no way of reducing, such as Inay at present weigh ,vith 
you, and the fear that, since I found my friends strongly 
opposed to Iny view of the matter, I nlight, In some 
way or other, be involved in a delusion. 


.. 


4. 


And now you will ask lne, what it is I saw in the 
history of prilnitive controversies and Councils which 
\vas so fatal to the pretensions of the .Anglican Church? 
I sa,\' that the general theory and positiun of Anglican- 
iSln was no novelty in ancient history, but had a distinct 
place in it, and a series of prototypes, anù that these 
prototypes had ever been heretics or the patrons of 
heresy. The very badge of Anglicanism, as a system, 
is that it is a Via }'Icd1"a; this is its life; it is this, or 
it is nothing; deny this, and it forth,vith di
solves into 
Catholicisn1 or l>rotestantism. This constitutes its only 
clainl to be recognized as a distinct fornl of Christianity; 
it is its recomlnendation to the world at large, and its 
sin1ple Illeasuring-line for the 'whole field of theology. 
The JTia :ßlcdia appeals '-'Û the good sense of mankind; 
it says that the human mind is naturally prone. to 
excess, and that theological COllI batants in particular 
are certain to run into extrelnes. Truth, as yirtue, lie
 
in a mean; ,yhateyer, then, is true, ,vhatever js not true, 
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extremes certainly are false. And, \vhereas truth is in 
a mean, for that very reason it is very moderate and 
liberal; it can tolerate either extreme with great 
patience, because it views neither with that keenness 
of contrariety with which one extreme regards the other. 
For the saUle reason, it is comprehensive; because, 
being in a certain sense in the centre of all errors, 
though having no part in any of them, it may be said 
to rule and to temper them, to bring them together, 
and to make them, as it were, converge and conspire 
together in one under its own meek and gracious sw'ay. 
Dispassionateness, forbearance, indulgence, toleration, 
and comprehension are thus all of them attributes of the. 
Via Afedia. It is obvious, moreover, that a doctrine like 
thiswillfind especial acceptance with the civil magistrate. 
Religion he needs as an instrument of government; 
yet in religious opinion he sees nothing else but the 
fertile cause of discord and confusion. Joyfully then 
does he welcome a form of theology, whose very mission 
it is to temper the violence of polemics, to soften and 
to accommodate differences, and to direct the energies of 
churchmen to the attaÌ1nnent of tangible good instead 
of the discussion of mysteries. 
This sentiment I expressed in the following passage, 
in the year 1837, \vhich I quote with shanle and sorro\v; 
the more so, because it is certa.inly inconsistent with 
my own general teaching, from the very time I began 
to \vrite, except for a short interval in 1825 and 1826 
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w'hich need not be noticed here. I-Iowever, it is an 
accurate exponent of the Anglican theory of religion. 
"Though it is not likely," I said, "that Romanisln 
should ever again beconle forn1Ìdable in England, yet 
it may be in a position to make its voice heard; and, 
in proportion as it is able to do so, the Via lIIedia will 
do important service of the following kind. In the 
controversy \vhich 'will ensue, Rnme ,,'ill not fail to 
preach, far and \vi(le, the tenet which it neyer conceals, 
that there is no salvation e>..ternal to its 0\\''1} COill- 
Innlllon. On the other hand, Protestantism, as it exists, 
will not be behind-hand in consigning to eternal ruin 
aU ,vho are adherents of l{oman doctrine. What a 
prospect is this! t"TO widely-spread and po\verful par- 
ties dealing forth solemn anathemas upon each other, 
in the N aIDe of the Lord! Indifference and scepticism 
must be, in such a case, t.he ordinary refuge of lllen of 
mild and peaceable minds, ,,'ho revolt from such pre- 
8umption, and are deficient in clear views of the truth. 
I cannot well exaggerate the misery of such a state of 
things. Here the English theology would come in with 
its characteristic calmness and caution, clear and de- 
cided in its view, giving no encouragement to luke- 
warmness and liberalisln, but withholding all absolute 
anathemas on errors of opinion, except ".here the 
primitive Church sanctions the use of them." 1 
Such, then, is the Anglican Church and its Vi(1 JfalÚl, 


1 Proph. (Hf. p. 26. 
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and such the practical application of it; it is an inter- 
position or arbitration bet,veeu the extreme doctrines of 
Protestantism on the one hand, and the faith of Rome 
'which Protestantisn1 contradicts on the other. At the 
sanle time, though it may he unwilling to allow it, it is, 
from the nature of the case, but a particular form of 
Protestantism. I do not say that in secondary principles 
it may not agree with the Catholic Church; but, its 
essential idea being that she has gone into error, whereas 
the essential idea of Catholicism is the Church's infal. 
libility, the Via Media is really nothing else than 
Protestant. Not to submit to the Church is to oppose 
her, and to side with the heretical party; for medium 
there is none. The Via jllcdia assumes that Protestant- 
iSlll is right in its protest against Catholic doctrine, only 
that that protest needs correcting, limiting, perfecting. 
This surely is but a matter of fact; for the Via J[edia 
has adopted all the great Protestant doctrines, as its 
most strenuous upholder and the highest of Anglo- 
Catholics will be obliged to allo,v; the mutilated canon, 
the defective Rule of Faith, justification by faith only, 
putative righteousness, the infection of nature in the 
regenerate, the denial of the five Sacraments, the relation 
of faith to the Sacramental Presence, and the like; its 
aim being nothing else than to moderate, with l\felanc- 
thon, the extrpme statements of Luther, to keep them froln 
shocking the feelings of human nature, to protect them 
from the criticism of COllllllOll sense, and from the 
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pressure and urgency of controversial attack. Thus we 
have three parties on the historical stage; the See and 
Communion of }{olne; the original pure Protestant, 
violent, daring, offensive, fanatical in his doctrines; and 
a cautious middle party, quite as heretical in principle 
and in doctrinal elements as Prutestantislll itself, but 
having an eye to the necessities of controversy, sensible 
in its ideas, sober in its tastes, safe in its statements, 
conservative in its aims, and practical in its measures. 
Such a Via Media has been represented by the line of 
Archùishops of Canterbury from Tillotson downwards, 
as by Cranmer before them. Such in their theology, 
though not in their persons or their histories, \vere Laud 
and Bull, Taylor and Hammond, and I nlay say nearly 
all the great authorities of the Established Church. 
This distillcti ye character has often been noticed, 
especially by 
lr. Alexander Knox, and much ulight be 
said upon it; and, as I have already observed, it ever 
receives the special countenance of the civil roagistrate, 
who, if he could, would take up ,vith a religion without 
any doctrines whatever, as 'Varburton well understan(ls, 
but who, in the case of a necessary evil, admires the 
sobriety of Til1otson, and the piety of Patrick, and the 
elegance of J ortin, and tho biblical accolllplishillents of 
Lo,vth, and the shrewd sense of Paley. 


5. 


Now this sketch of the relative positions of the See 
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of Rome, rrotestalltisnl, the Via ].[edia, and the State, 
which \ve see in the history of the last three centuries, 
is, I repeat, no novelty in history; it is almost its rule, 
certainly its rule durillg the long period when relations 
existed between the Byzantine Court and the Holy See; 
and it is impossible to resist the conclusion, which the 
actual inspection of the history in detail forces upon us, 
that ,vhat the See of Ronle was then such is it now; 
that what Arius, N estorius, or Eutyches ,vere then, such 
are Luther and Calvin now; 'what the Eusebians or 
Monophysites then, such the Anglican hierarchy now; 
what the Byzantine Court then, such is now the GoverIlr 
ment of England, and such ,vonld have been many a 
Catholic Court, had it had its way. That ancient history 
is not dead, it lives; it prophesies of what passes before 
our eyes; it is founded in the nature of things; we see 
ourselves in it, as in a glass, and if the Via ltfedia ,vas 
heretical then, it is heretical now. 
I do not know how to convey this to others in one 
or two paragraphs; it is the living picture which 
history presents to us, which is the evidence of the 
fact; and to attempt a lllere outline of it, or to detach 
one or two groups from the finished COl11position, is to 
rio injustice to its luminousness. Take, for instance, the 
history of Arianism. Arius stood almost by himself ; 
bold, keen, stern, and violent, hE;1. took his stand on two 
or three axiomatic statenlents, as he considered theIn, 
appeal(.d to Scripture, despised authority and tradition, 
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and carrird out his heretical doctrine to its furthrRt 
lÍ1nits. lIe alJsolutely Jnaintailled, \\rithout any re:,crve J 
that our Lord "yas a creature, and had a beginning. 
Next, he ,,"as one of a nUI11 bel' cf able and distinguished 
Inen, scattered over the East, united together hy the 
Lond ûf a COlnnlon master and a conl1l10n school, "rho 
nlight have been expected to stand by hinl on his 
appealing to them; but 
yho left hinl to his fate, or at 
least but circuitously and indirectly served his cause. 
lIigh in station, ecclesiastical and civil, they found it 
more consi
tent \vith their duties to,vards themselves 
to fall back upon a more cautious phraseology than his, 
anù upon less assailable principles, to evade inquiry, to 
èxplain a,vay tests, and to profess a suhlnission to the 
\ oice of their forefathers RIHI of the Catholic worltl; 
and they developed their formidable party in that form 
of heresy which is comlllonly called Selni-Ariallisnl or 
Eu
ebiallism. They preached peace, þrofessed to agree 
with neither St. Athanasius nor ...\rius, excited the 
jealousies of the :Eastern world against the 'Vest, were 
strong enough to insult the Pope, and dexterous enough 
to gain the favour of Constantine and the devoted attach- 
nlent of his son Constantius. The name of Eusebians 
they received from their leader, the able and unscrupulous 
Rishop of Nicomedia, with whom was ac;
ociated another 
Eu
ebius, better known to posterity RS the learned his- 
torian of the Church, and one of the m(\
t accoJnplished 
'ìud ahle of the Fathers. It" ill be to nlY purpose to 
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quote one or t\\ 0 sentences in description of the character 
of this celebralcLllllall, written 1)y me at a tÎnle wIlen 
the sul)jcct of the Via Media }lad not as yet been lllooteù 
ill the controversy, nor the bearing of the Arian hjstory 
upon it been suggested to my mind. 
" He seolns," 1 said, speaking of Euse bius of Cæsarea, 
" to have had the faults and the virtues of the illere 
m
n of letters; strongly excited neither to good not 
to evil, and careless at once of the cause of truth and 
the prizes of secular greatness, in comparison of the 
comforts and decencies of literary ease. In his ,vritings, 
numerous as they are, there is very little \vbich fixes 
011 Eusebius any charge, beyond that of au attachnlellt 
to the Platonic phraseology. Had he not connected 
himself ,vith the Arian party, it \vould have been unjust 
to have suspected hÎ1n of heresy. But his acts are his 
confession. He opelùy sided with those \vhose blas- 
phelnies a true Christian ,,'ould have abhorred; and 
he sanctioned and shared their deeds of violence and 
iuj ustice perpetrated on the Catholics. . . . The grave 
accusation under ,vhich he lies is not that of Arian- 
ising,l but of currupting the sinlplicity of the Gospel 
with an Eclectic spirit. While he held out the 3.111- 
biguous language of the schools as a refuge, and the 
Alexandrian imitation of it as an argument, against 
the pursuit of the orthodox, his conduct gave COUll- 


1 The author ha
 now still less f.\Vourahle views of Euschius'theolugy 
tl 
lll 1, ' hnd when he wrote thi:\ ill 18 3:2. 
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tenance to the secular lllaxÏIu, that diflerence in creeds 
is a matter of inferior mOlllent, and that, proviùeù ,ve 
confess as far as the very ternlS of Scripture, ,ve filay 
speculate as philosophers and live as the ,vorld. . . . 
The relnark has been lliade, that throughout his Eccle- 
siastical History no instance occurs of his expressing 
abhorrence of the superstitions of paganism; and that 
his custom is either to praise, or not to blame, such 
heretical writers as fall under his notice." 1 }'1uch 
more might Le added in illustration of the resemblance 
of this eminent writer to the divines of the Anglican 
Via J[edia. 
The Emperor Constantine has already Leen narned; 
and looking at him in his ecclesiastical character we 
find him cOIlnnitted to t\VO rernarkable steps; one that 
he frankly surrendered himself to the intÏ111ate friend- 
ship of this latitudinarian theologian; the other, that, 
at the very first rumour of the ....:\.rian dissensions, he 
promptly, and ".ith the precision of an instinct, inter- 
fered in the quarrel, and in a politician's ,vay pro- 
nounced it to be a logonlachy, or at least a Blatter 
of mere speculation, aud bade bishops and heretics 
eml)race and Iuake it up ,vith each other at once. This 
did he in a question no less solelnn than that of the 
di\'inity of our Lord, ,,,hich, if any question, could not 
Lt other than 1l10st influential, one w.ould think, in a 


1 Ariaus of the Fourth Century, p. 281. [po 269 ed. 1871.1 
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Christian's creed. Rut Cunstantine ,vas not a Christian 
as yet; and this, while it partly explains the extrava- 
gance of his conduct, illustrates the external and utili- 
tarian character of a statesman's religion. 
I will present to you portions of the celebrated letter 
which he addressed to the Bishop of Alexandria and 
to Arius, as quote.d in the history to which I have 
already referred. (( He professes therein two motives as 
inlpelling him in his public conduct; first, the desire 
of effecting the reception, throughout his dominions, of 
SOllIe one definite and complete form of religious wor- 
ship; next, that of settling and invigorating the civil 
institutions of the empire. Desirous of securing a unity 
of sentiment among all the believers in the Deity, he 
first directed his attention to the religious dissensions 
of Africa, which he had hoped, with the aid of the 
Oriental Christians, to terminate. 'But glorious and 
Divine Providence!' he continues, 'how fatally .were my 
ears, or rather, was my heart ,,"'ounded, by the report 
of a rising schism an10ng you far more acrimonious 
than the African dissensions. . . . On investigation, I 
find that the reasons for this quarrel are insignificant 
and ,,'ortbless. . . . As I understand it, you, Alexander, 
\vere asking the separate opinions of your clergy on 
sonle passage of your la,v, or rather were inquiring 
about some idle question, when you, Arius, inconsider- 
:1tely cOlllmitted yourself to statenlents, w.hich should 
either never have come into your Inilld, or have been 
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at onco repressed. On this a di fference ensued, Chris- 
tian intercours
 waq suspended, the sacred flock ,vas 
divided into two, and the harIllonious unity of the 
Church broken. . . . Listen to the advice of me your 
01 
fellow-servant; - neither ask nor answ'er (fllestiollS 
which are not. any injunction of your law, but are the 
altercation of barren leisure; at best, keep them to 
yoursel ves, and do no
 publish theIne . . . Your con- 
tention is not about any capital cOInIllandment of your 
la\v, neither of you is introducing any novel schenIe of 
divine worship, you are of one and the same way of 
thinking, so that it is in your po,ver to unite in one 
COIllIllunlOIl. Even the philosophers can agree together 
one and all, though ùiffering in particulars. . . . Is it 
right for brothers to oppose brothers, for the sake of 
trifles? . . . Such conduct might be expected from the 
multitude or from the recklessness of boyhood, but is 
little iu keeping \vith your sacred profession and with 
your personal wisdom. . . . Give Ine back IllY days of 
calm, my nights of security; that I may experience 
henceforth the comfort úf the clear light and the cheer- 
fulness of tranquillity. Other\vise I shall sigh and be 
ùissol ved in tears. . . . So great is my grief, that 1 put 
off Iny journey to the East on the nrws of your dissen- 
sion. . . . Open for Ille that path towards you, which 
rour contentions have closed up. Let Ine see you and 
all other cities in happiness, that I llHl.Y ùffer ùue 
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thanksgivings to God above for the unanirnity and free 
Intercourse ,vhich is seen 
unong you.' " 1 
Such was the position which the Uhristian civil 
power assumed in the very first days of its nativity. 
The very I110Illent the State enters into the Church, 
it shows its natnre and its propensities, and takes up 
a position ,vhich it has never changed, and never will. 
l
ings and statesluen nuty be, and have been, saints j 
but, in being such, they have acted against the intel'ests 
and traditions of kingcraft anù statesnlanship. Con- 
stantine ùied, but his line of policy continued. His 
SOll, Constantius, em bracerl the JTia Jfedia of Eusebi 
anism on conviction as well as from expediency. He 
sternly set hin1self against Loth extremes, as he con- 
sidered them, banished the fanatical successors of Arius, 
anù tortured and put to death the adherents to the 
Nicene Creed and the cause of St. Athanasius. Thus 
the Via },[edia party was in the ascendancy for about 
thirty years, till the death of the generation by whon} 
it had been formeù and protected i-with quarrels and 
defections among themselves, restless attempts at 
stability in faith, violent efforts after a definite creed, 
fruitless projects of cOlliprehension,-,vhen, to'wards 
the end of their domination, a phenolnenon showed 
itself, which claÏ1ns our particular attention, as not 
without parallel in ecclesiastical history, and as re. 
minùing us of what is going on, in an hurubler 'way 
1 Ariana of the Fourth Century, p. 267. [po 255.] 
2 B 
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aud on a narrower stage, before our eyes. In varI- 
ous districts, especially of Asia 1.linor, a considerable 
party had gradually been forn1Ïng, and had exercised 
a consiùerable infl nence in the ecclesiastical transactions 
of the period, who, though called SenlÍ-Arians and pro- 
fessing their symbols, had no syrnpathics with the 
Eusebians, and indeed ""ere ultÏ1nately diso\vned ùy 
them. There seems to have been about a hunùred 
.. 
bishops who belongrd to this pa.rty, and their leaders 
vtere Ioen of religious habits and unblelnished repute, 
and approximated so nearly to orthodoxy in their 
language, that Saints appear alnong the numLer of their 
friends, or have issued fronl their school. Things could 
not stand as they were: every year brought its event; 
Constantius died j parties \vere ùroken up,-and this 
aUlong the rest. It divided into t\\ 0 j as many as 
fifty-nine of its bishops subscribed the orthodox for- 
nlula, and subn1Ïtted thenlselvcs to tbe Holy See. A 
body of thirty-four persisted in their separation from 
it, anÙ after\vards forllled a Ile\V heresy of their own:. 
The
'H.:' are hut a fe\\" of the Blain ff'atures of t1le history 
of .Arianism; yet they Inay be sufficient to il1ustrate 
the Hue of argunlent which Antiquity furnishes against 
the theories, on which alone the movement of 1833 had 
claÏ1n on the dttention of Protestants. TIJ.ose theories 
claÏ1ned to fPpresellt the theological nn(I the 
eclesias- 
tical teaching of the }'athers; and the Fathers, w lIeu 
interrugatell, did but pronounce them tu be the off-;pring 
of eclecticislll, and the exponent of a State Church. It 
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could not ruaintain itself in its position ,vithout allying 
itself historically ,vith that very ErastiallisIll, as seen in 
Antiquity, of which it had so intense a hatred. "\Vhat 
has been sketched from the Arian history might be 
sho,vn still nlore strikingly in the ::\IOllophysite. 1 


6. 


Nor ,,,"as it solely the conspicuous parallel which I 
have been describing in outline, which, vie,veù in its 
details, was so fatal a note of error against the Anglican 
position. I soon found it to follow, that the ground
 
on which alone Anglicanism ,vas defensible formeù an 
impregnable stronghold for the prÏ1nitive heresies, and 
that the justification of the Primitive Councils was as 
cogent an apology for the Council of Trent. It ,vas 
difficult to make out how the Eutychians or l\Ionophy- 
sites were heretics, unless Protestants and Anglicans 
were heretics also; difficult to find arguments against 
the Tridentine Fathers which did not tell against the 
Fathers of Chalcedon; difficult to condemn the Popes 
of the sixteenth century, without condemning the Popes 
of the fifth. The dranla of religion and the COIl} bat 
of truth and error were ever one and the same. The 
principles and proceedings of the Church no,v ,vere those 
of the Church then; the principles and proceedings of 
heretics then were those of Protestants now', I found 
it so-almost fearfully; there was an a,vful sin1ilitude, 


1 Vide Essay on Doctrinal Development, chap, v. sec. 30 
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nlore fi,vful, because so silent and unimpassioned, 
between the dead records of the past and the feverish 
chronicle of the present. The 
hadow of the fìfth cen- 
tury ,vas 011 the sixteenth. It was like a spirit rising 
froln the troubled ,vaters of the Old 'V 01'1(1 with the 
shape anù linealnents of the ne,v. The Church tht>n, 
as now, might be called ppreInptory alHl stern, resolute, 
overùeaJ'Ìng, and relentless; and heretics \vere shifting, 
changeable, reserveò, anù deceitful, ever courting the 
civil power., and never agreeing together, exccpt by its 
aid; and the civil power was ever aiming at cOlnprehen- 
sions, trying to put the invisihle out of view, and to 
suLstitute ex peùiency for faith. 'Vltat was the use of 
continuing the controversy, or defcnding IllY position, 
if, after all, [ was but forging arguillents for Arius or 
Eutyches, and turning devil's advocate against the 
luuch-enduring Athanasius and the lnajestic Leo? ]
e 
lilY soul with the Saints! anJ shall I lift np my hand 
against them?' Sooner Illay IUY right hand forget her 
cunning, and ,vither outright, as his who once stretched 
it out against a prophet of {lod,-perish sooner a ,vhole 
tribe of Uràlllners, RiJleys, Latilners, and J c wels,- 
perish the n
Ulles of Br
lInhall, Ussher, Taylor, Stilling- 
fleet, and Barrow, from the fac 
 of the carth,-ere I 
should do aught but fall at their feet in love and in 
".orship, whose illlage was continually before nlY eyes, 
and whose Illusical ,vorùs were ever in IllY eJ.rs and on 
nlY tongue I 
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This, too, is an observable fact, that the Illore learned 
Aucrlican writers seem aware of the state of the case, 
o 
and are obliged, by the necessities of their position, 
to speak kindly of the heretical conlmunities of ancient 
history, and at least obliquely to censure the Councils, 
,,"hich, nevertheless, they profess to receive. Thus 
Braulhall, as \ve sa" yesterday, strives to fraternize 
with the sectaries now existing in the East; nor could 
he consistently do otller\vise, with the Council of Trent 
and the Protestants in the field of controversy; it being 
difficult indeed to sho\v that the Eastern Churches in 
question are to be accounted heretical on any principles 
which a .Protestant is able to put forward. It is not 
wonderful, then, that other great authorities in the 
E:stablished Church are of the same way of thinking. 
(( Jewel, Ussher, and Laud," says an Anglican divine 
of this day, (( are apparently of this opinion, and Field 
expressly maintains it." 1 
Jeremy Taylor goes further still, that is, is still more 
consistent; for he not Dlerely acquits of heresy the 
existing communities of the East 'who dissent froln the 
third and fourth Councils, but he is bold enough to 
attack the first Council of all, the Nicene. He places 
the right of private judgment, or what he calls (( the 
liberty of prophesying," above all Councils whatever. 
As to the Nicene, he says, U I am much pleased with 
the enlarging of the Creed ,,-hich the Council of Nice 


1 Palmer un the Churoh. vol. i. p. 418. 
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nlade, because they enlarged it in 1ny sense; but I am 
nut sure that others 'were satisfied with it." 1 (( That 
faith is best \\ hich hath greatest siruplicity; and . . . 
it is better, in all cases, hunt bly to submit, than 
curiously to inquire, and pry into the Inystery under 
the cloud, and to hazard our faith by improving our 
kno\vledge. If the Nicelle Fathers had done so too, 
possibly the Church would never have repented it." t 
"If thp article had been with more sinlplicity find less 
nicety deternlined, charity would have gained Illore, 
and faith \vould have lost nothing." 8 
\nd he not only 
calls Eusebius, \\.holn it is hard to acquit of heresy, 
u the ,visest of theln all,'" but actually praises the 
letter of Constantine, ".hich I have already cited, as 
Jllost trnf
 in its view and most pertinent to the occasion. 
u The Epistle of Cunstantine to Alexanùer and Arius," 
he says, "tells the truth, and chides them both for cOln- 
1l1encing the question; Alexander for broa('hing it, 
.Arius for taking it up. ..A.nd although this be true, 
that it had been better for the Church it never ha<l 
begun, yet, being begull, what is to be done in it ? Of 
this also, in that admirable 
pistl(1, 'we have the Em- 
peror's judgrnent . . . for, first, he calls it a certain 
vain piece of a question, ill begun and Jl10re unadvisedly 
published, . . . . a fruitless contention, the proòuct of 
idle brains, a lnatter so nIce, so obscure, so intricate, 


1 Vol. vii. p. 481, ed. 1828. 
S Ibid. 


t Jeremy Taylur, ihid. p. 485- 

 Ibid. 
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that it "9as neither to he explicated by the clergy, nor 
understood by the people; a dispute of ,,'ords. . . . . 
It concerned not the substance of faith, or the 'worship 
of God, nor any chief cOlllInandment of Scripture . . . 
the matter ùeing of no great importance, but vaiu, ana 
a toy, in respect of the excellent blessings of peace and 
charity." 1 "T}len we recollect that the question con- 
fessedly in dispute was whether our Lord is the Eternal 
God or a creature, and that the Nicene synlbol against 
which Taylor ,,,rites ,vas confessedly the 8ule test 
adequate to the definition of his divinity, it is scarcely 
conceivable that a writer should really believe that 
divinity and thus express hiInself. 
Taylor is no accident in the history of the Via Jledia ; 
hp does but speak plainer than Field and Branlhall; 
and soon others began to speak plainer thRn he. The 
school of Laud gave birth to the latitudinarians; Hales 
and Chillingworth, their first lllasters, were personal 
friends of the Archbishop, whose indignation with them 
only proves his involuntary sense of the tottering state 
of his own theological position. Lord Falkland, again, 
,,'ho thinks that before the Nicene Council C( the gene.. 
rality of Christians had not been ah\'ays taught tbe 
contrary to Arius's doctrine, but some one ,yay, others 
the other, most neither," 2 ,yas the arlmirêd friend of 
Hammond; and Grotius, whose suLsequent influence 
upon the national divines has been so serious, "'as 


1 P. 48
. 


2 Hammond's ",.. orks, vol. ii. p. 655. 
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introduced to their notice by IIalumond and flnun- 
hall. 
Such has been the issue of the Jria J[,'dia,. its 
tendency in theory is to" ards latitudinarianislll; its 
positiun historically is one of heresy; in the National 
Church it has fulfilled both its theoretical tendency 
and its historical position. As this siluple truth ,,?as 
brought home to me, I felt that, if continuance in the 
National Church was defensible, it Blust be on other 
grounds than those of the JTia 
Jl 'dia. 


7. 


Yet this was 1)ut ()l1e hea(l of argtl1nent, wl1Ícb tbe 
history of the early Church affurded against the National 
E:3tablishnlent, and in favour of the nOlnan fice. T 
h'\.ve already alluded to the light which the schisnl of 
the African Donatists casts on the question brt\\ ecn 
the t\\?O pa.rties in the controversy j it is clear, strong, 
and decisive, but perfectly distinct from the proof 
derivable froul the Arian, Nestorian, and :hfonophysite 
histories. 1 
Then again, after drawing out from Antiquity tl1e 
outlines of the ecclesiastical structure, and its relations 
to bodies and powers external to it, when ,ve go on, a
 
it ,vere, to colour it with the thousand tints \\?hich are 
to be found in the same ancient records, ,,-hen we con- 
sider the ritual of the Church, the cerclllonial of religioll, 


1 Vide Du',lill -&'z,i(ll', August 1839, Art. "AnglicRIl Claim." 
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the òevotions of private Christians, the opinions gene- 
rally received, and the popular Illorles of acting, ,vhat 
do ,ve find out a third and most striking proof of the 
identity bet\veen prÏ1nitive Christianity and modern 
CatholicisBl ? 1 No other fOrtH of Christianity hut 
this present Catholic Conlmunion, has a pretence to 
resemble, eyen in the faintest shado\y, the Christianity 
of Antiquity, vie"
ed as a living religion on the stage 
of the ,,"orId. This has ever attached me to such ,yorks 
as Fleury's Church History; because, w'hatever may 
be its incidental defects or nlistake
, it brings before 
the reader so vividly the Church of the Fathers, as a 
fact and a reality, instead of speculating, after the 
luanneI' of 11l0St histories, on the principles, or of 
making vie\,"s upon the facts, or cataloguing the 
heresies, rites, or ,vriters, of those ancient times. 
You may make ten thousand extracts from the 
Fathers, and not get deeper into the state of their 
tinles than the paper you write upon; to imbibe 
into the intellect the Ancient Church as a fact, is 
either to be a Catholic or an infidel. 
Recollect, my brethren, I am going into these 
details, not as if I thought of convincing you on the 
spot by a vie,v of history ,vhich convinced nle after 
careful consideration, nor as if T caned on you to be 
convinced by.what convinceù me at all (for the methods 
of conviction are numberless, and one nlan approaches 



 pub/in &t'
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the Church by this road, another by that), but merply 
in order to show you how it was that Antiquity, 
instea(l of leading l11e from the 1101y See as it leads 
many, on the contrary drew' Ule on to Rublnit to it
 
claiInR. Rut, even han. I ,,'orkeù out for you these 
various arguments ever so fully, I should have Lrought 
before ) ou but a secondary purtion of the testirnony 
,vhich the \.llcient C,þurch seemed to DIe to supply 
to its o,vn idelltit) ,vith the modern. ''"'"hat ,vas far 
more striking to nle than the ecclesiastical phenonlena 
w'hich J have been drawing out, remarkablp RS t.hey 
are, is a subject of investigation ,,'hich is not of a 
nature to introduce into a popular lecture; T n1ean 
the history of the doctrinal defillitions of the Church. 
it is ,veIl known that, though the creed of the Church 
has neen one and the same fronl the Lcgin ning, yet 
it has been so deeply lodged in her 1Josom as to be 
held by individuals more or less inlplicitly, instrad 
of being dcliyered froin the first in those special state- 
ments, or what are called definitions, under which it 
is now presented to us, and ,vhich preclude mistake 
or ignorance. These definitions, which are but the 
expression of portions of the one dogma ,vhich has 
ever been received by thp Church, are the ,york of 
time; they have gro\vn to their present shape find 
11 umber in the course of eighteen centuries, under the 
exigency of succesRive events, such as heresies and thp 
like, and they may of course receive still further atldi.. 
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tions as time goes on. N o'v this process ûf doctrinal 
developUlellt, as you might suppose, is not vf au acci- 
dental or random character; it is conducted upon la,vs, 
as everything else which conIes from God; and the 
study of its la"
s and of its eÀhibition, or, in other 
,vords, the science and history of the fornlation of 
theology, w'as a subject ,vhich had interested me more 
than anything else from the tÌIue I first began to read 
the 
Fathers, and \vhich had engaged my attention in a 
special \",ay. N O\V it "'as gradually brought home to 
DIe, in the course of DIY reading, so gradually, that J 
cannot trace the steps of IllY conviction, that the decrees 
of later Councils, or ,y hat .r\nglicans call the Roman 
corruptions, were but instances of that very same 
doctrinal law \vhich \\"as to be found In the history 
of the early Church; and that in the sense in which 
the dogmatic truth of the prerogatives of the Blessed 
Virgin Illay be said, in the lapse of centuries, to have 
grown upon the consciousness of the faithful, in that 
same sense did, in the first age, the Inystery of the 
Blessed Trillity also gradually shine out and manifest 
itself nlore and more conlpletely before their Ininds. 
Here ,vas at once an answer to the objections urged 
by Anglicans against the present teaching of Rome; 
and not only an answer to objections, but a positive 
argument in its favour; for the immutability and 
uninterrupted action of the la W8 in question t.hrough- 
out the course of Church histury is a plain not.e of 
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identity between the Ca.tholic Church of the first ages 
and that which no\v goes Ly that nanle ;-just as the 
argulllcnt froln the analogy of natural and revealed 
religion is at once an ans\ver to dithculties in the 
latter, and a direct proof that Christianity ha
 the 
same ...\.uthor as the physical and moral \vorld. But 
the force of this , to me ineffabl y Cocrcut arcrunlent I 
o 0 , 
cannot hope to con v y to another. 


8. 


And now, ßIY dear brethren, ,vhat fit, excu
e can I 
Inake to )'OU for the lua.ny words I have used about 
nl
 self, and not in this Lecture only, but in others 
b
forc it? This alone 1 can say, that it ,vas the 
apprehension, or rather the certainty that this would 
be the case, which, among other reasons, made DIe as 
unwilling as I \vas to begin this course of Lectures at 
all. I foresa\\" that I could not adrlress you on the 
suhjects ,,,hich I proposed, without introducing mysclf 
into the discussion; I could not refer to the past ,,'ith- 
out alluding to nlatters in \vhich I had a part; I could 
not show that interest in Jour state of nlind and conrse 
of thought which I really feel, without sho\\ying that I 
therefore understood it, because I harl before now expe- 
rienced it myself; and I anticipated, ".hat I fear has 
been the case, that in putting before you the events of 
fonner years, and the Illotives of past transactions, and 
the operation of COIDlnon principles, and the complexion 
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of old habits and opinions, I should be in 110 slight de- 
gree coustructing, what I have PVl'l' avuided, a rlefence 
of III yself. 
But 1 have had another 3pprehellsion, both before 
aud since beginning these I4ectures, viz., lest it \vas (to 
say the least) an iInpolitic proceeding to contenlplate 
theJll at all. Things \vere proceeding in that course in 
w hicIt I knew they lnust proceed; I could not foretell 
iudeeù that a decision \\'ould issue fronl the COIllInittee 
of Privy Council on the subject of Raptis III ; I could 
nut tllltici}Jate that this or that external event woulrI 
suddenly undo IHen's cOllfidence in the N atioual Church; 
hut it required no gift of prophecy to feel that false- 
hood, and pretence, and unreality could not for ever 
enslave honest minds sincerely seeking the truth. It 
needed no prophetical gift to be sure that others 1l1ust 
take ultimately the course which I had taken, though 
I could not foretell the time or the occa:-5ioJl; no gift 
to foresee, that those who did not choose to plunge into 
the gulf of scepticism must at length fall back upon 
the Catholic Church. Nor did it require in lue Iuuch 
faith in you, my dear brethren, much love for you, to 
be sure that, though there \vere close arounù you men 
who look like JOU, but are not, that you, the children 
of the movement, were too conscientious, too Hluch ill 
earnest, not to be destined by that Goù, who Illade you 
'what you are, to greater things. Others have séufteJ 
at ) OU, but I never; others Inay ha\re Illade light of 
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your principles, or your sincerity, but never I; others 
Jllay have predicted evil of you, I have only felt vexe<1 
at the prediction. I have laughed, indeed, 1 have 
Bcorned, anll scorn and laugh I must, 'when mcn set up 
an outside instead of the inside of religion-".hen 
they affect more than they can sustain-w hen they 
indulge in pomp or in minutiæ, which only then are 
l'econ1ing when th
e is something to he proud of, 
sOInething to be anxious for. If I have been excessive 
here, if I have confused wl1at is dpfective with what 
is hollow, or have n1Ïstaken aspiration for pretence, or 
have been severe upon infirmities of which self-kno\v- 
ledge ',,"ouId have maùe Ine tender, I wish it otherwise. 
Still, w}latever my faults in this matter, I have ever 
been trustful in that true Catholic spirit which has 
lived in the movement of ,,-hich you are partakers. I 
have been steady in DIY confidence in that supernatural 
influence among you, which made me what I anl,- 
which, in its good titne, shall make you what you shaH 
be. You are Lorn to be Cat1}oHcs; r0fu
p not the 
UIlIlll'rited grace of your bouutiful God; thro\v off for 
good and all the illusions of your intellect, the bondage 
of your affections, and stand upright iu that freedolll 
,,-hich is your true inherit
nce. 
And my confidence that you ,vil1 do so at last, and 
that the sophistries of this "rorJd ,vill not hold you for 
ever, is ,vhat haR caused the hesitation to ,,-hich I have 
referred, whether r have done wisely in deciding on 
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nddressing you at all. T IJave in truth had anXiOus 
misgivings whether I should not do better to let you 
alone, my o,vn experience teaching me, that even the 
most charitable attelllpts fire apt to fail, when their end 
is the conviction of the intellect. It is no work of a 
day to convince the intellect of an Englishman that 
Catholicism is true. And even when the intellect is 
convinced, a thousand subtle influences interpose in 
arrest of ,vhat should follo\v, carrying, as it were, an 
appeal into a higher court, and claiming to have the 
matter settled 1efore SOlne tribunal more sacred, and 
by pleadings more recondite, than the operations anù 
the decision of the reason. The Eternal God deals 
with us one by one, each in his own ,vay; and by- 
standers may pity and compassionate the long throes 
of our travail, but they cannot aid us except by their 
prayers. If, then, I have erred in entering upon the 
subjects I have brought before you, pardon me; pardon 
me if I have rudely taken on myself to thrust you 
forward, and to anticipate by artificial means a divine 
gro".th. If it be so, I will only hope that, though 1 
may have done you no good, yet my attempt Il1ay be 
blessed in some other way; that I may hav
 thrl)wn 
light on the general subject which I have discusse f l, 
have contributed to map out the field of thought on 
which I have been engaged, and to ascertain its lie and 
its characteristics, and bave furnished luaterials for 
what, in time to come, may be the science anù received 
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l,rinciplcs of the whol(' cont.roversy, though I have failed 
ill Lllat which was IllY iuuneùiate object. 


9. 


At all events, lJ1Y dear l,rethren, I hope I nl3.Y be at 
least considered to be sho,ving IllY guod-will and kind- 
ness towards you, if nothing else, and my desire to ùe 
of use to you. All i
 vanity but ,,,hat is done to the 
glory of God. It glitter8 and it fades fl." ay; it Illakcs 
a noise and is gont-1. If 1 shall uot do you or others 
goud, [ h
Lve dOTIP nothing. Yet a little ,,
hile and the 
end will COllie, and all will he lllaùe llHulifest, au(l errùr 
will fail, and trut h \vill prevail. Yet a little \" hilc, and 
"the fire shall try every lllan's \Vorl... of w"hat sort it is." 
1Iay you and 1 live in this prospect; and Dlay the 
Eterna.l God, Father, SOil, and Spirit, Three in One. 
may lIis Ever-blessed \lother, may St. Philip, lIlY dear 
father aud Illfister, the great Saints Athallasius and 
.Alnbrose, and St L '0, pope alHl confes:;or, \\'ho have 
Lrought nIP thus far, 1e tlll
 hope, and h 
lp, autl rewarù 
of you and llle, all t hrough thi
 \veary life, aull ill the 
day ot accouut, alltI in glllry everlaslillg! 
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